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PREFACE 

busy  captains  of  the  ^°  ^^^^^X"  e  find  in  it  a  counter-irritant 
theology,  law,  and  medcme  these  hna        ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

which  exist  ..NoRUstBofmind         ^^ 

Fitful  and  wild,  but  that  continuous  state 
nf  ordered  impulse  markers  await 
?n*  ^omTbenigLnt  ^^J^^;;^^.-"'''^ 
The  breath  ordamcd  of  Nature. 

I,theworldoffashion,where^nn^re^^^^^^^ 

keenest  collectors  who-  exp^^^^^^^^^^^^  against  weariness 

:£;iStL";:ri  deS^%ccupaU. 

"IS^^i^^t^^^Stress-d... 

Combining  the  recre^X^^^^if^^'^^^Z^ 
kind,  collecting  fovides   an  ideal  pas  ^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^^. 

more,  which  we  shall  see  Fesently    ^^^         ■  ^^ 

means  of  recreation,  the. e  must  be  P  epa    ^^.^^      ^^^  ^^.^. 

Old  English  ^chma^  worthy  ota^^^  interesting  than  the 
history,  merit,  and  y^'"^^f;^*^,/l,,roj.acts  of  the  factories  of 
points  of  differ'^n^^/^^^^'^"^^' S  r  W  ^f  the  paste 

the  eighteenth  century.  .^^^^J^^'^^^^^^ 
and  glaze  and  the  approximate  estimate  o^t         ^^  ^^^^^_ 

disregarded.    In  this  book  I  h^ve^^^ea  ^^^  ^here 

worthy  assistance  on  these  and  many  oine   1^  j^  that 

my  conclusions  diff«^,^"«"  P£^^^^^  given  to 
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mercial  side,  and  unless  he  can  attend  the  sale-rooms,  his  ap- 
proximate acquaintance  with  the  cost  must  be  gathered  from 
sale-prices  such  as  those  liberally  furnished.  Yet  tliis,  too, 
must  be  remembered — the  sale-prices  are  the  dealers'  cost- 
prices,  to  which  must  be  added  the  all-important  item  of 
profit,  to  which  reference  is  made  later. 

And  now  abide  these  three  advantages  in  collecting — re- 
creation, education,  and  pecuniary  gain  ;  and  the  greatest  of 
these  is  to  the  individual  that  which  provides  him  with  the 
chiefest  inducements  to  buy. 

In  presenting  tliis  book  as  a  companion  to  the  "  A  B  C  of 
Collecting  Old  English  Pottery,"  I  take  the  opportunity,  so 
rarely  afforded  to  an  author,  of  offering  my  sincere  acknow- 
ledgments to  those  critics  who  in  the  Press  gave  it  such  a  kind 
reception,  an  appreciation  as  generous  as  it  was  universal. 

Whilst  writing  for  the  unatcur,  the  student,  the  collector, 
and  the  happy  possessor  of  valuable  English  porcelain,  I  must 
call  attention  to  the  sixty-four  pages  of  half-tone  illustrations 
of  some  of  the  finest  work  ever  produced  in  this  country,  in 
addition  to  the  numerous  hne-blocks  which  accompany  the 
text.  To  those  who  have  given  me  the  photographs  I  owe 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude — to  Colonel  Bemrose,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Broadley,  Mr.  Tom  Locker,  Mr.  George  Stoner  of  King  Street, 
and  Mr.  Vibl  especially.  To  other  friends  I  also  tender  my 
thanks  for  kind  and  gracious  concessions  and  cheerful  as- 
sistance. 

Bear  with  me  for  a  moment  whilst  I  sketch  the  salient 
features  of  the  text.  An  historical  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
the  potter's  ^.rt  leads  to  practical  hints  on  hard  and  soft 
paste  china  which  have  the  highest  value  to  the  collector, 
and  these  hints  are  continued  till  the  paste  in  England  be- 
comes uniform.  Biscuit  and  other  porcelain,  either  plain 
white,  or  with  blue  decoration  under  the  glaze,  is  another 
chapter  containing  many  other  points  worth  remembering. 
This  is  followed  by  descriptions  of  the  various  factories,  the 
pecuUarities  of  their  products,  the  values  in  the  sale-room, 
and  the  marks. 

A  special  and  novel  chapter — an  account  of  the  sale  of  the 
collection  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Bemrose— is  associated 
with  the  Appendix  which  gives  the  prices  realised  at  that 
sale.  WithoT.t  labouring  the  subject,  I  can  oi  advise  my 
readers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  information  uierein  fur- 
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nished,  and  to  study  the  illustrations  which,  throuf,h  the 
kindness  of  Colonel  Bemrose,  are  therewith  supplioi'  Mr. 
Charles  Bemrose  deserves  my  thanks  for  his  assistance, 
especially  in  revising  the  prices. 

The  plan  which  I  have  followed  is  easy.  The  half-tone 
illustrations  and  the  Ajipendix — the  sale-prices — follow  the 
general  order  of  the  factories.  One  or  two  exceptions,  some 
Bow  plates  and  a  Bristol  biscuit  plaque,  are  placed  otherwise, 
owing  to  exigencies  of  space.  The  several  indices  are  designed 
so  that  the  work  of  reference  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Through  untoward  circumstances  over  which  I  had  not  the 
least  control,  my  smaller  book,  bearing  this  title,  though 
rejoicing  in  unprecedented  success,  was  sold  out,  and  is  now 
out  of  print,  notwithstanding  the  insistent  demand  for  it. 
However, 

"  There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out," 

and  I  have  been  able  to  incorporate  it  in  this  volume,  to  add 
new  S(  ctions  and  much  additional  information,  the  value  of 
which  the  collector  will  esteem  justly  and  the  beginner  will 
soon  understand. 

When  the  elementary  stages  are  passed,  and  the  initial 
difficulties  mastered,  the  tyro  who  begins  to  grip  the  pleasure 
of  collecting  may  require  a  few  words  of  useful  advice  in  the 
direction  of  caution.  The  seasoned  collector,  wise  and  never 
weary,  is  so  cautious  that  no  vain  regrets  following  un- 
warranted and  excessive  expenditure  agitate  his  mind  or 
diminish  his  interest  in  the  steady  pursuit  of  his  object,  be- 
cause he  has  confidence  in  his  own  judgment  founded  on  know- 
ledge and  experience.  The  neophyte  must  either  copy  his 
example  or  win  wisdom  in  a  hard  and  costly  school  where 
impositions  surround  every  deviation  from  the  restrictions 
imposed  owing  to  prevalent  forgeries,  such  as  reproductions 
of  the  finest  Worcester  or  the  best  Chelsea  porcelain,  some 
of  whicli  are  calculated  to  deceive  many  who  profess  and  call 
themselves  experts.  The  specious,  loquacious  dealer  leaves 
no  pause  for  reflection. 

What,  then,  is  the  best  method  to  pursue  in  order  to  give 
practical  value  to  such  a  book  as  this  ?  Study  the  book, 
and  then  visit  the  museums  systematically,  and  train  the  eye 
to  recogniL^  form  and  to  distinguish  the  quaUties  of  the  glaze. 
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Handle  old  specimens  when  you  can,  and  note  the  points 
regarding  paste  and  glaze.  Attend  the  sale-rooms  and  learn 
from  the  buyers  there  the  cost  of  things.  Why  should  you 
not  secure  a  bargain  ?  But  there,  as  elsewhere,  indifference 
must  be  assumed ;  eagerness  is  fatal.  If  you  are  rich  your 
course  is  easier  and  much  more  pleasant.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  trust  a  reputable  dealer,  and,  in  spite  of  what  I  have 
said,  such  men  are  absolutely  honourable ;  but  why  should 
they  be  cheap  ?  When  you  buy  from  them  you  avail  your- 
self of  their  expert  knowledge,  whi'  h  in  itself  is  valuable, 
especially,  as  sometimes  happens,  their  knowledge  is  un- 
equalled and  their  experience  ripe.  Johnson  says  :  "  Imita- 
tions produce  j)ain  or  pleasure,  not  because  they  are  mistaken 
for  realities,  but  because  they  bring  realities  to  mind."  Imi- 
tation china  yields  neither  pleasure  nor  profit. 

In  the  good  old  days,  the  author  addressed  himself  to  the 
Courteous  Reader  with  a  request  that  indulgence  should  be 
afforded  to  his  book.  I  quote  an  examjjle  :  "  It  is  surely 
uimecessary  for  him  to  say  that  he  beheves  this  to  be  the  best 
of  his  books,  and  he  can  afford  to  rest  content  if  the  Courteous 
Reader  receive  it  with  the  indulgence  extended  to  his  other 
works."  But  in  those  days  the  potentiaL  ies  of  the  Press 
were  in  process  of  generation.  I  can  only  say  that  the  Press- 
notices  of  the  book  upon  which  this  is  based  were  most  grati- 
fying and  that  they  warrant  me  in  asking  for  the  kindly 
support  of  the  Courteous  Reader  and  for  indulgence  to  my 
shortcomings.  Finally,  I  would  express  my  indebtedness 
to  such  noted  collectors  as  Mr.  Henry  Willett  and  Mr.  Wilham 
Bemrose,  In  Memoriam  ;  to  Mr.  George  Stoner  for  revising 
the  illustrations ;  and  to  a  hust  of  kind  friends  whose  letters 
it  has  been  impossible  to  answer  individually.  Whilst  I 
Hve,  I  shall  treasure  the  kindest  memories  of  them  !  Thanks, 
and  again  thanks ! 

J.  F.  BLACKER. 
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THE   ABC   OF    COLLECTING 
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"Turn,  turn,  my  wheel!     Turn  riiKud  and  round 
Withnut  a  pause,  without  a  sound  : 

So  spins  the  /lying  world  nw<iy  ' 
This  clay  well  mixed  with  marl  and  sand. 
Tallows  the  motixn  of  mv  hand: 
Tor  sotne  must  /ullow,  and  some  command 
Though  all  are  made  of  clay!  " 

"  K^RAMos,"  BY  Longfellow. 


CHAPTER    I 

INTRODUCTORY  :    IN  THE  BEGINNING 
AND  AFTER 

In  England  the  prehistoric  potter  toUl  his  story,  just  as  all 
over  the  world  the  potters  told  theirs.  Life  in  those  early 
days  had  few  jiressing  needs ;  perhaps  the  desire  to  possess  a 
shelter  from  the  storms  and  some  sort  of  vessel  to  hold  water 
were  causes  that  led  to  brick  and  pot  making.  Sun-dried 
and  rude  first  attempts,  but  the  beginnings  !  Who  was  the 
genius  that  first  discovered  the  action  of  fire,  the  fixing  of 
shape,  the  burning  of  bricks  and  vessels  of  clay,  cooking  and 
drinking  pots,  vases  for  sacrifice  and  lor  burial,  all  uiiglazed 
at  first,  and  pervious  ? 

Though  the  Chinese  claim  the  invention  of  the  potter's 
wheel,  we  liave  no  evidence  that  its  use  spread  to  other  parts 
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of  the  world  from  China.  The  potter's  art— the  kneading  of 
the  clay,  the  working  of  the  wheel,  the  baking  in  the  oven, 
and  the  painting  of  the  ware— was  delineated  on  the  walls 
of  Thebes,  thousands  of  years  ago  !  To-day  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs  yields  Old  Egyptian  pottery  figures,  rings,  scarabs, 
and  beads  to  the  explorer  whose  imagination  can  picture 
them  at  the  time  when  Joseph  was  sold  and  carried  away  to 
dream  more  dreams,  to  see  the  worsiiip  of  a  multitude  of 
deities,  amongst  whom  the  ever-present  mother  and  child. 
"  Isis  nursing  Horus,"  in  baked  clay,  look  on  us,  as  perhaps 
they  looked  upon  him  and  upon  the  Israelites  later,  when  the 
taskmasters  declared,  "  Ye  shall  not  minish  ought  from  your 
bricks  of  your  daily  task." 

Again,  though  the  Chinese  claim  for  their  pottery  the 
greatest  antiquity,  it  is  certain  that  from  Babylon  to  Mexico, 
from  Arabia  to  Britain,  nearly  every  people  had  potterv  of 
their  own,  more  or  less  imperfect,  telling  the  same  tale  of 
early  ware  made  by  unskilled  hands  when  the  world  was 
young. 

Where  was  porcelain  first  produced,  and  how  ?  Was  it  a 
result  of  the  discovery  of  glass  in  Phoenicia  ?  Sidon  and 
Tyre  and  the  great  works  at  Alexandria,  the  later  Greek  and 
Roman  makers,  were  succeeded  in  turn  by  Venice,  Byzantium, 
and  Limoges  as  the  home  of  the  glass-makers ;  but  porce- 
lain— no. 

The  Chinese  claim  to  have  been  the  inventors  of  porcelain, 
a  claim  generally  allowed ;  but,  thougli  the  new  translucid 
substance  really  saw  the  light  first  in  China,  the  date  is  un- 
certain. I  have  seen  many  pieces  of  the  Han  dynasty,  but 
they  were  not  translucid,  they  were  more  like  stoneware  of 
poor  quality.  The  Alexanc'  i  glass-works  and  the  anterior 
Han  dynasty  were  contemporary,  and  evidence  shows  that 
glass  was  brought  to  China  from  Syria  and  Egypt  before  the 
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Christian  era.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Chinese  discovered 
porcelain  in  searching  after  glass.  "  There  is  no  reason  to 
attribute  any  great  antiquity  to  its  manufacture  in  their 
country,"  says  Dr.  Busliell.  An  Arabian  writer  of  the  ninth 
century  left  a  record  :  "  They  have,  in  China,  a  very  fine  clay 
with  which  they  make  vases  which  are  as  transparent  as  glass  ; 
water  may  be  seen  through  them.  These  vases  are  made  of 
clay."  The  posterior  Han  period  was  from  947  to  951  a.d. 
The  exact  date  of  tlie  beginning  of  porcelain  is,  1  rejx'at, 
unknown. 

A  glance  at  the  progress  of  the  potter's  work  shows  Luca 
della  Robbia,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  a  great  potter  who 
discovered  a  lustrous  opaque  white  enamel  which  he  applied 
to  the  modelled  clay,  and  coloured  green,  blue,  yellow,  and 
violet.  After  him,  in  the  next  two  centuries,  came  the  glories 
of  majolica,  the  ware  of  iridescent  lustre  made  at  many 
potteries  ;  in  Italy,  Caffaggiolo,  Faenza,  Gubbio,  and  Urbino 
being  amongst  the  most  celebrated;  in  Sj)ain,  the  Hispano- 
Moresco  ware  of  almost  equal  beauty. 

Passing  on  through  the  OldFrencii  faience  we  note  that  of 
Bernard  Palissy,  with  a  white  or  greyish  yellow  paste,  ap- 
proaching by  its  hardness  and  infusibility  the  pi{)e-clay, 
almost  always  covered  with  a  tin-glaze.  A  dclla  Robbia, 
Girolamo,  was  employed  by  Francis  I.  to  decorate  the 
Chateau  de  Madrid,  and  to  restore  at  Oiron  the  fine,  nay, 
the  marvellous  faience  called  Henri  Deux  or  Saint-Porchaire 
ware.  Henry  II.  succeeded  Francis  I.  as  King  of  France 
in  1547- 

The  pottery  of  Germany,  Flanders,  and  England  next 
appears.  Cologne  ware  was  enamelled  pottery  in  which 
polychrome  enamels  were  used  effectively  from  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Dutch  potters  at  Delft 
imitated  Nankin  blue  and  white  in  shape  and  decoration, 
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but  upon  a  pottery  body,  and  the  English  ma:-  jrs  at  Lam- 
beth and  Bristol  copied  the  Dutch ;  though  certain  tiger  or 
leopard  ware  stands  in  a  class  apart.  Yet  Staffordshire  was 
not  far  behind  Fulham  in  point  of  time ;  indeed,  it  appears  as 
if  the  four  districts  mentioned  were  at  work  at  the  time  when 
traders  to  China  regularly  returned  with  Chinese  and  Japanese 
porcelain,  which  Europe  had  vainly  tried  to  imitate  in  its 
body  or  paste. 

It  remained  for  Bottcher  to  make  the  discovery,  all  honour 
to  him  !    Amongst  the  imported  articles  were  specimens  of  red 
ware.    Bottcher  made  this ;  so  did  the  Elers  and  others  in 
our  own  country.     But  in  1709  true  porcelain  was  the  result 
of  experiments  at  Meissen ;  and,  conquering  all  the  difficulties 
of  fusing,  bending,  and  cracking,  Bottcher  was  able  to  present 
a  hard  translucid  porcelain  of  ex  Jlent  quality.     In  England, 
John  Dwight,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  settled  at  Fulham,  and  his  first 
patent,  April  23,  1671,  was  for  "  the  mistery  of  transparent 
earthenware,  commonly  known  by  the  names  of  porcelaine 
or  chain."    His  second  patent  was  granted  in  1684  for  another 
term  of  fourteen  years.     It  specifically  named  the  wares  he 
made :   "  Severall  New  Manufactures  of  Earthenwares  called 
by  the  Names  of  White  Gorges,  Marbled  Porcellane  Vessells, 
Statues,  and  Figures,  and  fine  Stone  Gorges  and  Vessells, 
never  before   made  in  England   or  elsewhere ;   and  alsoe 
discovered    the    Mistery    of    Transparent    Porcellane,    and 
Opacous    Redd    and    Dark-coloured    Porcellane    or    China 
and  Persian  Wares  and  the  Mistery  of  the  Cologne  or  Stone 
Wares." 

The  Elers,  like  Bottcher,  made  red  ware— "Redd  Por- 
cellane "—and  infringed  thereby  the  patent  rights  of  Dwight, 
at  which  he  rightly  complained.  Dwight,  Elers,  and  Bottcher 
adopted  a  policy  of  secrecy,  which  was  bound  to  fail.  Dwight 's 
workmen  went  to  Elers ;  and  Bottcher's  vigilance.,  his  master's 
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motto,  "  Be  secret  until  Death,"  oaths,  imprisonment,  all 
failed.  Stobzel  fled  to  Vienna  in  1720,  and  took  charge  of 
the  factory  founded  there,  and  still  the  secret  spread.  Hochst, 
Fiirstenburg,  Frankenthal,  and  other  minor  factories  at- 
tempted to  rival  Dresden  (Meissen),  and  Berlin  soon 
possessed  its  Royal  Works.  Hard-paste  porcelain  alone 
was  produced. 

Before  dealing  with  our  English  soft-paste  porcelain  and 
its  factories  making  hard  paste,  Bristol,  Plymouth,  and  New 
Hall,  the  French  soft  paste,  an  artificial  product,  deserves 
longer  mention  than  can  be  given  here.  Saint-Cloud,  in  1695, 
was  the  first  manufactory  of  commercial  soft  paste — that  is, 
for  sale.  The  earliest  mark,  the  sun,  from  1702  to  1712  makes 
allusion  to  Louis  XIV. 's  motto,  "  Nee  pluribus  impar."  Then 
followed  Chantilly  in  1725,  and  Vincennes  in  1740.  Here 
two  pupils  from  Saint-Cloud  came  with  the  secret,  but  after 
three  years  they  were  discharged,  when  Gravant,  one  of  the 
workmen,  did  find  a  soft-paste  porcelain,  which  was  the 
starting-point  of  the  Royal  manufacture.  In  1753  the  King 
took  a  third-part  interest,  and  the  official  title  was  adopted 
of  "Manufacture  royale  de  porcelaine  de  France";  but 
Vincennes  prospered  so  much  that,  three  years  later,  a 
transfer  was  made  to  Sevres,  when  "  D  "  within  the  crossed 
swords  was  the  mark  employed,  and  the  restrictions  imposed 
on  other  factories  were  so  increased  that  they  could  only 
make  table-ware  and  decorate  it  en  camaieu. 

In  Italy,  the  early  productions  of  Capo  di  Monte,  Doccia, 
and  Venice,  in  Spain,  those  of  Buen  Retiro.were  very  beautiful, 
and  they  are  eagerly  collected. 

Nothing  fine  comes  amiss  to  those  who  collect  for  pleasure 
or  profit ;  if  they  speciaUse,  they  can  do  what  many  great 
collectors  have  done — they  can  exchange. 

The  capacity  for  collecting,  and  the  pleasure  of  it,  depend 
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upon    temperament,  persistence,  and    opportunity.     Times 
have  changed  since  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  said  : 

"  Husbands  more  covetous  than  sage 
Condemn  this  China-buying  rage." 

"  If  ever  a  woman  was  fond  of  Chiny  to  a  passion  "  that 
passion  now  possesses  man  tco.  Make  it  what  you  will,  it 
must  be  a  relaxation,  a  recreation,  and  a  corrective;  and  it 
may  be  much  more.  Honour  to  tlie  generous  donors  of  gifts 
to  the  nation  !  Aux  grands  homines  la  patric  rcconnaissante. 
To  the  pioneer  ! 
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CHAPTER    II 


HARD  AND  SOFT  PASTE  CHINA 


; 


Mistakes  in  China-Buying.— Tlie  beginner  is  bound  to 
make  mistakes  m  cliina-buying  as  in  everything  else,  but, 
with  careful  guidance,  errors  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
This  book  aims  to  give  that  guidance,  and  to  lead  the  diligent 
student  onward,  step  by  step,  until  a  more  or  less  expert 
judgment  may  be  given  by  him  on  specimens  submitted  for 
his  examination.  The  first  note  is  one  of  warning — never 
buy  with  your  ears  ;  in  other  w^ords,  learn  to  rely  upon  your 
eyes,  upon  your  fingers,  upon  a  knife,  or  upon  a  file.  The 
respectable  dealers  will  always  give  a  written  guarantee  with 
any  piece  of  costly  china,  and  will  refund  the  price  if  proved 
to  be  wrong.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tyro  can  scarcely 
expect  to  begin  by  making  extraordinary  bargains  ;  there- 
fore the  best  plan  at  starting  is  to  limit  your  price  until  such 
time  as  you  feel  sure  of  yourself. 

Old  China  is  divided  into  Two  Classes. — Old  China  is 
divided  into  two  classes,  both  translucent  if  held  up  to  the 
light — hard  paste  is  one  class  '  paste  is  the  otlier.  Hard 
paste  is  sometimes  called  tr  elain,  becau?''  it  is  com- 

posed of  natural  elements,  ana  >..>.  paste  is  artilicic^i  porcelain, 
because  it  is  a  combination  of  various  materials,  forming  a 
transparent  cement,  which  was  first  heated  and  fritted,  and 
then  mixed  with  other  substances,  such  as  white  clay,  to  give 
opacity  iu  the  body.     In  both  hard  and  soft  paste,  except  in 
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biscuit  china,  every  piece  was  covered  with  a  glaze.  As  a 
rule,  the  glaze  on  a  hard  body  was  itself  hard  ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  soft  glaze  and  a  soft  body  were  used  together. 
There  are  a  few  variations  from  this  rule,  and  these  will  be 
dealt  with  as  they  arise  in  connection  with  the  various  factories. 
Let  us  now  examine  a  piece  oi  hard-paste  china,  and  learn  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  piece  of  soft-paste.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  master  this  difference,  so  as  to  be  able  at  once  to 
say,  "  This  is  hard,"  "  That  is  soft."  At  first,  a  file  should 
be  used  on  any  piece  of  modern  Chinese,  German,  or  French 
china  where  it  is  free  from  glaze,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
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file  does  not  cut  the  paste.  If  this  test  is  applied  simUarly 
to  a  piece  of  Old  English  soft-paste  china,  the  file  will  make 
a  distinct  cut. 

The  Difference.— Here  at  once  you  have  the  difference- 
one  is  as  hard  as  the  steel,  and  the  other  is  soft  by  comparison. 
Again,  a  penknife  will  scratch  the  one  and  not  the  other. 
Rub  the  pieces  of  china  on  your  thumb-nail— the  hard  paste 
will  abrade  the  nail,  the  soft  paste  will  not.  Then  practise 
with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  on  various  pieces  that  you  have 
previously  tested,  feehng  the  unglazed  paste  until  such  time 
as  you  recognise  the  "  hard  "  and  the  "  soft  "  touch.    Other 
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pieces  not  previously  tested  should  be  subjected  to  examina- 
tion in  the  same  way.  Another  test  by  the  sense  of  feeling 
is  better  applied  by  the  lips,  in  the  same  way  that  lapidaries 
distinguish  between  a  precious  stone  and  a  bit  of  paste.  The 
hard  porcelain  is  much  nearer  the  composition  of  a  stone 
than  is  the  soft  paste,  which  is  more  like  glass.  Hence,  to 
the  lips  the  hard  paste  keeps  cold,  as  does  the  stone,  but 
the  soft  paste  soon  becomes  as  warm  as  the  lips.  This  is  an 
unusual  test,  but  it  is  a  very  good  one.  Those  pieces  which 
have  bejn  tested  by  the  file  or  the  knife  should  be  furflior 
examined  in  this  way,  which  has  the  additional  advantage 
that  the  glaze  makes  but  a  very  small  variation  from  the 
result. 

Hard  Paste. — Hard  paste  is  made  of  china-stone  and  china- 
clay,  whilst  soft  paste  contains  much  glass.  The  examination 
of  the  paste  is  rendered  much  more  easy  when  the  pieces 
under  examination  have  been  broken,  because  the  fractured 
surfaces  of  the  two  kinds  of  china  show  differences  whicl:  are 
easily  detected.  The  hard  paste  shows  a  milk-white  nearly 
smooth  surface,  slightly  curved,  with  a  glassy  lustre  and 
signs  of  granulation ;  whilst  the  soft  paste  has  many  varieties ; 
but  all  of  them  have  an  irregular  fracture.  Some  soft  paste 
appears  like  semi-opaque  glass ;  other  pieces  present  a  dry, 
rather  dull  appearance,  possibly  due  to  the  presence  of  bone- 
ash,  which  was  used  in  varying  proportions  at  Chelsea,  Wor- 
cester, and  other  ^  otteries,  probably  as  early  as  1760. 

Soft  Paste  of  Derby.— Yet,  later,  the  soft  paste  of  Derby 
has  an  opacity  or  earthiness  which  adversely  affected  the 
enamel  colours  used  in  the  Bloor  period.  The  previous  file 
tests  can  be  applied  with  good  results  to  the  paste  first,  and 
then  to  the  glaze.  Now,  the  glaze  on  hard-paste  china  is 
usually  china-stone,  sometimes  modified  by  the  addition  of 
lime,  and  it  will  resist  the  file  almost  as  well  as  the  paste 
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itself.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  body 
and  the  glaze  are  fired  in  one  operation  in  the  kiln  at  a  fierce 
heat,  which  causes  a  complete  incorporation  of  the  glaze  with 
the  body.  In  the  artificial  porcelain  the  glaze  may  be  easily 
scratched  with  a  knife — in  fact,  many  Early  English  cujis  show 
the  marks  made  by  the  spoon  when  the  tea  has  been  stirred. 

The  glaze  on  this  soft  paste 
is  simply  a  very  fusible  glass, 
which  was  applied  .^fter  the 
body  had  been  fired  once  and 
brought  to  what  is  known  as 
the  biscuit  state.  After  the 
glaze  itself  had  been  fired, 
usually  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  was  necessary  for  the 
body,  it  was  ready  to  receive 
its  decoration  in  enamel 
colours ;  for  it  may  be  noted 
that  only  blue  was  commonly 
used  under  the  glaze  itself.  We 
will  now  examine  these  enamel 
colours. 

Enamel  Cr  lOurs.  —  From 
what  we  b-*-^  learnt  previously, 
we  gather  that  true  porcelain  required  a  very  fierce  heat, 
about  1,350  degrees  to  1,450  degrees  Centigrade,  and  artificial 
porcelain  would  be  fused  into  a  shapeless  mass  at  this  tem- 
perature. Again,  enamel  colours  applied  to  hard-paste  china 
were  melted  and  burnt  in  at  a  high  temperature,  and  even 
then  they  were  often  not  thoroughly  absorbed,  as  in  the  soft 
paste.  This  can  be  both  seen  and  felt.  The  enamel  colours 
can  be  seen  on  the  surface,  and  if  you  pass  your  fingers  around 
a  hard  Oriental  piece  with  decoration  in  these  colours  you 
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will  feel  them  easily  enough.  The  fact  that  such  colours 
arc  sometimes  removed  by  wear  is  due  to  the  lower  tempera- 
ture at  wiiich  they  are  applied.  The  ("liiiusc  burnt  many  of 
their  enamels  in  at  a  very  high  temperature,  and  specimens 
which  are  hundreds  of  years  old  maintain  their  pristine 
beauty.  On  soft  paste  the  enamel  colours  sink  into  and 
through  the  glaze,  and  have  a  tendency  to  nm,  leaving  the 
edges  more  or  less  ragged.  This  is 
why  the  English  factories  adopted  the 
plan  of  outlining  the  enamel  pattern 
with  .1  "old  line  or  scroll.  In  early 
soft  paste  this  gilding  was  a  dead  or 
matt  gold,  but  when  a  new  process  was 
adopted  the  brown  gold  was  burnished. 
In  soft-paste  Sevres  the  gold  used  was 
almost  always  the  beautiful  matt  gold. 
Some  Early  English  china  bears  evi- 
dence of  bad  enamelling.  The  colours 
are  worn  off,  not  because  the  porcelain 
body  is  hard — as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  soft — but  because  the  burning-in 
process  has  been  ineffective,  the  glaze  and  the  enamel  have 
not  been  incorporated,  the  temperature  in  the  kiln  was  not 
high  enough.  lUiice,  often  the  enamel  colours  flake  off.  The 
collector  will  find  examples  of  Old  Chinese  porcelain  cups, 
saucers,  vases,  and  dishes  with  the  liardest  possible  paste, 
decorated  in  England  at  Chelsea,  Bow,  and  Lowestoft — 
especially  the  lirst. 

Lowestoft  Hard  Paste.— The  so-called  Lowestoft  hard 
I)aste  is  generally  Chinese,  which  has  been  enamelled  in 
England,  and  the  insufficient  heat  applied  in  the  English  kilns 
did  not  melt  the  glaze  on  the  Chinese  porcelain.  It  was  only 
able  to  make  the  enamel  colours  adhere  to  the  surface,  and 
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you  will  find  them  dry  and  rough  above  the  glaze,  with  fre- 
quent marks  showing  where  the  colours  once  had  been.     In 
enamelling,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  was  often  necessary 
to  send  the  pieces  to  the  kiln  not  once,  but  several  times,  so 
that  there  should  be  a  thorough  combination  between  the 
enamels  and  the  glaze  in  artificial  porcelain,  which  gave  them 
a  beauty  and  durability  strikingly  evidenced  in  the  Sevres 
pdte  tendre  at  the  Wallace  collection,  and  in  English  specimens 
in  the  London  museums.     Another  characteristic  of  some 
soft-paste  china  is  to  be  seen  in  cups,  saucers,  basins,  and 
vases— they  are  easily  stained  by  use.     Hard  porcelain  can- 
not be  stained  by  any  coloured  or  greasy  liquids ;  but  soft 
porcelain  is  much  more  porous,  so  that  when  once  the  glaze 
is  pierced  the  process  of  discoloration  begins.     When,  then, 
you  see  a  cup  which  has  lost  its  pure  white  tone  and  become 
brown  in  tint  you  may  conclude  that  it  is  soft  paste.     Finely 
painted  specimens  with  rich  gilding  are  frequently  found  with 
this  brown  tint  and  with  the  scratches  made  by  the  spoon 
inside— a  double  evidence  of  soft  paste  and  soft  glaze.     I 
said  just  now  that  dhcoloration  took  place  when  the  glaze 
was  pierced,  if  the  article  was  in  use.    There  need  not  be  any 
abr  sion  of  the  glaze,  for,  in  many  of  the  early  specimens  of 
soft  paste,  the  glazes  are  quite  full  of  minute  holes,  which 
may  be  seen  under  a  glass  of  high  magnifying  power,  and, 
mo.e  than  that,  their  constituent  parts  were  very  imper- 
fectly united,  the  mass  was  not  homogeneous,  so  that  staining 
by  i!se  was  quite  common. 

Examining  Old  China.— Much  may  be  learnt  by  ex- 
amining old  china  by  means  of  transmitted  light.  A  piece 
of  Old  White  Worcester  held  up  to  a  strong  light  shows  a 
faint  greenish  tint,  which  marks  it  distinctly  as  Worcester. 
Again,  many  pieces  of  Old  Chelsea— which  factory  used  a 
glassy  frit— have  internal  evidence  of  the  use  of  glass,  for. 
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when  held  up  to  light,  they  show  bright  spots  in  the  paste. 
These  spots  are  termed  "  moons,"  and  they  show,  what  has 
before   been   mentioned,    the   ingredients   were    imperfectly 
associated.    This  was  first  noticed  by  the  late  Dr.  H.  W. 
Diamond,  and  is  thus  described  by  him  :    "  The  soft  waxen 
pieces  of  Chelsea  porcelain  which  belong  to  the  first  period 
often  exhibit,  when  we  view  a  candle  through  them,  a  number 
of  moon-like  discs  scattered  about  the  pieces  irregularly,  and 
more  translucent  than  the  rest  of  the  material."     With  re- 
gard to  the  decoration  to  be  found  on  Early  English  china,  it 
will  be  well  to  note  that  Chinese  and  Japanese  patterns  were 
copied,  or,  when  not  directly  copied,  sunplied  the  motif  ;  the 
English  artists  also  imitated  Dresden  and  SevTes,  including 
the  marks.     The  marks  on  china  form  a  trap  for  the  unwary, 
and  they  are  only  valuable  when  the  peculiarities  of  the 
ware  of  our  old  factories  corroborate  the  marks.     Models  and 
marks  may  be  accurate,  but  both  may  be  found  on  a  French 
or  German  modern  reproduction  of  an  Old  English  piece. 
The  beginner  who  has  mastered  the  differences  between  hard 
and  soft  paste  rises  superior  to  these  forgeries.    He  has  only 
to  remember  that  Plymouth, 
Bristol,  and  New  Hall  were  the 
only    old    hard-paste  produc- 
tions in  England,    and    that 
Chelsea,  Bow,  Derby,  Longton 
Hall,     Worcester,     Caughley, 
Coalport,  Nantgarw,  Swansea, 
Madeley,  etc.,  made  soft  paste. 
Further,  it  must  be  noted  that 
hard-paste  porcelain  only  continued  to  be  made  in  England 
at  New  Hall  until  about  the  year  1810  or  1812,  when  the 
bone  paste,  which  had  been  gradually  making  its 'way  in  all 
the  potteries,  finally  superseded  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
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displaced  the  various  artificial  soft -paste  bodies  in  the  other 
works.  From  that  time  onward  the  endless  combinations 
of  sands,  marls,  alkalies,  lime,  etc.,  which  gave  an  individu- 
ality to  the  early  factories,  were  swept  away,  and,  with  the 
exceptions  of  Swansea,  Nantgarw,  and  Madeley,  a  standard 
body — mechanically  perfect — was  adopted,  which  destroyed 
the  collector's  interest  in  everything  except  decoration  and 
marks. 
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CHAPTER    III 

BISCUIT  AND  OTHER  PORCELAIN 

The  Rarest  and  Most  Valuable.— The  simplest,  yet  the 
most  beautiful,  china,  sometimes  the  rarest  and  most  valuable, 
is  the  plain  white  unglazed  biscuit  ware,  like  the  celebrated 
Sevres  biscuit.  The  real  biscuit  is  that  which  was  not  in- 
tended even  for  decoration  with  a  plain  glaze,  still  less  for 
decorati  n  in  colours.     Such  was  the  Old  Chinese  biscuit. 
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carved  liice  lace-work  in  porcelain,  and  so  thin  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  ptter  desired  to  ascertain  the  limits  to 
which  fretwork  might  be  carried.  Then  again,  the  Bristol 
biscuit,  as  evidenced  in  the  scarce  lovely,  but  fragile  Bristol 
bisque  plaques,  showed  bouquets  of  raised  flowers  modelled 
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in  a  delicate  and  masterly  style.  The  flowers  are  those  of 
the  English  gardens,  and  though  both  the  Cliincsc  pieces  and 
the  Bristol  are  hard  paste,  the  character  of  the  decoration  will 
be  a  sufficient  guide.     The  rose  is  the  chief  flower  used  in 

English  decoration, 
whilst  the  lotus 
would  take  its  place 
when  flowers  were 
used  as  the  decora- 
tion of  Chinese  bis- 
cuit. Amongst  the 
other  English  fac- 
tories Derby  biscuit 
takes  a  high  place, 
because  of  the 
beauty  of  the 
modelling  and  the 
soft  smoothness  of 
i  t  s  surface.  The 
figures  and  grcups 
modelled  by  Spen- 
gler  reach  an  emi- 
nence which  has 
never  been  attained 
by  any  other  Eng- 
lish factory.  They 
differ  just  as  much 
from  the  ordinary 
so-called  biscuit,  which  is  only  china  left  white  and  undeco- 
rated,  as  does  the  fine  wax-like  Wedgwood  of  the  best  period 
from  the  modern  productions  of  Wedgwood  ware. 

Spengler's  Biscuit  Figures.— If  you  take  a  Spengler's  group, 
and  rub  your  fingers  over  its  surface,  the  difference  between 
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that  and  a  piece  of  Hockingham  biscuit  will  be  so  eviileiit  as 
to  need  no  further  demonstration  ;  one  illustration  of  this 
kind  will  remain  as  a  life-long  lesson.  Spengler's  biscuit,  hke 
Wedgwood's  old  ware,  is  perfectly  smooth  and  soft  to  the 
touch.  All  of  the  biscuit  referred  to  is  of  a  dead  white,  and 
it  differs  in  this  re- 
spect from  another 
imitation  of  marble, 
very  beautiful  in  its 
way,  but,  for  some 
unexplained  cause, 
never  very  popular 
— Parian. 

Parian  Statuary 
and  Busts.— The 
statuary  and  busts 
so  extensively  made 
by  the  Messrs. 
Copeland  in  imita- 
tion of  Parian,  as 
opposed  to  Carrara, 
marble,  was  a  de- 
velopment of  the 
famous  Derby  bis- 
cuit. It  is  neces- 
sary to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  beginner  to  the  differences  between  the 
Parian  product  and  biscuit  properly  so-called,  because  some 
dealers  try  to  get  rid  cf  Parian  as  if  it  were  biscuit.  To  take 
the  chief  point  of  difference,  the  colour,  contrast  v/ill  show 
that  Parian  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  tint  when  compared  wirh 
biscuit,  which  is  white— quite  white.  Parian  was  introduced 
about  1846,  at  the  suggestion,  it  is  said,  of  Gibson,  the  sculptor, 
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SO  that  it  docs  not  enter  into  our  classification  of  "old" 
china.  Yet  some  of  the  fine  Parian  pieces,  not  Co])eland's 
alone,  but  from  other  factories,  too,  are  artistically  fine,  such 
as  "  The  Infancy  of  Jupiter,"  "  Lady  Godiva,"  "  The  Flute 
Player,"  "  The  Reading  Girl,"  and  busts.  "  A  Mother  "  and 
"  Love."  Besides  figures,  groups,  and  busts,  various  other 
beautiful  products  are  made  in  Parian.  The  first  point  to 
be  emphasised  here  is  that  Parian  is  nut  biscuit,  and  the 
otlier  point  is  that  it  is  not  olil.  As  there  is  no  glaze  upon 
biscuit  china,  the  file  wil'  give  easy  evideiue  as  to  whether 
the  paste  is  hard  or  soft. 

Plain  White  Porcelain,  Glazed.- Plain   white  porcelain, 
glazed,  forms  a  large  class  of  our  earliest  ware,  and  is  often 
distinguished   by  disfiguring  cracks,   crazes,   and   blemishes, 
which  naturally  mark  the  experimental  stage.     Por  instance, 
two  Taoist   immortals,  or  gods,   in  white  porcelain,   might 
be  submitted  to  you.     The  model  is  the  same,  yet  one  is 
Chinese   and   the   other   Plymouth.     How   can    you   detect 
this   difference  ?    The   colour  glaze   and   the   firing  of   the 
Chinese  i)roduct  are  all  perfect  ;   the  glaze  lies  smootlily  and 
evenly,  and  the  paste  is  not  cracked  or  flawed  in  the  kiln. 
The  inside  is  very  like  the  sugar  icing  on  p.  cake,  and  has  no 
glaze.     The  Plymouth  figure,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  white; 
it  is  all  stained  brown,  owing  to  the  use  of  wood  in  the  kiln, 
From  the  same  cause  it  has  a  uTmiber  of  tiny  black  spots  ail 
round  it,  especially  on  tlie  projecting  i)arts.     Again,  owin^' 
to  imperfection  of  paste,  it  has  numerous  flaws  or  fire-cracks. 
Both  are  hard  paste  with  hard  glaze,  which  the  file  will  not 
touch ;   but   the  Cliinese  production  shows  the   hand   of  a 
maiter,  whilst  the  Plymouth  figure  is  evidently  the  work 
of  a  beginner.     There  are  several  qualities  of  white,  of  which 
the  most  valuable  is  a  rich  creamy  tint,  called  blunt:  de  Cin., 
which  was  cojjied  with  some  success  at  Saint-Cloud,  Divsden, 
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Chelsea,  and  elsewhere.  To  take  one  example — a  teapot. 
The  Chinese  form  and  colour  were  reproduced  at  all  the 
factories  named,  and  the  Chelsea  copy  is  marked  by  the 
anchor  embossed.  The  early  white  glazed  ware,  especially 
the  teacups,  saucers,  and  plates,  are  of  very  slight  value, 
except  for  purposes  of  comparison.  Generally  there  is  no 
mark,  and  it  is  only  by  apjilying  the  tests  which  have  been 
given  that  the  collector  can  classify  them.  Certain  well- 
known  pieces  are  striking,  such  as  the  bust  of  George  II., 
height  15J  in.,  after  that  modelled  by  Kysbrack,  about 
1745,  Chelsea,  and  Mr.  Woodward  as  "  A  Fine  Gentleman  " 


WHITE    PORCELAIN — CHINESE. 

in  the  play  Lethe  by  David  Garrick,  about  1765,  Chelsea, 
with  another  statuette  of  Mrs.  Catherine  (Kitty)  Clive  as 
"  Mrs.  Riot  "  in  the  same  play,  of  the  same  period  and  factory. 
These  specimens  should  receive  the  careful  attention  of 
beginners,  for  they  embody  the  highest  excellence  in  white, 
or  rather  blanc  de  Chine,  that  our  English  manufacturers 
have  ever  produced. 

A  Word  to  Beginners. — The  fault  of  most  beginners  is 
that  they  expect  to  go  through  a  museum  or  to  read  a  book 
or  a  few  articles,  and  then  to  become  exi«?rts.  The  museum 
is  exceedingly  helpful;  but  examine  a  few  pieces  at  a 
time,  not  a  few  cases,  and  thoroughly  study  them.    The 
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best  experience  is  handling  genuine  examples  and  noting  all 
the  characteristics.  The  period  of  ceramic  history  covered 
by  variations  in  the  paste  and  glaze  ends  with  the  eighteenth 
century — the  exceptions  have  been  noted — so  that  all  the 
factories  alike  produced  what  may  be  termed  "  bone  porce- 
lain "  quite  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and,  consequently, 
if  the  later  white  china  is  examined,  no  differences  can  be 
seen  either  in  the  paste  or  glaze,  and  if  there  is  no  mark, 
nor  any  distinctive  style  of  coloui  or  decoration,  the  general 
classification  of  "Old  Staffordshire"  is  i.pplied.  Old 
Staffordshire  china,  unnamed,  is  seldom  of  the  higher  c  quality ; 
but  Longton  Hall,  New  Hall,  Davenport,  Minton,  Spode, 
and  Wedgwood  are  names  which  are  dear  to  collectors. 
Professor  Church  says  :  "  I  felt  that  a  single  specimen  of 
early  Minton  porcelain  would  suffice  to  represent  a  whole 
group  of  factories,  including  those  carried  on  by  Davenport, 
Spode,  and  Wedgwood,  so  far  as  their  productions  in  porce- 
lain are  concerned." 

White-and-Blue  under  the  Glaze. — The  decoration  under 
the  glaze  in  blue  on  English  china  is  either  painted  or  printed  ; 
on  Oriental  china  it  is  always  painted.  Let  us  examine  a 
saucer  of  Worcester  blue-and-white,  and  compare  it  with  a 
similar  Chinese  one.  Viewed  by  transmitted  light,  the 
Worcester  has  a  greenish  tinge  in  the  paste.  By  the  use  of 
the  file  we  find  that  both  paste  and  glaze  are  soft.  The 
glaze  lies  unevenly  inside  the  rim  underneath,  and  there 
may  be  a  more  or  less  irregular  space  where  the  glaze  is  so 
thin  as  almost  to  disappear.  If  there  is  a  crescent  mark,  or 
a  script  W,  or  any  other  Worcester  mark,  we  are  sure  it  is 
Worcester.  The  painting  is  not  very  clearly  outlined.  Why  ? 
Because  the  paste  is  soft  and  the  colour  sinks  into  it,  some- 
thing in  the  same  way  that  the  ink  from  the  pen  does  on  a 
piece  of  blotting-paper,  though  not  so  badly.    The  paste 
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itself  has  been  through  the  kiln,  so  that  the  colour  is  applied 
to  the  biscuit,  which  is  absorbent.  After  the  painting  is 
completed,  the  glaze  is  applied  and  the  piece  fired  a  second 
time.  Now  turn  to  the  Chinese  saucer.  It  is  hard  both 
in  paste  and  glaze,  as  tested  by  a  file,  and  is  all  through  alike 
when  examined  by  transmitted  light.  The  blue  decoration 
has  a  firm  outline,  and  the  colour  itself  is  more  varied  in  its 
shades — that  is,  the  blue  is  not  of  one  depth  in  tone  ;  in 
fact,  some  parts  appear  to  have  had,  as  it  were,  two  coats 
of  colour.  The  process  of  application  was  that  the  cobalt 
was  applied  to  the  raw  paste  before  firing,  after  it  had  been 
dried  in  the  air.  The  glazing  and  firing  took  place  after  the 
painting  was  done.  If  the  two  pieces  are  now  placed  side 
by  side,  the  superiority  of  the  Oriental  will  be  apparent. 
With  a  powerful  magnifying-glass  other  differences  can  be 
noted,  such  as  the  tiny  points  in  the  Chinese  piece  made  by 
the  melting  of  the  f'-'ze  in  the  kiln. 

The  Salopian  V''  -The  Salopian  blue  is  somewhat 
similar  in  tone  t  ;  .f  Worcester,  but  the  Plymouth  blue 
is  a  dead,  dull,  d.  •  ■  .e,  and  Bristol  is  finer,  but  not  nearly 
as  fine  as  the  Chinese.  The  ordinary  blue-and-white  printed 
Worcester  is  excellent  of  its  kind.  The  fine  quality  of  the 
porcelain  body,  the  skill  shown  in  form,  decoration,  and 
general  style,  were  approached  by  Caughley  (Salop),  though 
the  transfer-printed  ware  of  the  latter  factory  was  in  a  brighter 
underglaze  blue,  which  was  continued  at  Coalport.  Just  a 
hint  on  the  designs  found  on  English  china.  Even  during 
the  best  period,  which  extended  from  1750  to  1780,  when 
Chelsea  and  Worcester,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  factories, 
were  producing  specimens  of  peculiar  excellence  in  body  and 
decoration,  the  English  potters  displayed  but  little  originality 
— they  simply  copied.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  furnished 
the  patterns  for  the  enamel  colouring,  and  often  for  the 
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shapes  and  style.  Similarly,  when  Dresden  and  Sevres,  a 
little  later,  became  the  rage,  and  were  the  models  of  shape, 
colouring,  and  painting,  our  factories  copied  them,  even 
to  the  marks  !  Dresden  is  hard  paste,  and  early  Sevres 
is  soft.  Three  magnificent  Sevres  vases  in  the  illustration 
below  show  what  a  high  standard  that  factory  had  set,  and 
in  attempting  to  reach  that  standard  the  English  factories 
produced  some  of  their  very  best  work. 
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CHAPTER   IV 
WORCESTER 

Old  China  is  below  nobody's  taste. — Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague,  the  sprightly  letter-writer,  long  ago  declared 
that  "  old  china  is  below  nobody's  taste,  since  it  has  been 
the  Duke  of  Aigyll's,  whose  understanding  has  never  been 
doubted  either  by  his  friends  or  enemies."  As  an  object 
oi  cultured  and  serious  study,  as  a  relaxation  from  the  busi- 
ness of  Ufe,  as  a  means  of  home  decoration  of  the  best  type, 
or  as  a  pastime  for  the  idle  man  of  means,  why  not  collect 
old  china  ?  If  you  are  a  connoisseur,  and  really  know  what 
to  buy,  old  china  is  a  very  good  investment,  too.  At  the 
present  time  Worcester  china  is  in  such  great  demand  that 
fine  specimens  fetch  high  prices.  The  factory  at  Worcester 
was  founded  by  Dr.  Wall,  a  physician,  well  skilled  in 
chemistry,  who  had  employed  himself  in  researches  and 
experiments  so  successfully  that  a  practical  business  was 
possible  in  1751,  with  W.  Davies  as  manager  till  1783.  The 
most  brilliant  years  were  from  1768  to  1783,  during  which 
period  the  decoration  reached  its  highest  excellence. 

The  Earliest  Worcester. — The  early  English  factories 
began  by  making  white,  or  blue-and-white,  china  in  exact 
imitation  of  the  Chinese,  and  met  with  such  success  as 
to  encourage  further  imitations  in  colours  of  both  Chmese 
and  Japanese  porcelain.  The  earliest  Worcester — Dr.  Wall's 
Worcester — consisted  of   tea-services  and  other  articles  for 
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domestic  use,  painted  in  blue,  under  the  glaze,  with  Chinese 

subjeci-.    Sometimes  the  decoration  was  modified  by  another 

pattern,   slightly  embossed  or  raised.    The  characteristics 

of  this  early  ware  are  to  be  found  in  the  paste  and  the  glaze. 

The  paste  was  of  a  creamy  »vhite,  very  soft  and  pleasing ; 

when  held  up  to  the  light  the  well-known  slightly  greenish 

tint  could  be  detected.    The  composition  of  the  paste  was 

not  known,  bui  piactically  it  was  a  glassy  frit,  containing 

more  or  less  soapstone,  which  made  up  the  part  which  was 

not  fusible.    Thus  it  resembled  all  the  early  pastes,  such  as 

Bow  and  Chelsea,  which  were  made  of  fusible  glass,  varying 

in  composition  and  therefore  in  hardness,  mixed' with  as 

much  finely  ground  non-fusible  material  as  it  would  take 

up  and  hold.    Bone-dust  was  added  to  the  soapstone  or 

china-rock  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  whilst  later  the 

paste  of  all  English  porcelain  acquired  a  typical  uniformity, 

and  has  to  be  distinguished  by  other  means. 

A  Notable  Distinction.— Worcester  belongs  to  the  class 
of  "  soft  paste  "  china.  Here  we  recapitulate.  It  can  be 
scratched  with  the  point  of  a  penknife  or  with  a  file,  or,  to 
take  even  simpler  means,  if  you  rub  it  with  your  thumb- 
nail it  will  not  file  the  nail,  though  "  hard  paste  "  will  do 
this.  The  glaze,  applied  by  dipping,  gives  a  glassy  covering 
to  the  paste  or  body,  and  makes  it  impervious  to  liquids. 
By  comparison,  the  Worcester  glaze  is  thinner  than  that  of 
Bow  and  Chelsea,  and  harder  than  that  of  Derby.  In  the 
very  early  pieces  of  Worcester  a  slight  discoloration  is 
sometimes  found,  owing  to  excess  of  lead  in  the  ghze.  A 
notable  distinction  enables  one  who  knows  to  tell  in  a  minute 
whether  the  piece  under  consideration  is  or  is  not  Worcester, 
and  this  is  worthy  of  note  for  all  those  who  collect  old  china! 
On  the  base  of  cups,  saucers,  dishes,  etc.,  at  the  part  remote 
from  the  middle  and  nearest  the  rim  there  is  a  shrinkage 
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of  glaze,  so  clearly  shown  in  most  pieces  as  to  be  a  typical 
Worcester  mark,  even  if  there  is  no  other. 

Marks  Frequently  Forged.— Marks  are  so  frequently 
forged  that  they  cannot  by  themselves  be  trusted,  but, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  paste  and  the  glaze,  they 
afford  an  additional  means  of  identification.  The  earliest 
marks  are  probably  the  tiny  workmen's  marks,  of  which  a 
selection  will  be  given.  Then  follows  the  cursive  W  for 
Wall  till  1783.  Another  of  the  earliest  marks  is  the  crescent 
till  1793,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Caughley 
crescent  or  C.  The  square  mark  indicates  the  very  best 
Worcester.  Following  the  blue-and-white,  and  afterwards 
proceeding  side  by  side  with  it,  Worcester  china  was  painted 
in  colours  and  gilt,  still  imitating  Chinese  and  Japanese. 
The  finest  imitations  were  made,  until  an  English  form  of 
decoratio  gave  a  distinctive  character  to  Worcester  by  the 
adoption  of  transfer-printing  in  175^,  by  Robert  Hancock, 
from  Battersea,  where  the  process  had  been  applied  to 
enamels.  The  "  King  of  Prussia  "  mug  is  a  notable  example 
of  the  style.  Other  j)ortraits,  such  as  0"«en  Charlotte, 
William  Pitt,  and  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  «ere  produced, 
as  well  as  engravings  by  Hancock,  Val  Green,  Ross,  and 
others,  of  rural,  domestic,  and  contemporary  society  subjects 
The  process  of  transfer-printing  since  this  time  has  been 
widely  adopted,  and  most  recently  b>  the  Jar-anese.  From 
1772  to  1774  Hancock  was  a  partner  in  the  concern.  In  the 
latter  yea.  '.e  left,  and  transfer-printing  gradually  declined. 
Richard  Holdship,  an  earlier  partner,  was  associated  with 
him  in  the  process  of  this  printing,  and  his  initials  are  some- 
times found  on  the  engraved  i)latcs,  whilst  Rotert  Hancock's 
full  name  is  on  others. 

See  the  Frontispiece.—  I  must  refer  you  to  the  Frontispiece 
of  the  book,  which  is  a  reproduction  of  an  old  print  never 
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before  published,  for  the  use  of  whicl    j  mm  niHebf,vl  to  Mr 
George  Stoner.    It   is  all  the  more  M<l.rest.r     K^cau;,*-  it 
shn\^'s  the  first   lessee    Richard   Holds!  Ip's  interest   in  the 
business,  and  more,  the  draw  rip  and  t-ngravin^   we.     done 
by  Robert    Hancock.      The    initials   R.  H.    apply  t.     both, 
but   Robert   Hancock  was  the  engraver  of  those  excellent 
copperplates  which  were  so  effect  ivel\-  used  in  the  \r.   cess 
of    transfer-print  mg.     Holdship    appears    to    have    become 
bankrupt  in  1761,  and  three  years  later  we  shall  notice  his 
connection  with  the  Derby  factory.     Rolwrt  Hancock,  who 
in  all  probability  came  from  the  Battersea  enamel  works, 
was.   afte;-   lea\ing   Worcester,   employed   at   '"aughley  and 
Coalport.     R.  H.  f.   (Rol^ert  Hancock  fecit)  or  R.   Hancock 
fecit  has  been  traced  to  Balterj.oa,  Caughley,  and  Coalpi.rt, 
and  many  specimens  without  such  marks  bear  the  undeniable 
impression  of  this  master  hand. 

Early  Printed  Sperim-ns.— The  collector  should  note  thai 
early  specimens  in  black,  and  less  frequently  in  red,  puce,  or 
purple,  arc  printed  over  the  glaze,  that  is,  the  impressions 
from  engraved  copper-plates  were   applied  to  the  article  to 
be  decorated  :^fter  it  was  practically  finished;    then  it  was 
burned  in  by  refiring.     Later,  in  1770,  blut  „nd  other  colours 
were  applied  under  the  glaze,  so  that  painted  Hue  und»  r  the 
glaze,  and  blue  printed  under  the  glaze,  must  be  distin- 
guished.     Sometimes  pieces  were  decorated  by  a  combination 
of    the  two    processes,   partly  transfer-ptmted   and   partly 
painted ;    the  outlines  were  furnished  by  mechanical  means 
and  the  colour  applied  by  hand.     Even       ses  of  a  high 
quality,  painted  with  extreme  care,  show  a       mnd-work  of 
transfer-printing.    The  printed  pieces  in  blue  were  marked 
with  a  closed  or  fiiled-in  crescent,  whcrea    ..:    painted  ware 
the  crescent  was  always  an  open  or  outline  or.e. 

Worcester  Copied  Dresden.— Avoid  Worcester  i  rgeries  ! 
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In  the  old  days  Worceser  <    pied  Dresien  an 

in  form  and  der  ration,  and,  in  additiui;,  cnpi       the  m      s. 

Now,  amongst  pi*  sont-da\    (oi    furies,  n.  ne  ..  irf         it 

as  copies  of  the  (^i  1  Worrest-.      scnle-paitrrri  * 

with  exotic   birds,   with   t!      s     are   fnn  k   m  d 

1768-178J.     As  beJn-e  ni.  ni  this  lie/  ,  :he 
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U  iman,  fn  m  Chelsea,  u^nt  to  \  "orcester  as  painters,  but 
th  ■  Wor  "T  St  vie  ha-  it  en  ttled  before  this.  What 
fa.  tor^  nt  01  moderi     Oriental,  Continental,  or  English, 

nuld  excel  e  pm^  h.  '^  and  1  'le  pov  iercd  blue  of  Worceste'  :* 
Softness  anri  Delicacy.  nit.iung  the  mazarine  blue 
a.  i  the  powdo;  .  blue  ol  il-  H-  0,  they  excelled  them, 
bf  use  they  at  1  led  .1  softness  h1  delicacy  which  soft  paste 
alu  s  posso-;ses  and  which  is  lat  ixing  in  hard  paste.  Nay, 
mor  ,  Worccf  -  added  a  salmon-scale  blue,  which  remains 
supreme  i  ni  hstanding  French  and  German  forgeries — 
clcv  ,  vtT\  v-er  as  they  are.  This  old  scale  blue  is  much 
sot  ■  a'ter  by  collectors  and  dealers,  and  it  is  worth  more 
tha  ts  ;ght  in  gold.  But  there  is  Worcester  and  Worces- 
icn  it  is  scale  blue.  An  ordinary  cup  and  saucer, 
I'  -,  with  flowers  in  white  panels,  in  colours  and 

gii;  rth  about  £8  to  £10.    A  similar  one,  with  exotic 

birds  paintedj  is  about  three  times  as  valuable,  and 
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a  pair  of  such  cups  with  Watteau  figure  decoration  were 
sold  at  the  Trapnell  sale  for  £157  los.  In  order  of  merit 
and  value,  finely  gilt  scale  blue  may  be  classed  in  order  of 
its  painting— figures,  exotic  birds,  flowers. 

Other  Rich  Ground  Colours.— Other  rich  ground-colours 
were  successful^  employed,  amongst  them  apple-green,  pea- 
green,  claret,  yellow,  and  turquoise.  As  with  the  blues, 
panels  were  reserved  in  white  for  painting. 

Apple-green   Worcester  is  highly  appreciated;  and   what 
a  lovely  ground  it  is  !     How  it  harmonises  with  the  exotic 
bird  decoration  or  with  the  flowers  !     Vases  and  mugs,  sets 
and  single  pieces  of  wonderful  beauty.    Then  we  find  evi- 
dences of  Dresden  influence  in  the  turquoise-blue  ground, 
and  of  the  Chelsea  artists  who  painted  the  panels,  migrating 
to  Worcester    when  troubles  came  to  Sprimont,  when  ill- 
health  ltd  to  failure.     Similar  flowers  may  be  traced  in  the 
decoration  of  the  rich  claret  grounds,  where  again  the  white 
panels  and  the  flowers  were  enclosed  with  frames  of  matt 
gold  chased  in  elaborate  detail.    The  claret  ground  of  Chelsea 
china  is  very  fine,  but  this  is  deeper,  and  the  mottled  surface 
is  pulsating  with  shades  which  resemble  fine  Chinese  powder, 
blue  in  effect  though  not  in  colour.     In  the  British  Museum 
the  bowl  made  at  Bow  by  T.  Craft  is  decorated  in  the  "  old 
Japan  taste,"  but  the  characteristic  old   Imari  has  more 
typical  decoration,  more  of  the  trellis-woAc,  large  peonies, 
and  other  flowers,  and  the  kiku-mon,  the  chrysanthemum 
badge  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Japan,  or  the  kiri-mon.  with 
its  .hree  broad  leaves  and  three  spikes  of  flowers,  the  badge 
of  the  Mikado's  family,  is  often  found  reserved  in  a  small  panel. 
The  Worcester  "  Japan  pattern  "  displayed  upon  vases,  jar- 
dinieres, jugs,  etc.,  has  a  most  pleasing  effect,  softer  and  more 
delicate  than  the  original  ware  which  was  exported  from 
Nij)pon  from  1641  onwards.    Yet  this  was  by  no  means 
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the  finest  of  the  copies  of  Oriental  porcelain  made  at  this 
factory.  I  have  seen  marvellous  reproductions  of  Chinese 
patterns,  intricate  designs  executed  with  the  greatest  skill, 
miracles  of  the  art  of  the  English  painter,  and  even  more  of 
the  gilder,  for  gilding  was,  perhaps,  the  least  successful  form 
of  decoration  applied  in  the  East.  I  remember  two  vases 
particularly,  sixteen  inches  high  with  covers,  hexagonal  in 
shape.  They  had  a  scale-green  ground  varied  by  strips  of 
shagreen,  enclosing  panels  of  which  the  white  ground  was 
decorated  with  dragons  and  trees,  sprays  and  blossoms  in 
rich  profusion.  The  gilding  was  exquisite,  the  frames,  the 
lace  and  its  fringe,  all  "as  superb.  The  price  seemed  to  me 
quite  moderate — a  thousand  pounds.  Why,  if  they  had  been 
old  Chinese  of  the  Kang-He  period  they  would  have  been 
\vorth  four  times  that  sum  ! 

Nelson  was  specially  favoured  by  Worcester.  Collectors  are 
fully  aware  of  this,  and  buy  eagerly  any  pieces  with  the  single 
draped  figure  in  a  central  panel,  or  with  that  panel  blazoned 
with  the  arms  of  Lord  Nelson,  Duke  of  Bronte,  surmounted 
with  a  viscount's  coronet  over  that  of  a  duke,  supported, 
dexter,  by  a  sailor  holding  a  palm-leaf  and  a  pennant ;  sinister, 
by  a  lion  grasping  the  standard  in  its  mouth.  Specimens  of 
both  of  these  services  are  «hown  in  the  illustration  of  Nelson 
relic  ,  all  of  which  is  '  ■  ter  except  the  plate  with  the 
anchor,  which  was  niadt  v  /ilson.  The  "  Japan  pattern  " 
is  shown  on  the  smaller  p.„ces. 

Just  another  recapitulation  on  the  colours  and  the  gilding. 
In  soft  paste,  the  ground-colours— those  applied  under  the 
glaze— sink  into  the  paste,  and  seldom  leave  a  clear,  well- 
defined  edge,  for  the  unglazed  paste  has  a  power  of  absorption 
after  the  manner  of  blotting-paper.  This  is  hidden  by  a 
rich  frame  in  gold,  which  in  the  early  pieces  is  a  dead  matt 
gold,  not  rubbed  down  and  burnished,  as  it  is  later.    When 
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the  collector  begins,  how  is  he  to  know  ?    Real  knowledge 

comes  by  experience,  and  by  experience  only,  until  he  reaches 

the  stage  when  he  says,  "  I  do  not  know  how  I  know,  but 

I  know !  "    Be  careful ;    get  guarantees  when  purchasing, 

and  do  not  buy  "  with  your  ears."     1  must  mention  two 

examples.     One  was  a  dealer  whose  friends  (?)   got  up  a 

little  surprise  for  him.    At  an  auction  he  bought  three  fine 

Worcester  vases  for  £1,000.    They  were  beautiful  forgeries. 

The  other  was  a  dealer  who  bought  two  pea-green  Worcester 

vases  for  35s.  at  an  auction.    He  did  not  "know,"  so  he 

sold  them  for  £4  to  another  man  who  did  know,  and  he  sold 

them  for  ;f  1,000. 

Examples  of  Forgeries.— Th.  many  examples  of  forgeries 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  shops  will  be  useful  to  th"  col- 
lector, because  they  will  teach  him  what  to  avoid.     B„i;  the 
distinctive  features  of  Old  Worcester  as  to  paste,  glaze,  and 
colour  will  soon  be  recognised,  and  the  marks  now  given  will 
be  a  great  help  in  the  same  direction.    The  W  is  said  to  be 
the  mark  of  those  pieces  made  under  the  personal  direction 
of  Dr.  Wall,  but  it  is  interesting  that  Warmstry  (the  factory) 
and  Worcester  should  have  the  same  initial.    The  crescent 
is  supposed  to  have  l)een  taken  from  the  arms  of  the  family 
of   Warmstry,  which  were  carved  on  the  wainscoted  walls 
of  the  rooms  which  the  workmen  used.    The  W  had  several 
forms  {sec  *'os.  i  to  5),  and  the  crescent  varied,  as  shown  in 
Nos.  6  to  9.    The  next  numbers  up  to  15  are  meaningless 
imitations  of  Oriental  marks,  whilst  17  and  18  are  poor  forgeries 
of  the  crossed  Dresden  swords  which  were  used  with  the  W. 
The  square  marks  were  variously  fretted,  and  they,  too, 
were  originally  copied  from  Oriental.     In  some  factories- 
Derby,  for  instance— the  workmen  or  painters  had  numbers. 
Resemble  the  Sevres  Emblems.— At  Sevres  the  painters 
used  monograms,  or  figures,  or  emblems.    The  small  marks 
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found  on   Worcester  resemble  the   Sevres   emblems,   but, 

unfortunately,  no  list  seems  to  have  been  preserved  in  the 

former  factory.    The  list  given  is  capable  of  extennon,  and 

it  remains  for  those  who  have  specimens  of  Old  N^'orcester 

without  any  factory  ^  s. 

mark,    to     inspect        '         \.        ^      ^  ...^  M^  if 

with  care  the  rim 

of  the  base,  or  the 

base  itself,  so  as  to 

discover    the    very 

tiny  marks  in  gold 

colour,  or  blue,  of 

which     thirty    ex- 
amples  are    given. 
Notes    on    these 
marks  will  be  wel- 
comed.   Dresden 
marks  (a)  and  Sdv- 
res,  or  rather,  Vin- 
cennes  (6)  were  good 
forgeries  of  the  early 
marks  of  those  fac- 
tories.   The  mono- 
gram R.H.,  with  the 
anchor,     was      the 
mark  of  Richard 
Holdship,  or  Rcl>ert 
Hancock,  who   has 
made  good  his  claim 
for  the  fine  transfer- 
printing.     The   last  °^°  Worcester  marks. 
three  marks  are  B,  sciatched  in  the  paste  for  Barr  ;  Flight's 
mark  with  the  crown  and  crescent ;  and  one  of  the  numerous 
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marks  of  the  combination— in  this  case  Barr,  Flight,  and  Barr. 
These  introduce  the  second  period. 

Name  Mark  Modified.-In  1783.  T.  Flight,  the  London 
agent    of   the   works,    bought   them   for  ;f3.ooo.    including 
premises,  stock,  plant,  and  models.     "  Flight  "  or  "  Flights  " 
was   used   as   a    mark,    written    or    impressed,    sometimes 
with    a   crescent   painted   in    blue.     This   name-mark   was 
modified  as  changes  occurred  amongst  the  proprietors.     In 
1793  these  were  Flight  and  Barr  ;    in   1807,  1- light  Barr. 
*nd  Barr ;    1813.  Barr,  Flight,  and  Barr  ;    1829  to  1840,' 
Barr  and  Barr.    The  initials  alone  were  often  used  as  a 
mark,  either  painted,  printed,  or  scratched  in  the  paste. 
The  scratched  B  for  Barr  is  not  frequently  found.    There 
was  a   great  deterioration    in   the  quality  and    beauty  of 
Worcester  beginning  with  the  Flight  period,  and  early  in 
the    nineteenth    century    the    paste    adopted    assumed    the 
general  English  type.      Bone-ash,  Cornish  china-stone  and 
chma-clay    form     the    standard    constituents.       Evidently 
then,  by  contrast,  the  differences  between  old  and  modern 
Worcester  can  be  distinguLshcd  by  the  careful  student.     The 
early  pieces  thrown  on  the  wheel  were  comparatively  thick  ; 
the  cups  had  no  handles.    The  early  handles  were  thin  rollJ 
of  clay;   later  they  were  moulded.     Gilding  was  sparsely 
used,  with  delicate  sprigs  of  flowers  as   '-coration.  and  there 
was  no  factory  mark.     Chamberlains  Worcester  is  another 
story  of  another  factory.    Just  when  Flight  took  over  the 
old  works,  one  of  ins  china-painters  began  to  tliink  of  com- 
mencing business  for  hmiself.    This  was  Robert  Chamber- 
lain, who.  with  his  brother  Humphrey  and  Richard  Nash, 
founded  in  1786  the  Diglis  Works,  where  Royal  Worcester 
is  still  made.     Soon  the  high  quality  of  his  ware  and  the 
beauty  of  its  decoration  secured  not  only  the  patronage  of 
Royalty,  but  an  increasing  amount  of  public  support,  and 
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the  gradual  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  the  productions  of 

the  old  factory  enabled  Chamberlains  to  absorb  ultimately 

Flight,  Barr,  and  Barr.    From  1798  to  1827  H.  Chamberlain 

and  Robert    Chamberlain,    juniors,    were 

the  proprietors,  with  the  addition  of  G. 

Boulton  from  1804  to  i8ri.     This  younger 

Chamberlain  was,  like  his  father,  a  painter, 

excelling   in  portraits,  one  of   which — the 

Princess   Charlotte — secured    the    cordial 

approval  of  the  Royal  Family. 

The  Regent  Body.~In  181 1  a  great 
improvement  was  made  in  the  paste  or 
liody  of  the  best  productions,  the  result 
l)eing  an  ideal,  transparent,  but  exteed- 
ingly  costly  porcelain.  This  was  named 
the  Regent  body,  and  is  distinguished  by 
its  perfect  homogeneity.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  newly  adoptf*d  standard  English  por- 
celain refined.  The  marks  of  Chaml)er- 
lain's  Worcester  were  constant,  ami  are 
easily  traced.  The  earliest  are  simply  the 
name  of  the  firm,  usually  written  in  full,  as  "  Chamberlain's." 
"  Chamberlain's  Worcester,"  with  "  63.  Piccadilly,  London." 
Later,  a cro.. n over  "  Chamberlain's  Regent  China  Worcester," 
and  "  155,  New  Bond  Street,  London,"  was  adopted.  Capital 
letters  were  also  used.  From  1840  to  1850  "  and  Co."  was 
added,  the  mark  being  in  italic  writing,  "  Cham}>erlain  and  Co., 
Worcester,"  "Chamberlain's  "  in  capitals,  "Chamberlain  and 
Co.,  Worcester,  155,  New  Bond  Street,"  and  later  "  No.  i. 
Coventry  Street,  London."  Another  mark  of  the  same 
period  was  a  crown  surrounded  by  an  oval  ribbon,  with 
"  Chamberlain  and  Co.,  Worcester,"  in  capitals.  This  last 
mark  indicates  the  time  when  the  old  factory  disappears. 
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the  whole  of  the  stock  and  materiak  being  removed  to  the 
existing  works,  which  were  remodelled  and  rebuilt  in  1853. 
Here,  then,  we  must  leave  Old  Worcester,  but  not  without 
pride  in  its  later  developments.  What  charm,  what  beauty, 
what  perfection,  are  still  to  be  found  in  Worcester !  Though 
different  in  type,  the  productions  of  the  factory,  directed 
by  Kerr  and  Binns,  are  worthy  of  every  attention.  Enamels 
by  Bott  successfully  compete  witli  the  best  periods  >.f  Limoges 
and  Sevres  ;  ivory  porcelain  of  wondrous  softness  and  finish  ; 
jewelled  porcelain  of  unequalled  brilliancy  and  beauty.  This 
is  not  "old"  china  yet. 

Grainger's  Worcester.— Grainger's  Worcester  must  receive 
some  attention,  because  it  was  the  third  facti.ry  working 
there— early  in  the  nineteenth  ce.Uury.  In  .808  Thomas 
Grainger,  nephew  of  Humphrey  Chainl)erlain,  started 
on  his  own  account.  He  took  Mr.  Wood  as  his  partner. 
Both  of  them  were  trained  china-painters,  and  the  firm  was 
"Grainger  and  Wood."  In  1812  Wood  left,  and  Mr.  Lee 
took  his  place,  and  the  mark  became  "  Grainger  and 
Lee."  Then,  when  Lee  retired,  Grainger  alone  carried  on 
the  business  till  iS3c>.  when  he  died.  Later,  a  company, 
"  G.  Grainger  and  Co.,  manufacturers,  Worcester,"  carried 
on  the  works.  The  mark  is  printed  over  the  glaze,  and 
usually  enclosed  in  a  ribbon.  The  ])aste  and  glaze  of  Grainger's 
Wor-f^ter  are  of  good  quality,  l)ut  heavier  than  Chamberlain's, 
owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  body. 

Artistic  Treatment.— The  painting  is  over  the  glaze,  and 
the  flowers  show  evidences  of  artistic  treatment,  though 
the  roses  are  inferior  to  the  Derby  roses.  A  remarkable 
gros-bleu  ground  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  products 
of  this  factory,  and,  viewed  from  the  inside  through  strong 
transmitted  light,  gives  a  striking  illustration  of  the  depth 
of  the  ground  and  the  transparency  of  the  paste.    The  gilding 
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is  very  skilfully  done,  in  curves  and  arabesques,  and  most 
of  the  pieces  are  marked.  Visitors  to  the  old  factory  have 
placed  on  record  accounts  of  the  manufacture  of  Worcester 


J 


figures,  but  they  never  were  a  speciality.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
question  whether  any  one  has  a  really  good  collection  of 
"Old  Worcester  figurcb  "     We  know  the  work  of  lh«  thief 
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china  painters,  such  as  Donaldson.  O'Neale,  Fogo,  and  Baxter, 
though  that  knowledge  is  slight.  Amongst  others,  M.  Solon 
has  given  illustrations  o(  actual  Worcester  figures,  seemingly 
beyond  question.  Yet,  nving  to  the  absence  of  a  definite 
factory  mark  and  to  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  usual 
tests  for  Worcester  china,  practically  the  field  is  open  to 
the  intelligence,  ingenuity,  and  apjMication  of  some  expert 
who  may  be  able  to  sift  from  Bow  and  Chelsea  and  Derby 
a  class  of  figures,  unmarked,  it  may  l>e,  but  unmistakable. 
Is  the  solution  to  l)e  found  in  the  small  painted  or  incised 
marks  given  as  "  workmen's  marks  "  ? 

Worth  its  Weight  in  Gold.— Bott,  the  wonderful  enanu-l- 
painter  of  modern  Worcester,  has  attained  such  a  high 
reputation  that  a  pair  of  \ases  decorated  by  him.  are  valued 
at  the  factory  at  1,500  guineas,  and  a  ewer  and  basui  at 
•50  guineas.  Bott's  work  will  be  priceless  by-and-by, 
though  at  present  it  Is  not  Old  Worcester.  How  can  it  be 
identified  ?  The  Kerr  and  Binns  mark,  "  K.  and  B."  on 
the  top  and  "  Worcester  "  in  a  ribbon  across  the  shield, 
partly  cutting  out  the  date,  has  in  the  left-hand  corner  the 
latt  Mr.  -rjotts  initials.  It  is  only  just  to  say  that  Keri  and 
Binns  brought  the  productions  of  the  factory  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  whether  we  consider  body,  glaze,  form,  or 
decoration.  The  ivory  potxelain  is  one  of  the  specialities, 
and  it  has  all  the  softness,  l>eauty,  and  natural  tint  of  ivory 
itself,  and,  though  only  introduced  by  Mr.  Binns  in  1862,  it 
increases  in  popularity  and  value  as  the  years  pass  by. 

Study  at  the  Museums. — Vases  and  covers,  painted  with 
exotic  birds  ;  shape,  hexagonal  ;  dark-blue  scale  pattern, 
square  mark,  iij  in.  high.  £630.  Of  course,  thLs  pair  is 
not  to  Ix!  compared  with  a  large  vase  about  20  in.  high,  for 
which  the  Earl  of  Warwick  is  said  to  have  given  £10,000. 
The  companion  vase  was  in  the  possessicp  of  the  late  Mr. 
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Henry  Willett,  of  Brighton,  and  it  was  for  sonic  tiiuf  on 
exhibition  in  the  local  museum.  This  suggests  tlio  thought 
that  the  British  andV'utoria  ami  AlU-rt  Museums  are  the 
happy  hunting-grounds  of  those  who  want  to  study  form, 
colour,  glaze,  and  decoration.  The  s|)ecimens  caimot  be 
handled,  but  a  pleasant  time  can  In:  si)ent  to  much  advan- 
tage by  those  who  wish  to  know,  in  studying  the  Iwautiful 
pieces  which  are  so  well  displayed  to  the  public  by  those 
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who  know.  Tiie  best  inlormation  is  t<j  be  ubtauied  by  hand- 
ling and  comparing  actual  pieces  ;  hence  the  value  of  o{)en 
access  to  the  china-oabinets  of  friends  ;  '..Mt,  with  sut  h  help 
as  tliLs  book  tries  to  give,  the  musrums  will  prove  invaluable. 
The  Astonishing  Value  of  Old  Worcester.  Returmiig  to 
prices,  which  ate  not  quitt-  what  lliry  s«rm,  !)».•(  ause  much 
depends  on  the  nan<<-  ut  the  collection,  tin-  company  prtscnt 
at  tlie  sale,  the  dc-.irf  to  po^st -^i  a  ci-rtam  pnci-,  and  the  Hade 
advertisement  which  rtsults  fn»m  e\i>eii>ivi:  and  extiiisive 
purchases,  there  is  still  a  rough  but  general  guide  as  to  vaiu.s, 
and  11  may  be  laid  down  as  an  a.xiom  that  line  old  china 
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sells  itsolf.     The  difiinilty  is  to  get  it ;  there  i:  no  difficulty  in 
selling  it.     In  Kpi  a  fnic  ()l<i  Worcester  cup  find  saucer,  lur- 
quoise-anil-gold  luirdtr,  with  dragons  and  flowers  in  colours, 
square  mark,  cost  £3  3,s.     At  a  moderate  estimate  its  price 
would  l)e  trebled  now.     Similarly,  a  vase  and  cover,  painted 
with  birds  and  flowers,  in  two  large  and  two  small  medallions, 
dark-blue  ground,  which  then  cost  ^283  lox.,  would  now  be 
worth  alK)ut  £<>()().     l}ut,  jmtting  aside  estimates  of  present 
values,  let  us  see  what  j»rices  have  l)een  paid.     ^QI  for  two 
cups  and  covers  with  saucers,  square   mark,  is  alx)ut  ten 
times  the  value  in  gold  !     Again,  a  pair  of  jardinieres,  each 
painted  with  three  compartments  of  exotic  birds  and  flowers, 
9  in.  long,  square  mark,  could  not  lie  cheap  at  )(|23i  ;  and  one 
dish,  10  in.  in  diameter,  centre  painted  with  butterflies,  the 
border  with  panels  of  exotic  birds  and  butterflies,  dark-blue 
and  gold,  cost,  under  the  hammer,  £'54  12s.     Another  pair 
of  cups  and  saucers,   two-handled,   wi.ii  exotic   birds   and 
insects  in  panels,  dark-scale  blue  and  gilt  decoration,  were 
knocked  down  at  £qo  6s.     What  is  the  value  of  a  service  ? 
Well,  a  dessert-service,  121  pieces,  with  landscajH-s  in  panels, 
on  dark  mottled-blue  ground,  gilt,  sold  for  ;fi94  5s.,  and  a 
bowl  II  in.  in  diameter,  exterior  painted  with  exotic  birds, 
insects,  and  flowering  trees,  dark-blue  scale  pattern,  ground 
gilt,  square  mark,  cost  £152  5s.  ;   whilst  a  teapot  and  cover, 
oviform  in  shajK",  with  teapoy,  or  canister  and  cover,  with 
similar   <1«  roration,   sold   for   £i8().     Worth    more    than   its 
weight  in  gold  I     Another  service,  or  rather  part  of  a  dessert- 
service,  painted  in  shajwd  panels  with  birds  and  foliage  on 
dark-maroon  ground,  consisting  of  one  iij-in.  oval-shaped 
dish,  with  sralloi)ed  rim  and  fluted  border,  a  pair  of  9|-in. 
circular  fluted  dishes,  a  pair  of  oval  sugar-basins  with  covers, 
and  twelve  7^-in.  i)lates,  sold  for  £379  ;  and  one  mug  painted 
with  Chinese   ligures,   bouquets  of  flowers,  and  insects  in 
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compartments,  scale-blue  ground,  for  £27  6s.  A  tca-servicc. 
mazarine-blue  ground,  oval  panels  with  exotic  birds  and 
foliage,  gilt,  crescent  mark.  Dr.  Wall  period,  teapot  and  stand, 
teapoy,  cake-plate,  five  teacups  and  one  odd  teacup,  cost 
£345  IDS.  One  plate,  scale-blue,  exotic  birds,  marked  with 
a  W,  fetched  £10  los.  ;  whilst  two  oval-shaped  dishes, 
fluted  borders,  dark  scale-blue  ground,  painted  with  exotic 
birds  and  insects,  gilt,  cost  £105.  Hundreds  of  other 
examples  could  be  given  of  prices— high  pnces—paid  for 
fine  Old  Worcester;  but  much  of  tlit-  jny  ot  '  .illecting  is 
found  in  the  buying  of  good  siJecimiiis.  on  A».  .- V^/^-*". 
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CHAPTKU    V 
CHELSEA 

Chelsea  jwrcelain  has  a  beauty  whkh  is  all  its  own,  and 
the  lovely  Chelsea  figures  in  the  Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber 
Collection  at  South  Kensi-  •  ion  are  fine  enough  to  make  any 
collector  break  the  Tent  ■  v    •nnuuidinent.     Very  little  infor- 
mation can  \>c  gleaned  regariling  the  earliest  manufacture  of 
porcelain  at  Chelsea.     Probably  when  John  Dwight,  the  in- 
ventor of  "  the  niisterie  of  transparent  earthenware,"  retired 
from  the  business,  olher  p()iter:>  at  Clifl.sea,  How,  and  other 
l)laces  in  or  near   I.omlon,  took  uj)  the  china-making,  and 
gradually  suci  eeded  in  the  production  of  an  artilicial  por^  eUin. 
Ihis  was  of  a  glassy  body  or  paste,  wilh  powdered  Oriental 
china  and  a  small  piupoition  ot  wliite  clay  as  the  base,     liie 
early  works  did  not  la>t  long.     I.imehouse  was  closed  m  1750, 
ahd  the  leubrated  Jiattersea  enamel  factory  ui  1754-     ^^^ 
lietore  this  Ciiclsea  hail  made  a  reputation.     The  noted  milk- 
jug,  with  the  goat  and  the  l)ee,  is  the  first  dated  piece,  having 
on  the  base  the  incised  triangle  and  "  Chelsea,  1745."  '^'^^  >' 
indicates  that  the  Chelsea  factory  had  already  reached  to 
some  degree  of  excellence.     In  the  same  year  the  French 
makers  applied  for  })owers  to  establish  a  factory  at  Vincennes, 
and   urged  that  it   would  loiiiittiact   the   mijx)ftatioii  troiii 
England  and  Germany.     Though  Chelsea  is  not  named,  no 
doubt  It  was  referred  to  as  "  the  most  considentbU."     Tiiis 
is  the  more  likely,  when  we  consider  the  numl>er  of  tine 
specimens   which  still   survive.     Tradition   puts    the   actual 
date  as   17J0,  and  makes   the  tiers  responsible  for  its  first 
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foundation.     In  the  London  TraJesithin,  1747,  was  a  notice 

that  the  Cholsoa  Works  were  producing  imitations  of  Chinese 

and  Dresden  china.     In   1750  was  anotlier  advertisement, 

stating   that   N.  S|>ri- 

inont     had    succeeded 

Charles  r,.>uyn  in  the 

management. 

Chelsea  in  1750  and 
later.  —  Kuquet,  writ- 
ing on  tlie  stale  of  art 
in  England  at  thisdate, 
said  :  "  In  the  neigh- 
lx>urhood  of  London 
ttirrr  are  three  or  four 
nianulaf  tories  of  p<ir- 
relairi  that  of  Chelsea 
is//ic  nio-ilconsiderahlf ; 
a  rich  |iatron  hears  the 
exjieiise  of  it,  and  an 
able  French  artist  fur 
nishes  or  sujx'rvises 
the  models  and  all  that  is  manufactured  there."  Tiie  Duke 
of  Cunjlx-rland  was  the  patron  referred  to,  and  he  gave  an 
inuual  grant  towards  its  sup[)ort.  Jacquemart,  in  his  book, 
'  Lcs  Merveilles  de  la  Ceramique,"  speaks  of  Chelsea  :  "  De 
1750  h  1765  e'le  av.'it  acquis  toute  sa  jx^rfection  par  les  soins 
d'un  Stranger,  M.  S:  !  emont.  Les  groupes,  les  vases  ornementf^s 
jx  uvent  rivaliser  avrc  ce  que  la  France  et  la  Saxe  produisaient 
de  plusi^legant."  I'nder  Nicholas  Sprimont,  who  was  an  artist 
of  some  note,  the  productions  of  the  factory  :'.ttained  a  particu- 
larly highstandard.  Contemporary  writers  "sc  strikingterrns  in 
describingthe  newporcelain.  Onewho  was  allowed  tosee  Queen 
Charlotte's  collection  in  Buckingham  Palace  stated :  "  I  beheld 
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with  admiration  a  complete  service  of  Chelsea  china,  rich 
and  beautiful  in  fancy  beyond  description.    I  never  saw  any 
Dresden  near  so  fine."     Even  Horace  Walpole  was  enthusi- 
astic.     In  1763  he  wrote  :    "  I  saw  yesterday  a  magnificent 
service  of  Chelsea  china  which  the   King  and  Queen  are 
sending  to  the  Duke  of  Mecklenberg.    There  are  dishes  and 
plates  without  number,  an  epergne.  candlestick,  salt-cellars, 
sauce-boats,  tea  and  coffee  equipages,  etc.     M  short,  it  is 
complete,  and  cost  £1,200."     What  would  be  the  value  of 
such  a  service  now  ?    Why,  a  pair  of  vases  I4i  m.  high  were 
sold  by  auction  a  short  time  since  for  £609 !     Public  adver- 
tisements are  valuable  evidence  of  the  kind  of  goods  made 
at  Chelsea.     Dated  December  17th,   i754.  the  Public  Ad- 
vertiser had  the  following  :  "  To  be  sold  by  auction.     All  the 
entire  stock,  bought  from  the  proprietor's  warehouse  in  Pall 
MaU,  consisting  of  snuff-boxes,  smelling-bottles,  and  trinkets 
for  watches  (mounted  in  gold  and  unmounted),  in  various 
beautiful  shapes,  of  an  elegant  design  and  curiously  painted 
in  enamel,  &c."     Some  of  these  trinkets  are  less  than  an  inch 
in  height.     In  the  same  year,  1754.  Mr-  Hughes,  ironmonger, 
Pall    Mall,    in    a   trade   advcrtipemcnt,   offered    "  compleat 
services  of  plates  and  dishes,  tureens,  and  sauce-boats,  &c., 
several  elegant  epargnes  for  desarts,  several  figures,  and  the 
greatest  choice  of  branches  with  the  best  flowers."     These 
flowers  were  modelled  and  coloured  after  nature,  and  they 
are  now  very  rare.    They  were  used  in  flower-pots,  grottoes, 
and  in  other  ways  for  table  decoration. 

N.  Sprimont,  Chelsea.— N.  Sprimont  continued  the  manu- 
facture at  Chelsea  till  1768-9,  bul,  owing  to  a  long  illness  in 
1757  and  1758,  the  production  was  very  limited  for  a  time. 
Yet  the  next  year,  under  a  new  icdse,  vigorous  efforts  were 
made  to  reach  the  highest  excellence,  and  so  successful  were 
they,  that  dealers  surrounded  the  doors  and  purchased  the 
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goods  as  fast  as  they  were  produced.  The  books  seem  to 
have  been  kept  with  care  during  this  period,  and  in  an  early 
catalogue  published  in  175^)  much  information  was  given  as 
to  the  variety,  nature,  and  cost  of  this  porcelain.  Sprimont's 
health  again  failed  in  I7()i,  with  the  result  that  two  years 
later  the  works  wtre  offered  for  sale.  However,  it  was  only 
in  1769  that  a  sale  was  effected  to  a  Mr.  Co<,  who  the  next 
year  disposed  of  the  concern 
to  William  Ducsbury,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  celebrated  Derby 
china  works.  The  receipt  fol- 
lowing is  interesting  :  "  Reed., 
London,  5th  Feby.,  1770,  of 
Mr.  Wr  Duesbury,  four  hun- 
dred pounds,  in  jiart  of  the 
purchase  of  the  Chelsea  Porce- 
lain Manufactory  and  its  ap- 
purtenances and  lease  thereof, 
which  I  promise  to  assign  over 
to  him  on  or  before  the  81  h 
instant. — James  Cox." 

Chelsea-Derby,    or    Derby- 
Chelsea. — From    this   time  to 

1784,  when  the  kilns  were  pulled  down,  the  Chelsea  and 
Derby  works  were  carried  on  conjointly,  and  the  removal 
of  men  and  material,  which  had  been  gradually  effected,  was 
completed.  The  Derby  china  had  become  so  popular  that 
Chelsea  was  outrivalled  and  dismantled,  and  the  same  fate 
befel  Bow  in  1775,  Giles's  kiln  in  Kentish  Town  in  1777,  and 
other  works  at  Vauxhall  and  Pedlar's  Acre.  Before  Sprimont 
retired  he  had  considerably  diminished  the  stock  and  materials, 
which  accounted  for  the  low  price  of  £0oo  paid  to  him  by 
Cox.     In  1764  a  sale  took  pla':e  :    "  To  be  sold  by  auction, 
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on  the  premises,  some  time  in  March.     Everything  in  general 
belonging  to  it,  and  all  tho  remaining  unfinished  pieces, 
glazed  and  unglazed  ;  some  imperfect  enamelled  ditto  of  the 
useful  and  ornamental,  all  the  materials,  the  valuable  and 
extensive  variety  of  fine  models  in  wax,  in  brass,  and  in  lead  ; 
all  the  plaster  moulds  and  others,  the  mills,  kilns,  and  iron 
presses  ;   together  with  all  the  fixtures  of  the  different  ware- 
houses. Sic.     N.B.— When   everything  is  sold   belonging  to 
the  manufactory,  &c.,  and  the  large  warehouse  cleared,  there 
is  to  be  sold  at  the  Chelsea  manufactory  some  most  beautiful 
pieces  of  the  truly  inimitable  mazarine  blues,  crimson,  and 
gold  that  Mr.  Sprimont  has  thought  deserving  finishing,  &c." 
One   more   advertisement    in    the    Gazetteer,    or  New   Daily 
Advertiser,  May,  1769,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  previous 
sale  was  not  a  success      "  To  be  sold  by  auction  in  Charles 
Street  on  Wednesday,  17th  May,  and  following  days."     Then 
follows  a  catalogue  of  all  the  curious  and  matchless  pieces, 
consisting   of   beautiful  vases,  antique  urns,   perfume-pots, 
services  of  all  kinds— most  highly  finished  in  the  mazarine 
blue,  crimson,  p--.  :,rccr.,  and  gold,  finely  painted  in  figures, 
birds,  fruit,  and  flowers,  enriched  with  gold  and  curiously 
chased.    The  models,  mills,  kilns,  etc.,  were  again  advertised. 
Cox  practicahy  bought  the  last  group,  with  the  lease  and 
goodwill,  but  he  employed  no  j^otters,  only  a  caretaker ;  and 
after  a  short  period  Duesbury  became  the  proprietor,  and, 
for  a  time,  activity  once  more  reigned  at  Chelsea.    The 
names  of  some  of  his  hands  are  given,  with  their  wages,  and 
we  shall  find  some  of  these  working,  later,  at  Derby,     /.bout 
twelve  persons  were  employed  :   Gauron  received  8.s.  gi.  per 
day  ;    Boarman  or  Boreman,  a  painter  of  landscapes  and 
sea-views,  5s.  3d.  a  day  ;   Wollams,  4s.  6d.  ;  Askew,  4s.  2d.; 
Jenks  or  Jinks,  "^^-nowden,  R.  Boyer,  and  Barton,  each  3s.  6d. 
Painters  and  enamellers  were,  as  a  rule,  paid  so  much  a  day 
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except  when  they  worked  at  home,  when  fixed  rates  were 
paid  for  the  work  done. 

Products  of   the  Works:    1770  to  the  Closing.— Those 
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are  taken  from  the  weekly  bills,  and  are  interesting  because 
they  show  the  price  paid  for  making  the  articles.  For  ex- 
ample :  One  dozen  and  six  "  Fine  Gentle.Man  with  a  Muff." 
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IS    Qrf.  ;   one  dozen  and  six    '  Shcphard  Sheering  of  Sheep," 
IS.  ()d.  ;    six  "  Arliqtjcns."  yd.,  etc.     Leaving  out  the  work 
prices  the  following  pieces  were  commonly  made  at  this 
period,  and  they  are  most  frequently  to  be  found  :    Gentle- 
man   with    a    muff,   shepherd   shearing   sheep,    harlequins, 
antique  jars  with  heads,  ditto  with  handles,  bottles  with 
ornamented  handles,  compotiers,  ornamented  plates,  season 
va^s,  season  perfume-jars,  perfume-jars  with  Indian  figures, 
jonquil  vases  with  stag-head  handles,  ornamental  vases  with 
Chinese   figures,   jars  with   dog  and  rabbits,   pigeon-house, 
perfume-pots,   perfume-pots  with  boys    and    girls    dancmg. 
Venus  at  her  toilet,  on  large  vases,  perfume-vases  with  three 
goats'  heads,  strawberry  comi)otiers,  crimson-and-gold  tea- 
services,    birds,    lambs,    sheep,    dogs,    calves,   etc.     Besides 
these,  a  variety  of  Cupids  figured  on  the  list  :  Cupid  as  a 
letter-carrier,  booted  and  spurred,  with  a  lamb,  crying  by  a.i 
urn,  forging   hearts,  etc.     Boys  were  represented  catching 
squirrels,  bird-nesting,  piping,  with  dogs,  etc.     Numbers  of 
small  seals  were  reproduced,  such  as  lions,  lambs,  and  cocks, 
prettily  modelled  and  coloured. 

This  list  is  fe.ven  at  some  length,  beca-  e  it  may  be  useful 
in  hel,.ing  to  identify  pieces  of  Chelsea,  and,  when  taken  m 
conjunction  with  other  characteristics,  will  leave  the  collector 
no  room  for  doubt,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  factory  inark, 
generally  an  anchor  in  red  or  gold,  or  the  Chelsea-Derby  mark, 
the  anchor  combined  with  a  script  capital  D.  This  last 
mark  is  usually  taken  to  indicate  the  Derby-Chelsea  or 
Chelsea-Derby  period,  from  1770  to  1784  ;  probably  it  was 
used  at  Derby  when  Chelsea  patterns  were  reproduced.  The 
natural  result  followed  the  amalgamation;  the  dominant 
style  of  Chelsea  was  modified  by  the  Derby  influence,  the 
rococo  forms  disappeared  in  favour  of  simple  outlines,  and, 
generally,  the  decoration  adopted  was  Derby  lapis-lazuli  blue. 
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with  subjoci?  painted  in  romparlnicnts.  and  a  very  charnunR 
method  of  gilding  in  strii>.'s. 

The  early  catalogues  of   Dueslmry   illustrate   tin-.     For 
example,   elegant    Etruscan   vases,  enamelled   in    compart- 
ments with  a  figure  of  Shenston  an<l  fnu-  blue  ground  striix«d 
with  gold  ;  caudle  cups,  covers,  and  stands  enamelled  with 
festoons  of  green  iuisks.  garland  of  -oloun  "  flowers,  and  fine 
blue-and-gold   stripes,  ewers    with    n.ask   handles,  classical 
figures  in  compartments  with  gold  strii^es,  f!ower-pots.  green 
and  gold,  finely  painted  in  compartments  with  a  landrcajw 
and  figures.    Some  superb  vases  were  produced,  beautifully 
enan,elled  with   classical  figures  and  landscapes  :    often  a 
figure  was  painted  on  one  side  and  a  landscape  on  the  other. 
Thus  we  have  the  Three  Graces  and  a  landscajx",  Pomona  and 
Prudence  and  a  landscape,  and  so  on.  or  Virtue  on  one  side 
and  Prudence  on  the  other.     The  white  unglazed  porcclam 
of  the  Chelsea  first  period  develojis  into  the  biscuit  >.t  the 
Duesburv  period  and  culminates   in   Derby  bisr-n'     which 
probably  excels  any  other  biscuit  china  ever  proJn. ,   i,  even 
Se-.Tcs.     Duesbury   produced  la:ge   and  small   g.o.:,>s   an 
figures  at  Chelsea,  such  as  the  T>^rce  Virtues,  and  Jason  and 
Medea  before  Diana ;  but  these  were  inferior  to  Derby. 

Chelsea  Marks.— In  the  magnificent  collection  of  Lady 
Charlotte  Schreiber  at  the  Victoria  and  AUx-rt  Museum  there 
are  groups  and  figures  of  supreme  excellence.  If  Chelsea  pro- 
duced only  these  it  would  deserve  to  be  ranked  amongst  the 
first  factories  of  the  world.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  beginner,  and  even  the  exix>rt.  should  know  where 
to  find  the  best  examples  of  any  ceramic  art,  because,  how- 
ever much  one  may  read,  i*  is  not  so  educative  as  seeing  and 
handling.  Time  spent  with  a  definite  object  in  a  museum 
is  time  well  spent.  Now,  upon  the  bases  of  nearly  all  the 
figures  and  groups  mentioned,  the  anchor  in  gold  may  be  found. 
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Oftentimes  it  is  small,  but  careful  inspection  will  reveal 
what  may  be  taken  as  the  factory  mark.  Why  and  exactly 
when  it  vas  adopted  is  not  known.  Two  other  factories, 
Venice  and  Sceaux,  prodiiced  soft-paste  porcelain  and  used 
the  anchor  as  a  mark.  The  Venetian  mark  was  in  gold,  red, 
or  bliK'  The  Sceaux  mark  was  painted  'n  blue.  Many  of 
the  early  Chelsea  and  Bow  pieces  were  unmarked,  and  much 
controversy  has  taken  place  regarding  some  of  the  marks 
found  upon  early  pieces.  The  incised  triangle  (i)  was  con- 
sidered a  Bow  mark,  but 
the  goat-and-bee  jug  had 
^'  the   incised    triangle    and 

^  __  Chelsea.      Both     factories 

^^S  ^^^  made  similar  figures,  and, 

Mf       ^         ^^p\  after  all,  it  maybe  left  to 

^jlg    ""        W^     ^  thetasteofthv  collector  to 

^4/  assign  these  doubtful  pieces 

to  either  r')0W  or  Chelsea, 
remembering  that  in  either 
rase  the  incised  triangle  is 
a  very  early,  probably  the 
earliest,  mark.  The  marks  (2)  and  (3)  are  also  claimed  by 
Bow  and  Chelsea.  That  brings  us  to  the  first  Chelsea 
anchor,  a  raised  anchor  upon  an  embossed  oval  {4).  It  is 
in  the  highest  degree  imperative  that  the  collector  should 
regard  the  mark,  especially  the  gold  anchor,  as  only  one 
element  in  identifying  Old  Chelsea.  Beautiful  models 
are  produced,  with  the  typical  figures  and  bocages,  abso- 
lutely true  to  pattern,  and  these  are  not  at  all  rare. 
Caveat  emptor!  They  are  hard  paste,  the  gold  anchor  is 
a  forgery ;  but  some  dealers  even  grind  out  the  gold 
anchor,  and  submit  the  pieces  to  the  purchaser  without  a 
guarantee.     Expensive    articles   should   always    be   accom- 
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panied  by  a  guar- 
antee, which  should 
be  required  from 
the  dealer. 

Other  Marks.- - 
The  mark  alone  is 
scarcely  to  be  de- 
pended upon  as  an 
evidence  of  age,  be- 
cause, in  the  same 
set,  such  early 
marks  as  the  raised 
anchor  and  the 
plain  anchor,  drawn 
in  red,  are  to  be 
found.  It  appears 
difficult    to    decide 

which  is  the  older, 

s  o       consideration 

must    be    given    to 

the    workmanship, 

for  later  specunens         _4-     -f-       -^ 

which   have    elabo-       k,  K-^  fci>* 

rate  decoration  may 

have  the  mark  em- 
bossed, or  in  red  or 

gold.    Now,  the  gold 

anchor,  though  nut  o 

an  absolute  murk  of       .    i 

the  best   porcelain,  ^ 

is  found  on  nearly 

every  one  of  the  fine  figures  of  Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber's 

collection  at  South  Kensington.     It  may  well  be  that  where 
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gold  is  used  in  the  decoration  the  gold  anchor  was 
the  mark,  and  that  any  colour,  not  only  red,  but  whatever 
was  used  for  decoration,  was  applied  as  the  mark.  As 
the  colour  of  the  mark  in  the  eaiiier  pieces  seems  to  have 
been  varied  at  the  will  of  the  workman,  so  does  the  mark 
itself.  In  the  list  will  be  seen  varieties  of  form  and  many 
combinations,  some  pf  which,  marked  (B),  are  claimed  by 
the  Bow  factory ;  but  in  the  absence  of  evidence,  as  has 
been  said,  the  collector  "  pays  his  money  "  for  the  rare  piece 
of  china,  and  "  takes  his  choice,"  whether  he  assigns  it  to 
Chelsea  or  Bow.  Without  doubt,  the  anchor  is  the  true 
Chelsea  mark,  whether  in  gold,  red,  blue,  or  brown  ;  but  even 
in  those  early  days  marks  and  models  were  copied,  and  many 
examples  of  so-called  Chelsea  are  English  imitations.  When 
William  Duesbury  purchased  the  Chelsea  Works  in  1769, 
he  used  the  anchor  with  a  script  D  in  gold.  Two  examples 
are  given,  but  the  crown  over  the  D  and  the  crown  over  the 
anchor  were  also  used  from  1773  to  1784  to  commemorate 
the  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen.  In  1784  the  final  transfer 
to  Derby  took  place,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  these 
marks  were  at  once  discarded.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Sceaux  (Seine)  and  Venice  used  the  anchor  as  a  factory  mark. 
The  list  itself  needs  no  further  explanation. 

How  to  Identify  Old  Chelsea.— The  octagonal  plate  in 
the  illustration  will  serve  very  well  as  a  typical  specimen  of 
the  first  period  of  Chelsea.  It  is  unmarked,  but  to  the  con- 
noisseur it  is  marked  all  over — paste,  glaze,  and  spur-marks. 

The  Paste. — The  paste  is  white,  nearly  cream-coloured — 
in  fact,  separated  milk  gives  exactly  the  same  tint.  In  the 
paste  are  a  number  of  tiny  black  Hecks  or  spots,  which  are 
evident  to  the  touch  when  the  fingers  are  passed  over  it. 
The  paste  's  soft  and  easily  cut  with  a  file  ;  so  soft  is  it  that 
scarcely  a  mark  is  made  if  the  finger-nail  is  rubbed  on  it. 
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fhe  base-rim  has  been  ground,  and  feels  soft  and  smooth. 
The  body  is  thick  and  comparatively  heavy,  and  it  is  chipjwd 
with  ease— that  is,  if  you  dig  a  knife  into  it  with  some  force, 
chips  will  fly  off  in  flakes.     When  held  up  to  a  strong  trans- 
mitted light   several   translucent   spots,   called   moons,   are 
seen  ;  in  ordinary  light  it  is  opaque.    The  moons  are  caused 
by  the  use  of  glassy  materials  in  the  paste,  or  by  the  imperfect 
grinding  and  mixing  of  these  materials.     Very  great  care  was 
necessary  in  the  firing  in  the  kiln,  because    owing  to  the 
fusible  nature  of  the 
paste,  it  was  apt  to  Ijc 
melted,  and  therefore 
shapeless.     These    de- 
fects were  remedied  by 
experience   and    time, 
yet    even     the    very 
finest  Chelsea   dishes, 
with   lovely  paintings 
of    exotic    birds,    are 
heavy  and  opaque,  ex- 
cept in  their  thinnest 
parts,  and,  as  may  be 
seen    at    South    Ken- 
sington, many  fine  dishes   have  long  cracks  in  the   glaze. 
The   Glaze. — The  glaze  of  Clu  Isca  china  is  soft  and  easily 
scratched  with  a  file  or  the  sharp  point  of  a  knife.     It  re- 
sembles thin,  milky  glass,  showing  numerous  abrasions  where 
it  has  been  rubbed  against  some  harder  substance  ;    this  is 
noticeable  on  the  angular  parts.    On  the  glaze  are  the  black, 
or  rather  dark,  specks  where  the  paste  penetrates  through  the 
glaze,  which  shows  also  a  number  of  tiny  pits,  as  ii  the  glaze 
has  sunk  into  depressions  in  the  paste  produced  by  firing. 
Like  much  of  the  Early  Chelsea,  the  decoration  is  copied  from 
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Chinese  porcelain.    The  colours  are  enamelled  in  red,  blue, 
and  green,  touched  with  matt  gold  and  slightly  pencilled  in 
black.    The  spur-marks  on  tlie  base  are  three  in  number,  and 
they  show  how  the  dish  was  supported  in  the  kiln.    These 
marks  are  to  be  found  on  the  bases  of  nearly  every  piece  of 
Chelsea— cups,  saucers,  plates,  dishes.     So  much,  then,  for 
a  careful  examination  of  a  typical  early  specimen.    Later, 
as  tlie  paste  was  improved  it  lost  its  liability  to  waip  when 
refired  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  thus  allowed  enamel 
colours,  again  in  imitation  of  the  Chinese,  to  be  effectively 
used  to  produce  the  richest  effects.     The  Chinese  powdered- 
blue,  mazarine-blue,  apple-green,  and  many  other  coloured 
grounds  were  copied,   with  compartments  or  reserves  left 
white,  and  then  beautifully  painted  in  colours  with  figures, 
landscapes,  classical  subjects,   flowers,   and  birds.    Chelsea 
produced  an  exquisite  claret -coloured  ground,  and  also  very 
beautiful    mazarine    blue,    pea-green,    and    turquoise.     The 
latter  vases  offered  a  marked  contrast  to  the  earlier  simpler 
forms  and  decorations,  being  richly,  even  gorgeously,  coloured, 
heavily  gilt,  and  having  most  elaborate  rococo  designs.     In 
fact,  Chelsea  fell  successively  under  the  influence  of  China, 
Dresden,  Sevres,  and  the  so-called  classical  revival,  and  the 
indication  of  age  is  n;or»>  ,  .-  less  accurately  given  by  the 
design  arranged  in   this  order.     In  every  stage,    however, 
the  enamels,  being  on  a  sof.,  artificial  body,  sink  in  and  be- 
come incorporated  with  the  glaze,  deriving  therefrom  a  beauty 
and  durabihty  all  their  own.     From  1759  similar  changes  in 
colour  and  gilding  took  place  in  the  other  productions  of  the 
factory,  in  the  tea  and  other  services,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
figures.     The  notable  collection  at  South  Kensington  shows 
the   excellence   of   Chelsea  figure-modelling,  and   still   more 
of   decoration.      Wore    Nollekens,    Bacon,    Roubiliac,    the 
modellers  ?     Were  Boreman  and  WoUams  the  painters,  at 
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5s.  3</.  and  4s.  (>J.  a  day  respectively  ?  The  answers  are  in  the 
atfinnative.  Boyer  and  Barton  are  Irequently  Kiven  in  the 
weekly  bills  as  modellers  at  js.  bii.  a  day  each.  Did  they  model 
any  of  the  exquisite  figures  and  bocages  which  are  the  chefs- 
d'auvre  of  ceramic  art, 
or  did  they  come  later  ? 
Unfortunately,  no  definite 
information  can  be  fur- 
nished on  these  points, 
yet  the  Chelsea  figures 
will  remain  as  a  memorial 
of  the  work  of  Sprimont 
and  Duesbury,  and  also 
as  the  beau  ideal  of  the 
Continentalf  orgcr.  How 
can  these  forgeries  be 
detected  ?  The  model 
is  right,  and  the  gold 
anchor. 

"  Thumb-Marks."— 
In  the  illustration  of  the 
Chelsea  dish  which  was 
critically  examined  re- 
ference was  made  to  spur- 
marks.  On  the  base  of 
figures  there  are  other 
marks,  called  "  thumb- 
marks,"  made  during  the 
burning  in  the  kiln. 
Where  each  of  the  pieces  came  into  contact  with  the  support, 
usually  a  tripod,  it  was  robbed  of  its  glaze  on  those  spots, 
so  that  there  are  three  unglazed  marks  on  the  base  about  the 
size  of  the  tij)  of  the  little  finger  (in  small  figures).    On  larger 
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figures  the  marks  are  larger  because  the  supports  were,  and 
they  become  veritable  "  thumb-marks."  The  forgeries  are 
hard  paste,  and  though,  as  before  mentioned,  the  anchor 
may  be  ground  cut  and  the  thumb-marks  ground  in,  the 
paste  is  entirely  different.  Chelsea  is  soft  paste  always, 
but  it  has  varying  degrees  of  softness — more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  factory.  The  heavy,  thick,  early  paste  of  the 
first  period  was  easily  chipped,  could  not  be  re-baked,  and 
the  figures  made  were  usually  white.  The  lighter,  but  still 
non-homogeneous  body  of  the  second  period  probably  saw 
the  developments  of  coloured  Chelsea  figures;   but  it  was 

only  in  the  third 
period,  when'the  paste 
became  white,  free 
from  imjierfections 
such  as  the  black 
specks  referred  to  be- 
fore, that  that  excel- 
lence was  reached 
which  made  the  Chel- 
sea factory  famous 
whilst  the  high  standard  lasted.  Again,  in  the  early  figures 
the  forms  were  comparatively  simple,  and  the  gilding 
slight.  The  colours  used  were  much  less  brilliant  than  they 
were  later.  The  gold  anchor  seems  to  indicate  gilding  more 
than  anything  else,  for  it  is  seldom  found  upon  figures 
which  are  not  more  or  less  lavishly  gilt.  In  the  sale  cata- 
logues of  1754  and  1759  slight  reference  is  made  to  figures, 
but  in  1769  we  find  that  "  a  variety  of  figures,"  very  large  ant", 
curious  groups,  particularly  two  groups  of  "  Roman  Charity," 
are  given  in  the  advertisement.  Generally,  then,  the  early 
figures  were  mostly  white,  then  slight  colours  and  little  gilt 
yi^re  applied,  and  from  1759  to  Z769,  the  end  of  Sprimont's 
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connection  with  the  factory,  als'  1770  to  1784,  Dues- 

bury's  Derby -Chelsea  or  Ch-'^  >y  period,  Chelsea  figures 

reached  their  {x-rltction.  Fu.  ..v-ice.  the  period  1759  to  1769 
produced  the  finest  figures  niadi.,  especially  portrait  statuettes, 
modelled,  amongst  others,  by  NoUekens,  the  tathei  ol  the 
sculptor.  Roubiliac  and  Bacon,  the  sculptors,  were  i-mployed 
as  modellers,  but  many  ot  the  figures  and  grou{)s  wen*  topud 
direct  from  the  Meissen  (Dresden)  models  of  Kandler  and 
Acier.  Examples  of  these  copies  may  be  seen  in  the  Hriiish 
Museum.  So  Chelsea  copied  Meissen,  and  used  the  gold 
anchor  mark.  Meissen  now  copies  Chelsea,  and  uses  the 
gold  anchor  mark.  The  difficulties  of  the  collector  are  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  when  the  public  demands  an  article 
it  must  have  it  ;  if  the  article  is  not  immediately  forthcoming 
it  will  be,  so  that  a  regular  system  prevails  of  supplying  the 
public  w'th  exactly  what  it  wants,  whether  it  is  Worcester, 
or  Chelsea,  or  Oriental.     It  can  be  made  ! 

The  success  of  the  Derby  china  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
closing  of  the  Chelsea  works,  but  from  1770  to  1784  Chelsea 
still  produced  remarkable  groups,  figures,  vases,  and  services. 
The  following  are  generally  identified  with  this  period  :  King 
George  II.;  Shakes|)ea  t  i.>  •  i<ruit  on  a  blue-and-gold 
jiedestal;  th'^TlueeGra    ■>. Did  tv.  j  .•li-ds,  in  biscuit ;  Milton, 

Ci'pii. ;   a  pa  •,  Mars  and  Venus  ; 

'liuv  an  1  smaller  figures  of 

,  de» ; ,  .  LC,  with  or  without 

su.i:    :  es,  resembling  Derby 

•;*    1:  -lie  lace  decoration. 
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in  biscuit ;  group  of  foi- 
a  pair,  Bacchus  and  A' 
lambs,  sheep,  dogs,  cow  ^ 

bocages,  were  of  the  same  a. 
very  closely,  with  the  prett 


Vases  of  this  Period.— Amongst  the  vases  of  this  jHiriod 
are  some  of  those  painted  in  compartments,  with  landscaj)es 
on  one  side  and  classical  figures  on  the  other.  Such  were 
Venus  and  Adonis,  ^Eneas  meeting  Venus  before  he  entered 
Carthage,  the  Three  Graces.    These  vases  were  richl>  decor- 
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ated  with  burnished  gold,  usually  in  stripes,  though  some 
had  fine  coloured  grounds.     The  gold  stripes  were  a  very 
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favourite  form  of  decoration,  and  this  fact  should  be  noted 
as  being  an  indication  of  Chclsca-Dcrby. 

The  Sevres  Influence. — The  services  showed  the   Sevres 
influence  predominant ;    in  fact,  the  catalogues  note  "  the 
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very  beautiful  Si've  pattern,"  or  "  the  elegant  Sevc  pattern." 
The  ornamentation  closely  follows  the  French  designs,  which 
display  the  rose  surrounded  by  a  '"i.ie  mosaic  border  with 
rich  gold  chasing.  Other  pieces  had  flowers  painted  au 
natiirel,  with  festoons  of  green  husks  ;  though  now  and  then 
the  flowers  are  painted  in  green.  In  general  style  and  shape 
the  classical  Derby  ideal  gradually  prevailed  ;  Derby  blue, 
gold  and  coloured  stripes,  biscuit  flowers,  masks,  and  medal- 
lions all  indicate  the  last  period  of  Chelsea. 

Sale  Values  of  Old  Chelsea. — Where  is  now  the  celebrated 
pair  of  large  octagon  vases,  two  feet  high,  decorated  w=.h 
natural  flowers,  finely  enamelled  with  chased  and  burnished 
gold,  and  painted  with  a  female  votary  of  Bacchus,  and 
Innocence  washing  her  hands  at  an  altar  ?  This  must  have 
been  a  masterpiece.  What  would  be  its  value  at  the  present 
time  ?  The  whole  of  an  issue  of  a  newspaper  could  he  nearly 
r.lled  with  lists  showing  the  high  value  set  upon  Chelsea. 

Extraordinary  sums  have  been  \\\k\  for  really  fine  pieces, 
which  will  always  command  good  pric  .  The  difficulty  is 
to  find  them,  not  to  sell  them,  and  the  dealers  will  tell  you 
that  good  Old  Chelsea  sells  itself.  Without  falling  into  a 
common  error  that  a  fine  specimen  is  a  gold-mine,  it  is  well 
to  know  something  about  the  values,  which  are  more  relative 
than  intrinsic.  Take,  for  example,  vases.  A  pair  of  dark- 
blue  ground,  masks  of  Satyrs  forming  handles,  ojienwork 
foliage  feet,  gilt  and  painted  with  butterflies  and  vines,  £65  ; 
another  pair  with  covers,  formed  of  three  figures  supporting 
a  vase  in  relief,  raised  flowtr  decoration,  £15  ;  another  pair, 
dark-blue  ground,  Satyr's  head  handles,  painted  with  insets 
and  foliage,  vine-branches  in  high  relief,  gilt,  l;^;^  lo.s. 

Groups. — "  Time  Clpping  the  Wings  of  Cupid  "  on  base, 
decorations  in  relief,  £5  15s.  bd.  ;  pair,  children,  on  bases, 
with  raised  flower   ornamentation,  £iz  is.  ;    shepherd   and 
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shepherdess  with  baskets  of  flowers,  £8  i8s.  6d.  ;  ditto,  with 
lambs  and  dogs,  £32  los.  Figures,  Milton,  £5  5s.  ;  sports- 
man with  dogs  and  bagpipx;,  flowers  raised  in  relief,  £16  5s.  6d.  ; 
Shylock,  I  ■'•  ;  boy  with  gun  and  dog,  and  another  boy  holding 
a  flower,  /i  17s.  6i.  ;  boy  with  flowers,  on  white-and-gold 
scroll  base,  with  a  girl  to  pair,  £11  ;  boy  with  dog,  and  girl 
disarming  Cupid,  encrusted  in  flowers,  £28. 


A    GROUP    OF    CHELSEA    UIRDS. 

Dishes. — One  oval  dish,  in  ground,  compartments 

painted  uitii  birds,  £7  15.S.  1  round,  dark  :  e  ground, 
gilt,  with  birds  and  insects  in  t  cntre,  flower  border,  £16  16s.  ; 
one  oval,  fluted,  painted  with  bouquets  and  sprays  of  coloured 
flowers,  £5 ;  three  oval,  leaf-shaped,  painted  with  birds, 
butterflies,  and  trees,  with  another  nearly  similar,  £5  155.  6d. 
At  the  i-resent  moment  Chelsea  is  in  demand.  All  these 
would  fetch  much  more  than  the  prices  given.     Just  one 
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more  example  to  specially  illustrate  the  use  of  transfer-printinR 
at  Chelsea  :  £4  was  paid  for  a  dessert-service  printed  and 
enamelled  in  green  and  blue,  having  vine-leaves  and  grapes 
on  thp  border  raised  in  white. 

Fu.aished  by  the  Transfer.— The  delicate  outline  only  is 
furnished  by  the  transfer,  whilst  the  colour  is  applied  by 
hand.  A  similar  decoration  was  noted  on  Worcester.  There 
was  no  necessity  to  send  to  Liverpool,  where  Sadler  discovered 
the  process  of  transfer-printing  about  1750,  because  the 
Battersea  Enamel  Works  at  York  House  used  the  process 
some  four  or  five  years  later,  and  the  neighbouring  potteries, 
such  as  Chelsea  and  Bow,  were  able  to  avail  them.solvcs  of 
the  nearer  facilities.  Finally,  the  collector  having  familiarised 
himself  v/ith  the  Chelsea  style  of  decoration,  must  not  be 
misled  by  it.  Other  factories  copied  Chelsea,  and  a  similar 
decoration  has  been  found  on  white  Oriental  porcelain, 
which  could  easily  withstand  the 
comparatively     low    temperature 

of    the   Chelsea  kilns  after  being 

painted.      Study     well    the     fine 

Old   Chelsea     in    the    museums, 

and    you   should    bear    in    mind 

that  bits  of  Old  Chelsea  can  be 

still    found  by  those  who  know. 

But     beware,     forgeries     abound 

— forgeries     of      snuf?-boxes,     of 

smelling-bottles  and   trinkets   for 

watches,  some  of  them  mounted 

in  gold.  The  snuff-box  illustrated 

is  from  the  Schreiber  Collection.  chelsea  snuff-box. 
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CHAPTER   VI 
BOW 

The  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Bow  Porcelain  Works 
is  not  well  known,  but  is  usually  given  as  1730.  The  patent 
secured  by  Edward  Heylyn,  or  Heyleyn,  a  local  merchant, 
and  Thomas  Frye,  a  well-known  painter,  is  dated  December 
6th,  1744,  and  a  later  patent  by  Frye,  November  17th,  1749, 
so  that  it  is  probable  that  Bow  and  Chelsea  were  almost 
co-existent.  The  patent  was  for  a  new  method  of  manu- 
facturing a  certain  material,  whereby  a  ware  might  be  made 
of  the  same  nature  and  kind,  and  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding 
in  goodness  and  beauty,  china  and  porcelain  ware  imported 
from  abroad.  This  importation  must  have  been  from  China 
and  Japan.  The  merchants,  and  even  the  sailors,  realised 
the  immense  superiority  of  Oriental  porcelain  over  any- 
thing of  the  kind  produced  in  Europe,  though  this  does 
not  traverse  the  fact  that  porcelain  was  imported  from  Ger- 
many in  increasing  quantities  as  the  years  went  on ;  but 
during  the  Augustus  Rex  period,  1709-1726,  Bottcher's 
discovery  of  hard  porcelain  was  only  emerging  from  the 
experimental  stage. 

A  Porcelain  Punch-Bowl. — The  Bow  factory  has  left 
evidence  of  its  progress  in  1760  in  the  shape  of  a  porcelain 
punch-bowl,  9  in.  wide,  painted  by  T.  Craft  in  "  the  old  Japan 
taste."  This  is  in  the  British  Museum.  From  a  statement 
on  the  cover  of  the  box  containing  the  bowl  we  learn  that 
"  the  above  factory  was  carried  on  many  years  under  the  firm 
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of  Messrs.  Crowther  and  Woatherby.  whose  names  arc  known 
almost  all  over  the  world.  They  employed  about  throe 
hundred  persons— about  ninety  painters  (of  whom  I  was  one) 
and  about  two  hundred  turners,  throwers,  otc.  were  employed 
under  one  roof."  We  shall  say  something  more  about  this 
later,  when  we  come  to  the  sale  of  the  works  to  the  firm 
mentioned  by  Thomas  Craft  in  1750. 

Early  Bow. — Early  Bow  was  very  like  Early  Chelsea, 
glossy  in  texture,  prac- 
tically glass,  which  car- 
ried more  or  less  white 
clay— unakcr— which  wa.^ 
mixed  with  it.  In  other 
words,  Bow  was  an  arti- 
ficial porcelain,  soft  paste, 
with  a  glaze  made  from 
red-lead,  nitre,  and  sand 
in  varied  proportions. 
The  colours  used  in  the 
undcr-glaze  decoration 
were,  first,  a  blue,  to 
imitate  the  Oriental  style, 

then  enamel  colours,  next  the  painting  of  figures,  landscapes, 
and  flowers,  which  were  often  set  out  in  reserved  compart- 
ments, which  were  left  white  for  the  purposes  of  such  decora- 
tion. Solon  himself,  the  greatest  ceramic  artist  of  our  time, 
gives  it  as  his  expert  opinion  that  much  credit  is  wrongly 
given  to  thi"  early  manufacturer  of  porcelain  for  certain  vivid 
and  intense  effects  in  the  colours  employed  by  him.  He 
holds  that  when  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  paste  or 
body  and  of  the  glaze  have  been  determined,  the  enamel 
colours  are  simply  purchased  ready-made  from  the  enameller 
or  chemist. 
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The  Zaffer,  or  Zapher.— For  example,  the  raffcr  or 
zapher,  which  gave  the  blue  colour  under  the  glaze,  was 
simply  cobalt,  mixed  with  three  times  its  weight  of  glass, 
and  ground  very  fine  before  being  used  by  the  china-painter. 
In  this  relation  we  note  that  in  China  the  blue  under-glaze, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  sui)ply  of  cobalt,  became  some- 
times of  inferior  quality,  and  at  another  time  a  very  superior 
blue  pigment  was  used,  again  a  cobalt  blue.  Large  quantities 
of  blue-painted  ware  were  manufactured  at  Bow,  and  sold 
at  cheap  rates  for  oidiii;iry  ho'i^*  hold  use.  The  bl'ie  was 
in  the  early  days  the  only  colour  which  would  stand  the 
intense  heat  of  the  firing  in  the  kiln,  au  grand  feu,  but,  again, 
owing  to  the  blue  being  applied  to  a  soft  paste,  a  certain 
loss  of  sharpness  and  outline  definition  occurred,  which  was 
referred  to  in  Worcester. 

How  to  Recognise  White-and-Blue  Bow.— The  blue 
applied  in  decoration  to  Bow  china  is  always  under  the  glaze, 
and  the  designs  are  painted  on  the  biscuit,  so  that  when  the 
piece  was  dipped  into  the  glaze  before  its  final  firing  the  blue 
almost  invariably  ran,  so  that  the  glaze  acquired  a  very 
slight  bluish  tinge.  In  fact,  we  might  go  further  and  say 
that  Bow  glaze  has  this  bluish  tinge  as  a  characteristic.  The 
other  colours  and  the  gold  were  applied  over  the  glaze  by 
painters  and  gilders.  Then  the  china  is  baked  again  in  a 
kiln  at  a  much  lower  temperatUiC.  It  follows  that,  whilst 
these  enamel  colours  and  the  gold  gradually  get  rubbed  off 
by  use,  the  blue,  being  under  the  glaze,  is  only  affected  when 
the  glaze  itself  is  destroyed,  so  that  practically  the  blue  is 
imperishable. 

The  Patterns  or  Designs. — The  patterns  or  designs  on 
Old  Bow  arc  principally  of  Chinese  landscapes,  flowers,  such 
as  the  hawthorn,  chrysanthemum,  and  peony,  as  shown  in 
the  illustrations.    These  and  others,  such  as  hanging  branches 
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of  willow-leaves,  were  in  the  early  pieces  always  painted 
with  a  brush.  On  examining  any  collection  the  observer 
will  not  fail  to  notice  that  amongst  the  earliest  productions 
were  many  examples  in  plain  milky  white,  with  raised  or 
embossed  white 
flowers,  directly  <e! 

imitating    blanc    de 
Chine.      Early 
figures   were   white 
with    good    model- 
ling,  as   tested   by 
the  fine  work  in  the 
faces    and     hands. 
Other    patterns   in 
blue  included  sprig 
decoration    in    va- 
rious styles.     By  a 
sprig    is    meant    a 
small    twig,    shoot, 
or  spray  of    leaves 
and  flowers,  and  the 
term  "  sprigged"  is 
constantly  used  in 
the  various  descrip- 
tions of  ware  made 
at  the  Bow  factory. 
Ho  nee  we  have  bud 
sprigs,  sprigged  tea- 
sets     and     dinner- 
services,  Dresden  sprigs,  partridge  services,  dragcn  services, 
Newark  pattern,  and  dolphin  pickle-stands,  all  in  blue. 

The  Embossed  Flowers  in  White. — The  embossed  flowers 
in  white  were  another  form  of  sprig  decoration  which  was 
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not  confined  to  Bow,  but  was  common  to  early  Saint-Cloud, 
Chantilly,  and  Dresden.  The  pattern  was  moulded— that 
is,  the  mould  was  filled  with  the  body  or  paste  in  its  soft 
state,  then  the  mould  was  pressed  against  the  object  or  piece 
to  be  decorated,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  thin  paste  or  slip  the 
moulded  ornament  was  so  attached  as  to  form  an  integral 
part  of  it,  showing  no  mark  of  joining.  This  process  took 
place  before  the  baking  in  the  kiln. 

The  Bow  works  were  acquired,  as  before  noted,  by  Weather- 
by  &  Crowther  in  1750.  At  this  time  the  factory  was  named 
New  Canton.  There  are  a  few  specimens  which  bear  the 
inscription,  "  Made  at  New  Canton  " — see  the  inkpot  in  the 
illustration.  The  account-books  of  the  firm  from  1750  to 
1755,  and  the  memoranda  of  John  Bowcocke,  the  manager, 
in  or  about  1756,  give  a  fund  of  information  as  to  the  objects 
that  were  manufactured  and  of  the  current  prices  for  which 
they  were  sold,  besides  being  useful  for  the  purposes  of 
identification  by  the  collector. 

Original  Prices  of  Bow  China. — Such  specimens  as 
"  sprigged  salad-bowls "  for  12s.  were  not  dear.  Other 
pieces  were  sold  at  the  same  reasonable  prices  :  sprigged 
boats,  6s.  a  pair  ;  cooks,  2s.  each ;  two  harlequins,  7s.  ; 
gentleman  and  lady,  9s.  ;  pair  of  boy  and  girl,  small  fiddler 
and  companion,  tambourines,  octagon  partridge  plates— 
which  we  should  term  quail-pattern— vine-leaf  milkpots, 
white  boards,  upright  pint  mugs  painted  with  a  fine  land- 
scape pattern,  enamelled  partridge  coffee-pots,  9s.  each  ; 
white  men  with  salt-boxes,  mustard  and  cream  ladles  with 
small  bowls  (boles)  and  long  handles,  enamelled  roses,  green 
leaf  candlesticks  and  white  ditto,  white  branch  candlesticks, 
enamelled  pierrots  (peros),  at  6.^.  each ;  shepherds,  7s.  ; 
shepherdess,  9s.  ;  pair  DutLi.  dancers,  gs.  ;  boy  and  girl,  12s.  ; 
Paris  cries,  6.s.  ;   woman  with  chicken,  ys.  ;   bucks  and  does, 
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sets  of  blue  teas  (probably  lour  pieces),  2s.  lod.  ;  also  printed 
teas  ;  two  sprigged  and  enamelled  dessert  (dishes),  15s.  ; 
dolphin  pickle-stand,  5s.  ;  white  basin  and  cover,  3.S.  ;  blue 
printed  mugs,  5s.  ;  cock  plates  after  the  Chinese  style. 
Loloured  squirrels,  knife-handles,  Dresden  Howers,  etc. 

The  annual  accounts 
(il  the  Porcelain  Com- 
pany's trade  for  the 
year  1754  show  the 
total  sales,  including 
book  debts,  to  be  no 
less  a  sum  than 
£18,115  !  The  steady 
increase  of  the  business 
is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  output  was 
nearly  doubled  in  five 
years,  1750-1755.  This 
opens  a  speculative 
thought,  that  either 
Bow  was  largely  used 
for  domestic  purposes, 
and  so  had  but  a  short 
life,  or  that  many 
pieces  of  Bow  are 
classified  under  other 
factories. 

The  Early  Speci- 
mens of  Bow.— The  early  specimens  of  Bow  were  often 
distorted,  spotted,  crazed,  and  very  nearly  spoiled  in  the 
firing,  but  this  was  during  the  more  or  less  experimental 
stage  of  the  manufacture.  Neither  Heylyn  nor  Frye 
were  potters  ;    indeed,  they  had  to  procure  their  workmen 
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from  Staffordshire.  In  1753  the  Birmingham  Gazette 
advertised  :  "  This  is  to  give  notice  to  all  potters  in  the 
blue-and-white  potting  way,  and  enamellers  on  china  ware, 
that  by  applying  at  the  counting-house  at  the  china  works 
near  Bow  they  may  meet  with  employment  and  proper 
encouragement  according  to  their  merit  ;  likewise  painters 
brought  up  in  the  snuffbox  way,  japanning,  fan-painting, 
&c.,  may  have  an  opi>ortunity  of  trial,  wherein  if  they  succeed 
they  shall  have  due  encouragement.  N.B. — At  the  same 
house  a  person  is  wanted  who  can  model  small  figures  in  clay 
neatly." 

The  Bow  China  Warehouse.— In  the  same  year  the 
Bow  China  Warehouse  was  opened,  near  the  Royal  Exchange, 
in  Cornhill,  London,  with  a  back-door  facing  the  bank.  In 
1762,  Weatherby,  one  of  the  jiartncrs,  died,  and  next  year 
John  Crowther,  of  ComhiD,  china-man,  became  bankrupt, 
and  all  of  the  stock  was  sold  by  auction,  curious  figures, 
girandoles,  branches  for  chimney-pieces,  finely  decorated 
with  figures  and  flowers,  knife  and  fork  handles  {see  illustra- 
tion), dishes,  compotiers,  dessert-services,  with  the  fine  old 
partridge  and  wheatsheaf  patterns,  etc.  Crowther,  however, 
continued  the  Bow  Works,  and  after  a  time  opened  another 
warehouse  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  ;  but  Bow  had  failed, 
as  Chelsea  did.  to  satisfy  public  taste,  which  was  turned  to- 
wards Derby,  and  in  1775  the  entire  stock,  including  moulds, 
tools,  and  machinery,  was  sold  to  William  Duesbuiy,  who 
removed  them,  next  year,  to  Derby.  Betew,  a  dealer  in 
curiosities,  in  Old  ComptOi.  Street,  speaking  to  NoUekens, 
the  sculptor,  cir  a  1780,  says:  "There  were  some  clever 
men  who  modelled  for  the  Bow  concern,  and  they  produced 
several  spirited  figures  :  Quin  in  Falstaff  ;  Garrick  in  Richard ; 
Frederick,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  striding  triumphantly  over 
the  Pretender,  who  is  begging  quarter  of  him  ;   John  Wilkes, 
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and  so  forth."    NoUekens  replies  :    "  Mr.  Moser,  who  vras 
keeper  of  our  academy,  modelled  several  things  for  them." 

Characteristics   of    Old    Bow. — Certainly,   some   of   the 
Bow  figures  were  very  fine,  thougii  they  differed  from  Chelsea 
in  having  less  gilding  and  a  peculiar  slight  bluish  tint  in  .he 
glaze,  to  which  notice  has  been  previously  drawn.    Opinions 
differ  with  regard  to  the  body  of  Bow  porcelain.     Jewitt 
says  :  "  The  Bow  paste  is  exceedingly  hard,  and  the  fracture 
very  close  and  compact ; 
consequently  the  pieces,  as 
a  rule,  are  very  heavy  for 
their   size,  but    many   of 
the  cups  and  saucers  are 
almost  of  eggshell  thick- 
ness.   The  paste  is  white, 
and  only  moderately  hard. 
In  ordinary  light  the  cup 
is  perfectly    opaque,    but 
with  a  strong  transmitted 
light  the  upper  part  of  the 
cup  and  the  bottom  are 
translucent.       The     same 
feature   may  be  noted  in 
many  pieces  of  Old  Bow  ; 
the  opacity  is  due  to  its 
thickness." 

The  Glaze. — The  glaze  is  thick,  and  appears  to  have 
dripped  down  on  the  pieces  before  they  were  fired,  so  that, 
though  the  bases  were  ground  down,  there  is  a  certain  un- 
evenness  which  can  be  plainly  felt  on  the  base  inside  the 
rim.  Similarly,  on  the  figure  the  glaze  is  smooth,  but  thick 
in  parts,  especially  towards  the  base.  On  the  cup  the 
sharpness  of   the  embossed  sprigged  work  is  considerably 
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modified  by  the  thickiuss  ol  th?  glaze,  wiiiili  fills  up. 
though  it  dot-,  not  bury,  the  p;ittern.  On  both  there 
are  tiny  black  sfiots,  due  to  bniokc,  or  to  thf  incomplete 
combustion  of  the  wood  wlfich  was  used  tor  firing.  Hence, 
John  Bowcocke's  note  that  "  All  handled  chocolates  and 
coffees  and  handled  teas  are  to  be  burnt  with  covers," 
which  meant  that  they  were  to  be  so  enclosed  as  to  prevent 
discoloration.  Another  note  by  the  same  hand  bears  on 
this  point  :  "  Observe  in  the  burning  of  the  biscuit  ware 
that  dishes  and  plates  should  be  burnt  in  new  cases,  and  only 
one  in  each  case,  as  when  two  are  burnt  in  one  another  it  is 
certain  that  one  is  always  bad." 

Interesting  Relics. — In  1867  excavations  were  made  for 
bome  public  works  on  the  site  of  the  old  Bow  factory,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  broken  fragments,  of  old  biscuit,  old  painted 
blue,  and  a  very  few  with  green  leaves  and  lake  flowers, 
were  discovered.  These  broken  bits  were  of  considerable 
interest  because  they  helped  to  verily  the  jiroducts  of  the 
works,  and  to  identify,  not  only  the  paste  and  glaze,  but,  in 
a  degree,  the  decoration.  A  large  number  of  broken  saggars, 
or  cases  of  baked  earthenware  used  to  contain  the  china  and 
to  protect  it  from  the  flame  and  ashes  of  the  kiln,  were  al>o 
found. 

The  Decoration  on  Old  Bow. — Some  connoisseurs  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  embossed  decoration  on  Old  Bow  is  so 
entirely  charming  and  so  nearly  perfect  as  to  excel  all  other 
ornamentation,  and  also  that  the  brown-edged  services  for 
household  use,  with  the  partridge  or  quail  pattern,  are  albo 
superior  to  any  services  having  a  similar  pattern,  such  as  the 
Oriental.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not  is  debatable.  This 
much  is  true,  that  genuine  pieces  of  Bow  are  much  sought 
after  and  command  high  prices.  The  colour  painting  or 
enamelling  over  the  glaze  with  red  and  green,  and,  later. 
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with  yellow  and  Mnc,  .iiid  also  tlio  giUliiiR,  are  dfcidcdly 
(luitltT  ill  tuiii'  tlian  ("iuUoa.     In  tlic  alKciin-  of  other  >;uiditig 
marks  it  is  worthy  ol  note  thai  in  Kariy  Mow  piccts  thopokl 
was  matt,  not  biiriii^hi'd.     It  may  !"■  rtinarkod  that  at  the 
back    of    many  of 
the  figiiri's.  near  tlsp 
baso,  a  square  liolo 
has     h<tn     pierced 
hriore    iLilaziiiu,   tor 
the       purpose       of 
receiving    a    metal 
stem     support  ine; 
notzles  for  candles. 
As  this  square  hole 
is  said  to  he  never 
found     on    similar 
Chelsea    pieces,     it 
has  come  to  hv  re- 
garded   as     a    dis- 
tinctive   feature   of 
Old     Bow    tii^ures. 
An  inspection  of  the 
specimens     in     the 
London      museums 
will    illustrate    and 
enforce  these  facts. 
When,  however,  we 
look  for  guidance  in 
the  white  statuettes,  such  as  Kitty  Olive  as  "The  Fine  Lady," 
and  the  companion  figure.  Woodward,    the  actor,  as  "  The 
Fine  Gentleman,"  we  find  divided  counsels      Bow  or  Chelsea 
— which  ?    The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  tinge  of  the 
white.    Chelsea  has  the  warmer  cream-colour  glaze.    Then, 
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again,  "  Tlir  M.irqiiis  of  Granby,"  "  John  Wilkrs,"  "  (icncral 
Wolff."  and  otlicrs  have  claimants  from  l>oth  factories, 
and  may  fiavc  boon  made  in  buth;  but  l.-.-c  is  no  doubt 
that  Bow  prodiicid  tine  figures.  Such  evidence  as  that  of 
Biti  w.  the  dealer,  in  Old  Compton  Street,  given  about  1780, 
cannot  be  ignored,  and  he  definitely  stated  to  NoUekens,  the 
sculptor,  that  they  were  made  at  Bow. 

The  Note-Book  of  John  Bowcocke. — The  entries  in  the 
note-book  of  John  Bowcocke,  befoj;  mentioned,  make  it 
evident  that  transfer-printing  was  used  as  a  form  of  de- 
coratiun  at  Bow.  It  would  ha  mtcresting  to  knc  w  why  the 
statement  that  this  transfer  printing  was  done  by  Sadler, 
of  Liverpool,  should  ever  have  been  made.  Horace  W'alpole, 
in  1755,  speaks  of  the  Battcrsea  transfer-printing  as  being 
done  tliere  with,  cojiper-platcs,  and  no  reasonable  doubt  can 
be  entertained  that  the  Bowcocke  entries — "  one  pint  printed 
mug,  one  half-pint  ditto,  a  set  compleat  of  the  second  printed 
tea?  " — refer  to  the  process  in  vogue  at  Battersea,  which 
would  be  the  same  for  china  as  for  enamel.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  a  Battersea  workman  going  tu  the  Bow  factory  for 
such  work,  or  even  Bow  china  being  sent  to  Battersea  for 
decoration  ;   but,  Liverpool — never  ! 

Bow  Marks. — In  the  list  given,  those  marks  which  are 
indicated  by  "  C."  are  equally  claimed  by  Chelsea,  so  that  what 
has  been  stated  previously  must  be  the  deciding  factors. 
The  mark  with  "Br."  has  been  found  on  Bristol,  painted  in 
blue  landscaj^es  with  embossed  flowers  and  birds.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  hard  porcelain  of  Bristol  and  the  soft  of 
Bow  will  more  easily  be  determined.  The  two  marks  with 
"  Scr."  are  scratched  in  the  paste  or  painted  in  black.  Cups, 
saucers,  salt-cellars,  butter-boats,  and  other  small  pieces  were 
sometimes  marked  with  variation  of  the  arrow  and  circle. 
The  mark  with  "L  H"  over  it  is  Longton  Hall,   and  not 
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Bow  at  all.    The  monogram  of  T.  Fryc  will  be  recognised 

X  with  F  reversed,  or  F  alone.      He  was  not  only  one  of 

the  first  proprietors  of  the   works,    but  also   a    painter  and 
mezzotint  engraver.  Sc^ 

whose  engravings 
are  marked  by  his 
monogram.  H  i  s 
two  daughters  were 
china  -  painters  at 
How,  and  one  ol 
them,  Mrs.  Willco.v, 
was  in  1759  em- 
ployed by  Josiah 
Wedgwood.  Tebo 
was  a  modeller,  and 
some  sj)ecimens 
with  his  mark  are 
ascribed  to  Bristol. 
This  is  not  unlikely, 
for  many  of  the  old 
china  painters  and 
modellers  were  mi- 
gratory, and  there 
seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  Telx) 
should  not  have 
worked  at  both 
factories.  Generally 
speaking,  whilst 
Chelsea  had  a  factory  mark — the  anchor— Bow  had  none. 
The  anchor-and-dagger  mark,  varying  in  size  and  in  shape,  is 
commonly  assigned  to  Bow,  having  been  frequently  found 
on  specimens  bearing  every  characteristic  of  that  factory. 
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Just  recently  I  saw  two  beautiUi!  liuw  figures  with  this  mark 
in  red. 

The  Value  of  Bow  China.— In  giving  examples  of  prices 
given  for  old  china  it  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  on  a  few 
extraordinary  sums  paid  for  elaborate  pieces.  A  pair  of 
Bow  tigures,  at  the  MacLaren  sale,  were  sold  lor  £400  ;  but 
such  figures  and  prices  are  as  rare  as  the  prices  for  Chelsea 
at  Lord  H.  Thynne's  sale,  where  one  pair  ot  vases  with  dark- 
blue  ground  and  figure-subjects  fetched  £3.255,  and  four 
mottled  crimson  vases,  painted  with  "The  Seasons"  and 
"  The  Elements,"  £5,400.  However,  to  the  collector  comes  the 
consolation  that  old  china  is  rising  still  in  value,  and  such 
is  the  eagerness  displayed  that  a  veritable  campaign  of  hunt- 
ing after  it  has  begun.     Recently,  a  Bow  figure,  with  the 

,  shown  in  the  list  as  being  also 
•  £55,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  a 
The  Thames  Waterman  " — only 
e  "  jug  only  £3  3s. ;  whilst  £3  5s. 
was  paid  for  a  figure — a  Lady  with  a  basket  of  flowers.  To- 
day such  prices  would  be  doubled.  When  Bow  j)iecps  of 
undoubted  authenticity  with  regard  to  mark,  decoration,  and 
paste  are  offered  (or  sale,  the  competition  for  them  is  always 
keen.  A  dealer  whom  I  know  had  secured  four  very  good 
Chelsea  figures  and  one  Bow  group.  Amongst  his  clients 
was  a  lady,  an  expert,  and  a  keen  collector,  but  of  limited 
means.  She  could  not  buy  the  lot,  but  she  went  home  happy 
in  the  possession  of  the  Bow  group — a  goat  and  two  cupids. 
Wliat  would  be  paid  now  for  a  teaix>t,  two  tea  and  two  coffee 
cujis,  and  three  oval  cujjs,  all  embossed  with  the  hawthorn- 
sprig  decoration  ?  If  in  good  condition,  a  cup  is  now  worth 
£1,  yet  the  lot  was  formerly  sold  for  £1  los.,  and  that  sale 
was  a  few,  very  few,  years  ago. 

Bow  Figures. — "  The  Four  Seasons,"  £36  ;    Neptune,  on 


dagger-and-anchor   ma- 
claimed  by  Chelsea 
figure    similar    in 
realiseo  £5,  and  tht 
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a  base,  decorated  with  shells,  £12  ;  a  Drummer  and  a  Piper, 
a  pair,  £48  ;  "  Flora,"  £10  ;  a  Boy  and  a  Girl,  with  bird  and 
dog,  a  pair,  £10  los.  ;  Lion  and  Lioness,  £10  los.  ;  Boy  and 
Girl,  with  fife  and  dog,  a  pair,  £10  los.  ;  America,  one  of  four 
continents,  £16  i6i-.  ;  Boy  and  Girl,  a  pair,  in  boca^es,  with 
nozzles  for  candles,  £21  ;  Boy  and  Girl,  with  bagpipes,  dog, 
and  flowers,  a  pair,  £16  ;  "  The  Four  Elements,"  £34  ;  M.ui 
and  Woman,  with  pipe, 
tambourine,  triangle,  and 
raised  flowers,  £10  los.  ; 
Mars  and  Bellona,  a 
group,  £30  ;  Chinaman, 
child,  and  monkey,  in 
bocages,  with  companion 
group,  £42 ;  Harlequin 
and  Lady,  with  hurdy- 
gurdy  organ  and  bag- 
pi  p  e  s,  seated  under 
bocages,  with  nozzle  for 
candle,  £19  19s.;  Lady 
and  Gentleman,  with 
flowers  and  fruit,  £38 ; 
another  "  Four  Seasons," 
£35 ;  Girl,  with  flowers 
in  her  lap,  on  a  base  with  raised  flowers,  £15  15s.  ;  Parrots, 
a  pair,  perched  on  stumps,  holding  fruit,  base  with  raised 
flowers,  £i^  ;  Boy  playing  with  a  drum,  gilt  and  raised 
flowers,  modelled  by  Tebo,  £16  i6,s. 

Other  Pieces. — Salt-cellars,  a  pair,  painted  with  bunches 
of  flowers,  with  raised  shells,  £10 ;  candlesticks,  a  pair, 
with  amorini,  <lo",s,  birds,  and  flowers,  £7;  cream-jug, 
flowers  in  relief,  mark  triangle  impressed,  £25  4s.  ;  inkstand, 
with  sandbox,  candlestick,  and  penlray,  £17  ;    vases,  a  sot 
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of  three,  pa^iled  with  flowers  and  insects,  mask  handles,  and 
raised  flowors,  £27  ;  rream-jugs,  two  "  Goat  "  and  "  Bee  " 
(ClKlsea  ?),  £16  ifw. 

The  last  words  on  Bow  are  a  ()untati()n  from  the  original 
speritiration,  when  Heyleyn  and  Frye  took  out  their  i)atent 
for  its  manufacture  in  1744  :  "  The  material  is  an  earth,  the 
produce  of  the  Chirokee  nation  in  America,  called  by  the 
natives  unaker,  tli  ^  jiropertys  of  which  are  as  follows,  videlicet, 
to  lie  very  fixed,  strongly  resisting  hre  and  menstrua,  is 
extreamly  while,  tenacious,  and  glittering  with  Tuica.  The 
manner  of  manufacturing  the  said  material  is  as  follows  : 
Take  unaker,  and  by  washing  separate  the  sand  and  mica 
from  it,  which  is  of  no  use  ;  take  pott  a>h,  fern  ;ish,  pearl  ash, 
kelp,  01  any  other  vegetable  lixiviall  salt,  one  p;'.rl  of  sands, 
flints,  pebbles,  or  any  other  stones  of  the  vitrifying  kind  ; 
one  other  part  of  these  two  principles  form  a  glass  in  the 
usual  manner  of  making  glass,  which  when  formed  reduce  to 
an  impalpable  powder.  Then  mix  to  one  part  of  this  powder 
two  j)arts  of  the  washed  unaker,  let  them  be  well  worked  to- 
gether until  intimately  mixed  for  one  sort  of  ware  ;  but  you 
may  vary  the  proportions  of  unaker  and  glass  ;  videlicet,  for 
some  parts  of  porcelain  you  may  use  one-half  unaker  and  the 
other  half  glass,  and  so  in  different  proportions,  till  you 
come  to  tour  unaker  and  one  glass." 

Description  of  the  Glaze. — Similarly  the  glaze  is  de- 
scribed :  "  Take  unaker  forty  pounds,  of  the  above  glass  ten 
pounds,  mix  and  calcine  them  in  a  reverberatory  ,  then 
reduce,  and  to  each  pound  when  reduced  (to  powder)  add 
two  pounds  of  the  above  glass,  which  must  be  ground  fine 
in  water,  and  left  of  a  proper  thickness  for  the  ware  to  take 
up  a  sufficient  quantity.  When  the  vessells,  ornaments,  &c., 
are  dry,  put  them  into  the  kiln  in  cases,  burn  them  with  a 
clean  wood  fae,  and  when  the  glaze  runs  true  lett  out  the 
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fire,  and  it  is  dc-.e,  but  must  not  be  taken  out  of  the  fire  till 
it  is  thorough  c.ld."  This  approximates  to  the  description 
of  artificial  porcelain,  soft  paste,  which  Ls  an  artificial  com- 
bination of  various  materials  agglomerated  and  made  trans- 
lucent by  the  action  of  fire.  Bow  and  Chelsea  certainly 
began  by  using  glass  as  a  medium  to  hold  more  or  less  clay, 
and  endless  combinations  of  alkalies,  lime,  sands,  marls,  and 
other  ingredients  were  used  in  the  various  early  factories  wliic  h 
sprang  into  existence  within  ten  years— 1745-1 755. 
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William  Dcesbi'ry,  the  founder  of  the  Derby  factory,  was 
a  native  of  Longton.  Staffordshire.    As  with  all  of  the  early 
factories,  some  obscurity  surrounds  the  date  at  which  porcelain 
was  made  at  Derby;  about  1756  is  usually  accepted,  though 
Bradbury  states   that    "porcelain   was   produced   in   Derby 
soon  after  its  introduction  into  Europe,  and  William  Dnesbury 
established  his  classic  factory  in  the  town  in  1750."     Further, 
Duesbury  himself,  in  the  note-books  kept  at  his  enamelling 
establishment  in  London  from  1751  to  1753,  mentio'-.   "  Derby 
figgars."     Pilkington.  writing  in  1789,  says  :    "  About  forty 
years  ago  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  was  begun  by  the 
late  Mr.  Duesbury.    This  ingenious  artist  brought  it  to  such 
perfection  as,  in  some  respects,  to  equal  ^hc  best  foreign 
china.    The  ornamental  part  of  the  business  was,  -.t  first, 
almost  solely  attended  to.  but,  the  foreign  demand  being 
much  interrupted  oy  the  last  war,  the  proprietor  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  manufacture  of  useful  porcelain."    Sampson 
Hancock,  in  "  The  Story  of  Old  Crown  Derby  China,"  in  1894, 
gives  evidence  in  the  same  direction.     He  remarks  :    "  My 
grandfather   was   one   of  the   first   apprentices   of   William 
Duesbury,  more  than  150  years  ago,  and  he  died  at  the  age 
of  ninety-niu-  " 

The   First  "Darby    Figgars."— The    honour  of    making 
the  first  "  Darby  figgars  "  must  be  given  to  Andrew  Planch^, 
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a  n  uilcr  of  small  articles  in  porrehin.  such  as  cats,  dogs, 
shee{  ,  lambs,  etc.  There  were  'cr  u  Tks  at  Cock  Pit 
Hill,  Derby,  from  about  1720,  fin.  alterwards  owned 

by   John    and    (.  liristopher    IKm  lUivers    and    projwrtv 

owners.     Planch6  had  no  kiln,  so  his  wares  were  burnt  in  a 
neif  'ibouring  pipeinaker's  oven. 
D  tislmry,  who  at  one  time  had  been  tov  li^iire  maker  at 
>ck  Pit  Hill  Works,  entered  into  an  agreement  of  partiier- 
ifh  John  Heath  and  Plamhe,  l>y  wiii(  li  He.itli  was  to 
tr  he  concern 

b\  1;    £1,000 

int<i  business, 

"to  )c  employed 
in  common  between 
them  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  art  of 
making  china 
wares."  A  third  of 
the  profits  was  to  be 
paid  to  Heath  until 
the      thousand 

pounds  were  repaid.  The  remaining  prof 
divided  amongst  the  partners,  "  share  and  s 
is  doubtful  whether  this  agreement  was  ewi 
Planch6  does  not  again  appear,  and  the  f\ 
as  "  Duesbury  and  Heath."  It  was  in  f 
that  Dues! )ury  returned  to  live  at  Derby,  and  i.  n; 

onward  the  history  of  the  factory  is  quite  clear.  .\t  first 
only  small  figures  were  made,  with  srnellmg- bottles  and  other 
small  ornaments,  but.  gradiiili. .  yet  surely,  Derby  cliina 
became  popular,  and  the  work  t\ tended  until  over  seventy 
persons  were  employed. 

Auction    held    in    London.— Larj^e    consignments    were 
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sent  to  London  from  tlie  works  on  the  Nottingham  Road 
beyond  St.  Mary's  Bridge.  Then,  in  December,  1756,  an 
auction  was  held  in  London  liy  order  of  the  Derby  Porcelain 
Manufactory.  A  curious  collection  was  submitted :  Fine 
figures,  jars,  sauce-boats,  services  for  desserts,  uad  a  great 
variety  of  other  useful  and  ornamental  ,>>rcelain  after  the 
finest  Dresden  models.  Two  interesting  facts  are  gathered 
from  this.  The  first  shows  that  Derby  rivalled  the  Ciielsea 
and  other  early  factories  by  adopting  auction  sales  as  a  means 
of  placing  their  goods  before  the  public.  Tiie  second  indicates 
the  adoption  of  the  Dresden  models,  which  accounts  for  the 
use  of  the  crossed  swords  in  blue  as  a  mark  on  the  early 
Derby  figures.  In  these  daj-s  we  should  possibly  use  a 
stronger  term  than  "  use,"  for  the  early  Derby  figure-makers 
were  certainly  close  copyists  of  form,  colour,  decoration, 
and  mark. 

In  1758  the  factory  was  enlarged,  and  the  number  of 
workmen  increased.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  Longton  Hall  factory  by  Ducsbury,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  keen  business  man,  buying  out  his  competitors  when- 
ever an  opportunity  arrived.  Going  on  to  1763,  we  find  that 
further  large  supplies  were  again  forwarded  to  London  for 
sale,  and,  as  the  prices  were  stated,  comparisons  can  be  made 
between  then  and  now. 

Objects  Produced  at  Derby. — The  following  list  will  give 
a  good  idea  of  the  objects  produced  at  Derby  at  this  period, 
and  it  may  be  noted  that  Derby  runs  >n  periods,  which  will 
be  dealt  with  later  :  Figures — Large  Britannias,  36s.  ;  second- 
size  Hussars,  12s.  ;  large  Pigeons,  75.  ;  small  Rabbits,  2s. ; 
Chickens,  2s.  ;  large  Quarters  of  the  Globe  (four  figures), 
£2  ;  Shakespeares,  £2  2s.  ;  Miltons,  £2  2S.  ;  Bucks  on  pede- 
stals, 2s.  M.  ;  Jupiters,  £3  8s. ;  Ledas,  36s. ;  Europas,  36s. ; 
^ird-catchcrs,  12s.  dd. ;    second-size  Boys,  is.  fd. ;    small 
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Baskets,  2s.  6d.  ;  Mars,  l^  85.  ;  Inkstands,  /j  zs.  ;  Minerva, 
tiie  Muses,  flie  Elements,  Diana,  Spanish  Shepherd,  rtc.  at 
similar  small  j^rices.  The  value  to-day  would  lx>  at  least 
seven  or  eight  times  as  great,  and  the  culledcr  of  "Darby 
figgars  "  finds  liis  work  more  diflx  ult  and  more  <>x[)en■^ive. 
because  of  the  genera!  appreciatio  of  the  work  oi  the  old 
rhina  modellers  and  artLsts.  many  of  whom  wer.  men  <A 
talent,  though  some  were  lops  who  excelled  in  '  the  ni<e 
c  o  n  d  u  (■  t  of  a 
clouded  cane," 
and  others  illus- 
t rated  "the 
black  side  of 
Bohemia." 

Sale  Prices 
from  Early 
Catalogues. — 
The  firm  now 
was  known  as 
the  Derby  China 
Company,  and 
the  figures  given 
as  amongst  its  early  productions  continued  to  be  made  right 
onwards  to  1848.  From  the  histories  of  Chelsea  and  Bow  we 
have  gathered  that  in  1770  and  1776  respectively  Duesbury 
bought  up  these  works,  with  their  plant,  models,  and  moulds, 
etc..  carried  on  the  Chelsea  works  until  1784,  when  the  stock 
and  plant  were  removed  to  Derby.  The  eight  years, i77b-T784. 
distinguished  the  Derby-Chelsea  or  Chelsea-Derbv  period! 
when  similar  objects  were  produced  at  Chelsea  and  I'erby. 
both  bearing  the  same  mark.  Besides  the  figures,  various 
useful  porcelain  wares  were  produced  which  found  much 
favour  with  the  public.    There  were  blue  fluted  (sauce)  boats. 
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mosaic,  sage-leaf,  and  fig-leaf  boats  of  different  sizes,  caudle 
cups,  blue  strawl)€rry-pots,  octagon  fruit-jilates,  vine-leaf 
plates,  tea  and  coffee  services,  flower-vases,  Chelsea  jars, 
sheep,  botli  standing  and  sitting,  butter-tubs,  honeycomb- 
jars,  and  pots,  Chelsea  and  Dresden  pattern  candlesticks, 
roses,  sunflowers,  boys,  bucks,  jars,  and  beakers,  etc. 

Assumed  the  Entire  Management. — Dueslury  assumed 
the  entire  management,  for  in  1780  the  Heaths  failed  in  some 
financial  crash,  and  the  .stock  <>(  the  Derby  I'ot  Works  was 
sold  by  auction.  Evidently  the  partnership  lietween  them 
had  been  previously  dissolved  ;  the  capital  advanced  by  Heath 
had  been  repaid,  so  that  Ducsliury  was  not  involved.  Such, 
indeed,  was  his  success  that  he  engaged  the  bo->t  artists  he 
could  secure,  and  in  order  to  improve  the  modelling  he  en- 
gaged apprentices  for  that  branch  of  the  work,  as  well  as  for 
the  painting  and  repairmg.  The  increased  output  resulted 
in  the  oj^ning  of  a  London  warehouse  in  Bedford  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  for  both  Chelsea  and  Derby  clnna,  where 
an  exhibition  of  lx?autiful  and  elaborate  works  commanded  a 
ready  and  lucrative  sale.  Not  only  so,  but  auction  sales 
took  place  at  intervals,  and  in  the  later  catalogues  the  sale 
price  is  attached  to  each  article. 

Catalogue  of  May,  1781. — A  few  exami)les  from  the 
ratalogue  of  May,  ..781,  will  show  what  was  made,  and  the 
marked  prices  :  Complete  set  of  tea  china,  waved,  shanked, 
enamelled  with  a  border  of  green  flowers  and  gold  edge, 
15  i"--  ;  six  French-shaped  chocolate  cups  and  saucers, 
enamelled  with  festoons  of  green  husks  and  pink-and-gold 
border,  i8s.  ;  one  small-size  group,  Music,  in  biscuit,  £1  is. ; 
one  pair  of  the  Elements,  groups — Air  and  Water — and  lour 
standmg  Seasons,  in  biscuit,  £1  i8s.  ;  elegant  Etruscan  vase, 
enamelled  in  compartments,  a  dessert-service,  enamelled  with 
roses,   festoons  of  green   husks,  and  pink-and-gold   border. 
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ronsLsting  of  twenty-four  plates,  three  larf^.'  ohlouf^  coin- 
putiers,  four  round,  two  heart-shaped,  and  four  small  oblong 
ditto,  and  a  i)air  ot  ireani  bowls,  covers,  stands,  and  spoons, 
£13  2S-.  ()(/.  ;  an  ele^jant  Seve  (Sevres)  pattern  dessert -service, 
enamelled  with  ritses  and  rich  mosaic  and  gold  border,  having 
in  addition  to  the  pieces  in  the  last  service  a  large  plate  with 
a  loot  for  the  centre  /30  Qs.  ;  one  pair  of  beautiiul  oval  jars, 
the  figures  representing  _ 


^ 


Apollo  and  Agrippina 
lamenting  over  the 
ashes  of  Germanicus, 
£6  6s. ;  one  group  of 
four  Cupids,  in  biscuit, 
37s.  ;  one  beautiful 
figure  of  Shakespeare, 
in  biscuit,  and  tine 
blue-and-gold  pedestal, 
2 IS.  ;  one  pair  Satyr- 
head  drinking  -  mugs, 
enamelled  and  gilt,  8s., 
etc. 

Jewitt  remarks  of 
these  sale  catalogues: 
"  1  conceive  nothing 
could  more  completely 
show  the  character  of 
the  goods,  ornamental  as  well  as  useful,  which  at  that  time 
were  the  staple  productions  of  the  Derby  works.  It  cannot,  I 
opine,  but  be  of  immense  use  to  collectors  in  assisting  them 
to  correctly  ajipropriate  and  date  their  examples."  The  ne.\t 
catalogue  Ls  of  the  year  1785—"  China  for  Sale  by  the  Candle 
at  Mr.  William  Duesbury's  Warehouse  in  Bedford  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  at  si.\  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon."     The 
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selling  prices  were  printed  in  the  catalogue,  but  tlie  pi-  es 
realised  were  only  about  one-half  of  the  printed  ones.  If 
space  permitted,  the  whole  of  the  catalogue  could  be  given, 
with  advantage  to  the  collector  of  Old  Derby.  However,  a 
few  examples  must  suffice  from  the  ig8  lots  su  nitted. 
I.ot  I,  a  Tythe  Pig  group,  one  pair  of  large  Gardeners,  one 
pair  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  one  pair  of  Harlequin  and  Colum- 
bine, and  two  pairs  of  Basket  Boys,  priced  at  £j  lis.  The 
present  value  of  this  lot  would  be  alx>ut  £^o.  and  there  would 
be  keen  comi)etition  tor  it.  I.ot  4,  a  paii  of  l.ugt-  Singers, 
one  pair  of  sitting  Pij)e  and  Guitar  Figures,  tii.r  j>air  of  less 
ditto,  one  pair  of  Sporting  Figures,  and  twelve  Boys,  £i  17s. 
The  same  price,  about  £50,  could  be  secured  for  these  piev;es 
to-day. 

More  Derby  Values.— The  speciality  of  the  Derby  Works 
was  the  biscuit  figures.  The  secret  of  their  manufacture  was 
discovered  and  sedulously  preserved  at  the  factory.  L'n- 
giazed  white  figures  of  quite  a  dififerent  quality,  simply  the 
ordinary  ware  in  the  biscuit  stage  or  state,  are  not  uncommon, 
but  (he  Derby  biscuit  was  a  finished  production— fine,  sharp, 
delicate,  often  exquisite  in  modelling,  and  very  smooth  and 
soft  to  the  touch.  In  these  qualities  Derby  figures  have 
never  been  surpassed— scarcely  ever  have  they  been  equalled, 
and  then  only  by  Sevres.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
gold  and  the  blue  decoration,  v.hich  were  broi'ght  to  a  high 
state  of  e.xcellence  in  lustre  and  In-auty.  This  "decpl\, 
darkly,  beautifully  blue  "  was  a  miracle  of  colour,  here  again 
only  rivalled  by  the  ceIoI>rated  bleu  de  Roi  oi  Sevres.  But 
!o  return  to  the  list  a  few  more  samples  will  be  heljjful. 
Figures  :  Two  Cupid  gnmiis,  one  pair  Bacchus  and  .Vriadiie, 
one  pur  of  pheasant  figures,  and  twelve  Boys,  price  m  1785. 
£5  145..  ;  a  jxtir  of  hgures,  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  £j  ^s. ;  two 
second  ,izc  I)i  iiias,  one  pair  of  Piping  She])herds   one  pau  of 
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Large  Gardeners,  one  pair  of  Sporting  Figures,  and  a  pair  of 
Mars  and  Venus,  {4  15s-.  ;  a  figure  of  Andromache,  one  pair 
of  figures,  Diana  and  AjhjUo,  one  pair  of  Hoys  riding  on  goat 
and  panther,  and  two  pairs  of  small  Singers,  fh  \s.  OJ.  ;  a 
pair  of  Madonna 
groups  and  a  pair 
of  sitting  Fruit  and 
Flower  figures, 
£3  6s. ;  and  so  on — 
grotesque  Punches. 
Falstaff,  Neptune, 
Jason  and  Medea 
before  Dania,  group 
of  Poetry,  Music, 
Britannia,  the  Vir- 
tues, Harlequin, and 
Columbine,  Welsh 
tailors,  at  the  same 
reasonable  prices. 

Services.  —  Ser- 
vices :  Tea-set, 
double  shape,  ena- 
melled with  roses, 
festoons  of  green 
husks,  and  purple- 
and  -  gold  border, 
forty  pieces.  £5  5s.; 
tea-set,  Devonshire 
shape,  enamelled 
with  roses  and  richly  finished  in  fine  blue  and  gold,  forty- 
one  pieces,  £10  los.  ;  another,  same  shape,  roses,  festoons 
of  red  husks  and  green-and-gold  borders,  forty-one  pieces. 
£5    5s.  ;     breakfast-set,    fluted,    enamelled     fine    blue    and 
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gold,  eighteen  pieces,  £i  i8s.  Coinp;ircil  witli  modern  prices 
these  sets  appear  doar,  but  it  must  he  rcniombered  that  the 
I)ainfing  and  gilding  were  dune  by  artists  wliDse  names  have 
in  many  cases  come  down  to  us  as  the  mn:,t  distinguished 
amongst  the  painti>rs  uf  china,  and  whose  WDrks  are  now 
eagerly  pnrchi<e'l  by  collectors.  A  beautiful  complete 
dcisert-scrvice.  enamelled  with  roses  and  tine  bhie-and-gold 
borders,  consisting  of  twenty-four  plates,  thirteen  ronipnr- 
teers  (su),  one  pair  of  cream-bowls,  covers,  stands,  and 
spoons,  listed  at  £26  ^s..  would  be  worth— how  much  ? 

Transfer-printing.  -  Transfer-j)rinting  was  introduced 
i  nto  Derby  in  1764  by  Kuhard  Holdship  from  Worcc-ter. 
but  authentic  examples  are  very  rare,  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  Dnesbury  found  it  more  advantageous  to  continue  the 
hand-painted  decoration  Though  there  was  an  agreement 
between  the  two  parties,  by  which  Holdship  contracted  to 
allow  the  full  use  of  hLs  patent,  and  to  print  on  all  china  >ent 
to  him  for  ;fioo  paid  down  and  £30  annually,  frequent  com- 
plaints were  made  by  him  that  insuffn  lent  work  was  provided. 
Holdship  also  agreed  to  supi<ly  sufficient  <]uamities  of  soajn 
rock  at  fair  prices,  used  in  the  making  of  china  or  porcelain 
ware.  At  one  time  John  Lodge,  the  famous  engraver,  did 
some  engravings  for  Duesbury.  The  bill,  dated  1771.  shows  : 
Engraving  a  i)late  ot  Cliiiuse  figures,  los.  6J.  ;  eight  borders. 
1O.S.  ;  two  engravings  of  two  i)lates  for  cups  and  saucers, 
£1  IS.  each  ;  two  plates  tor  small  china,  £1  45.  The  total 
amount,  including  the  copper  for  the  work,  was  £5  gs.  6d. 
Identification  of  Lodge's  work  is  difficult,  more  difScult 
that  in  Holdship's  case,  Iwcause  the  latter  used  a  monogram, 
which  will  be  seen  amongst  the  marks. 

William  Duesbury  II.  and  III.— William  Duesbury  of  the 
first  jjeriod  died  in  1786,  having  only  a  few  months  before 
his  decease  admitted  his  son  William  into  partnership.     The 
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second  William  fully  inuintained  the  high  reputation  of  the 
factory,  which  was  first  in  merit  in  the  country  during  the 
years  1786-1707.  Under  his  guidance  Derby  china  reached 
its  highest  excellence.  Unfortunately,  his  health  gave  way 
under  the  strain  of  incessant  work,  and,  in  1795.  he  took  a 
partner,  M  ic  ha  e  1 
Kcan,  who,  as  a 
skilful  miniature- 
painter,  gave  con- 
siderable distinction 
to  the  jiroducts  of 
the  lactory  by  his 
l)ainting  and  de- 
signing. Was  he 
designing  in  another 
sense  ?  For,  wlKn 
Duesbury  died, 
Kean  carried  on  the 
businc-s  for  the 
widow,  whom  he 
afterwards  married. 
His  connection  with 
Derby  is  shown  by 
what  is  known  as 
the  Duesbury  and 
Kean  mark,  mono- 
gram of  D.  and  K. 

Soon  after  this  he  quitted  the  business,  which  was  continued  by 
a  third  William  Duesbury,  grandson  of  the  first  proprietor.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  t'.e  s,n ond  Duesbury  set  out  in  detail 
the  figure  or  number  that  should  be  used  by  each  painter  on 
the  base  of  each  article  furnished  by  him.  This  order  was  as 
foUows  ;   Tho  -ni  Soar,  i ;  Joseph  Stables,  2  ;   \Vm.  Cooper, 
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3  ;  VVm.  Yates.  4  ;  John  Yates,  5  ; 6  ;  William 

BUlingsley,  7;  VVni.  Longdon,  8;  Win.  Smith,  9;  John 
Blood,  10;  Wni.  Taylor,  11  (except  on  white  and  blue); 
John  Dewsbury,  12  ;  Joseph  Dodd.  13.  Each  painter  in 
blue  and  in  laying  (coloured)  grounds  was  to  use  his  mark- 
in  blue  or  in  the  ground-colour  ;  for  other  colours  the  mark 
was  to  be  in  orange-ied— that  i;.,  in  the  familiar  red  mark  ; 
whilst  for  gold  decoration  the  workman's  mark  was  to  be 
purple,  which  is  now  usually  k,  ^wn  as  the  puce  mark.  ■  ?i 
penalties  compelled  tho  painters  to  observe  the  rules  i.\i-; 
down — for  a  third  often'  c  the  culprit  was  dismissed.  '  i, 
collector  will  value  thest  ,  irticulars  because  they  will  en,  i  ; 
him  properly  to  place  and  describe  many  of  his  specimens. 
Other  pamters  wcie  employed  whose  names  do  not  appear  in 
the  list,  but  something  will  be  said  later  about  their  work. 

Bloor  Derby. — The  third  Duesbury,  who  took  charge  till 
1810-1811,  seems  to  have  striven  to  sustain  the  character  of 
the  Derby  productions,  but  the  fickle  public  support  had 
veered.  The  early  part  of  the  niin  tcenth  century  was  noted 
for  general  artistic  decadence,  and  porcelain  suffered  in 
common  with  the  other  fine  arts.  In  i8og  the  Derl>y  factory 
was  advertised  for  sale,  and  in  1810-1811 — iiome  say  1815 — 
Robert  Bloor,  a  former  clerk,  bought  the  ,vhole  business,  and 
introduced  what  is  known  as  "  Bloor  Derby."  He  made 
money  by  selling  the  imperfect  ware  of  his  predecessors, 
which  had  been  withheld  and  warehoused  as  mifit  i  :  sale  ; 
the  fame  ot  the  factory  dinii-  i  ,  1,  and  its  decline  coincided 
with  the  admmistration  c  '^'0  ;rt  Bloor.  Not  that  it  was 
all  bad,  for  just  at  this  time  large  quantities  of  the  Japan 
patterns  were  made,  richly  gilt  and  brilliant  with  colours, 
but,  speaking  generally,  it  was  much  more  showy,  though 
the  biscuit  remained  excellent.  Auction  sales  were  held  in 
different  towns,  and  the  large  accumulations  of  what  may  b" 
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termed  seconds  with  repaid  to  quality,  together  with  the  new 
produits,  were  sold  for  what  they  wmiiii  fetch.  Samson 
Hancock,  speaking  of  this  porivxi,  says  :  "  Tliis  is  how  it 
lanie alxjut  :  Rol>ert 
BliMn  pun  hascd  the 
Diitsl.iiry  faitnry 
from  Mil  iiael  Kean 
by  disposing  of  a 
large  stock  of  china. 
Bloor,  r«l though  he 
emplo;  .  "ipal-le 
pcoT  It  ;'.  •  cd  the 
rue!*  "■  ■  I  the  ware 
toi  ciiorate.  His 
goods,  like  the 
razors,  were  made 
to  sell.  As  an  inevi- 
table consequence, 
the  works  declined, 
and  in  1848  they 
were  closed  " 

"Crown"  Derby. 
—  Bloor  l)ocame 
insane  in  1828,  and 
Thomason,  as  the 
manager,  carried  on 
the  business  till 
1844.  Then,  for  the 
next  four  years, 
Thomas  Clarke,  who 
had  married  Bloor's  daughter,  was  the  proprietor.  In  1848  he 
closed  the  works,  and  sold  the  plant,  moulds,  models,  etc.,  to 
Samuel  Boyle,  of  Fenton,  who  transferred  them  to  the  Stafiord- 
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shire  potteries.    Some  of  the  hands  found  their  way  into 
Staffordshire,  where  a  so-called  "  Crown  "  Derby  china  was 
made  right  up  to  recent  years.     Again,  Samson  Hancock 
says  :  "  I  succeeded  Robert  Bloor,  transplanting  the  Notting- 
ham Road  works  to  my  present  factory — King  Street.     Six 
working  men  employed  at   the  old  factory  put   their  wits 
toRcthor  and  started  my  works     William  Locker,  James  Hill, 
Samuel  Fearn,  Samuel  Sharp,  John   Henson,  and  myself. 
We  afterwards  took  George  Stevenson  into  the  concern."    The 
title  of  the  firm  was  Locker  &  Company.     In  1859  it  appears 
as  Stevenson  &  Company  ;   later,  Stevenson,  Sharp  &  Com- 
pany ;   then  Stevenson  &  Hancock,  wliose  initials,  S.  &  H., 
on  either  side  of  the  Crown  Derby  mark,  were  adopted  by 
Samuel  Hancock,  and  are  now  used  by  his  relative  and 
succes.sor.     Some  of  the  present   productions  of  this  small 
factory  are  exceedingly  creditable,  though  they  do  not  rival 
those  of  the  "  Royal  Crown  Derby  Porcelain  Works,"  which 
are  quite  a  recent  creation,  having  been  founded  in  1876.     So 
there  are  actually  two  factories  at  work  in  Derby  at  the 
present  time,  and  old  forms  and  colours  are  re]5roduced  with 
al)solute  fidelity,  and  they  are  sold  as  modern  reproductions. 
At  the  Derby  Museum,  thanks  to  the  public  spirit  of  generous 
donors,  there  is  a  magnificent  collection  of  l)eautiful  specimens 
of  "  Old  Derby,"  which  is  well  worthy  of  a  special  visit  Irom 
those  who  are  interested  in  collecting  and  studying  llie  pro- 
ducts of  this   particular   factory.     Figures   were   always   a 
speciality  of  Derby,  and  the  museum  has  many  very  good 
figures,  as  well  as  genuine  examples  of  another  speciality — 
flower-painting— by   such   masters    as   Withers,    Pegg,    and 
Billingsley.     I'roiii  1825  »o  1840  George  Coiker,  at  one  time 
an  apprentice  at  the  Derby  works  as  a  modeller,  pnxluced 
various  goods  at  the  Friar  Gate  works,  Derby.     Te?  and 
dessert    services,   and    biscuit    and    enamel    subjects,    were 
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advertised.     Owin^  to  ill-sucress,  this  factory  was  closed  in 

1840,  wlicn  Cocker  removed  to  London,  whce  .le  continued 

to     make     figures, 

many  of  which,  in 

biscuit  and  colours.  T^'^^TM*^  V5 

were  well  modelleti, 

though  generally 

small  in  size.  Some- 

times    his    name, 

"  George       Cocker 

Derby,"  is  found  as 

a  mark. 

Derby  Biscuit 
Figures.  —  The 
Derbj'  biscuit 
figures  have  been 
already  referred  to. 
The  l)est  period  was 
from  1770  to  1810, 
when  notable  artists 
were  employed  to 
model  them,  such 
as  Stephan,  Coffee, 
and  Spengler.  The 
biscuit  was  charac- 
terised l)y  a  remark- 
ably soft,  while, 
waxen  tone  a  n  <1 
iranslucency ;  some- 
times it  had  a 
suggestion,  just  a 
smear,  of  glaze.  This  should  l)c  carefully  noted,  because  after- 
wards the  sjiet  ial  paste  or  l»ody  degenerated, owing  to  the  seci  ct 
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of  its  composition  being  lost,  and  the  later  bisruit  is  simply  un- 
glazed  china  with  n«)  special  feature  of  du^tinction  from  other 
hlsruit  ware.  Some  say  that  the  Kscuit  groui)s  and  liKures 
of  the  best  ptriod  were  the  tinest  ornamental  productions  ever 
made  at  Derby.  Others  even  Ro  further,  and  claim  that  tluy 
were  the  tinest  ol  their  kind  ever  made.  U  was  whilst  tryinj; 
to  produce  biscuit  that  John  Mountford  discovered  the  com- 
position known  as  Parian.  He  was  an  old  Derby  modeller, 
who  transferred  his  services  to  Copeland  and  Garrett,  at 
Stoke-upon-Trent.  In  Parian-  the  next  liest  material  to 
marble — statuary,  bust*;,  and  other  objects  were  extensively 
made.  The  demand  for  it  is,  for  the  mctment,  only  slight, 
but  it  is  c  ertain  to  c  (imc  again  into  j)ublic-  fa\c)ur. 

Derby  Body  or  Paste  and  Glaze. — The   earliest    Derby 

porcelain  resembled  that  of  the  other  early  factories,  being 

an  artificial  porcelain,  also  c  ailed  soft  paste.     It  has  a  glassy. 

fritted  body,  with  more  or  less  Dorset  china-clay.     The  first 

change  tcjok  place  in  17^4,  when  Holdship  supplied  "  t-oapy 

rock,"  a  kind  of  steatite  or  j)etuntze,  from  Cornwall,  which 

seems  to  have  l)ecn  ac  c omitaiiied  by  lx)ne-ash  as  early  as  1779. 

Prom  that  time  the  ware  Iwcame  harder  and  less  transparent, 

until  Bloor  reduced  the  quality  in  his  haste  to  send  as  much 

as  possible  to  the  auction  sales.     The  inevitable  consequence 

was  the  loss  of  distinctive  elements  in  the  ware,  which  became 

simply  ordinary  English  china,  practically  identical  with  the 

other  tac  tories,  when,  about    i«oo,  the  standard  body  was 

composed  of  bone-ash,  china-c  lay   and   china-stone.      With 

a  few  exceptions,  such  a^  Swansea  and  Nantgarw,  a  nxM  hani- 

cally  perfect  r.-.»dern  body  was  adopted,  which  roblKcl  porce 

lain  of  that   interest   previously  excited  in  determining  by 

various   tests   and   examinations,   by   transmitted   liglit,   by 

fracture,    and    I'v   granulation.     The   earthiness   or   opacity 

abuut  the  paste  ol  the  later  ware,  especially  in  the  Hloor 
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period,  detracts  from  the  quality  <>f  the  enamel  colours  used, 
though  the  decoration  is  often  very  fine. 

The  Glaze  in  the  Early  Times. — The  glare,  in  the  early 
times,  gives  considerable  assL'^tance  in  recognising  Old  Derby. 
From  its  peculiar  composition,  being  a  very  fusible  glass,  it 
shows  a  multitude  of  small  cracks,  differing  in  character  from 
other  china.  Hundreds  of  specimens  of  glazed  and  painted 
figures,  vases,  dishes,  plates,  and  cups  and  saucers,  tel!  the 
same  story — the  story  of  the  cracks.  This  glaze  ls  soft,  and, 
when  liled,  goes  off  in  a  fine  powder.  So  soft  is  it  that  old 
teacups  which  have  Iwon  used  show  considerable  dLscolora- 
tion  in  the  body  as  well  as  cracks  in  the  glaze.  In  fact,  early 
wares  were  liable  to  craze,  or  even  to  break,  when  boiling 
water  was  poured  into  them.  Other  evidence  regarding 
Derby  shows  that  blue  painted  under  the  gl.izc.  common  to 
the  other  factories,  never  was  used  by  Duesbury,  who  was  an 
enameller.  It  may  well  be  that  bis  skill  initiated  the  remark- 
able series  of  coloured  grounds  whii  h  are  distinctive  of  this 
factory.  Thus,  amongst  others,  there  are  foiuui  ai)ple  green, 
olive  green,  pale  green,  lapis  Lizuli  l>lue.  dark  blue,  light  blue, 
torquoise,  light  buff  clKMolate,  rose,  salmon  pink,  pink, 
chequered  pattern,  biown,  and  a  fine  canary  colour. 

Feeble  and  Inartistic. — Some  specimens  show  exceedingly 
feeble  and  inartistic  painting,  owing  to  the  fact  that  white 
china  was  sold  to  amateurs,  together  with  the  colours  for 
china-painting  and  direitions  for  their  use.  These  pieces 
were  atterwards  sent  to  the  kiln  and  burnt,  and.  as  the  colours 
were  vitrifiable,  they  come  down  to  us  with  their  many 
imperfections.  On  the  other  hand,  many  fine  samples  with 
beautiful  paintings,  not  traceable  to  any  of  t  lie  regular  painters 
either  by  style  or  subject,  were  undoubtedly  the  work  of  very 
clever  amateurs.  The  collector  will  note  that  the  Derby- 
Chelsea   or   Chelsea  Derby  stylr  of   deioration   was    largely 
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modelled  on  S^\Tes,  and  thai  the  later  Dresden  and  Oriental 
styles,  with  rococo  scrolls  and  exotic  birds,  gave  place  to 
bands  of  plain  colours,  golden  foliage  in  garlands,  diapers, 
small  sprays  of  flowers,  rich  gold  liorders,  elaborate  burnLshir.g, 
and  Japan  patterns.  These  last  were  much  in  vogue  during 
the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  Ijeginning  vl  the 
nineteenth  century,  and,  like  most  of  the  liner  pieces  of  the 
later  time  at  Derby,  were  profusely  deiorated  with  rich 
gilding.  The  Japanese  china  which  was  copied,  ur  rather 
adapted,  was  what  Is  known  as  Old  luvr.r'i.  and  its  wide- 
spread popularity  led  to  e.Mensive  imitation  in  i.  leading 
factories  throughout  the  country. 

Derby  Marks. — If  any  mark  was  used  k^fore  1769,  it  was 
either  a  script  D  or  the  word  Derby,  but  whether  the  D  was 
Duesbury's  initial  or  not  is  immaterial.  The  Derby-Chelsea 
or  Chelsea-Derby  mark  was  invented  after  liLs  puiciiase  of  the 
Chelsea  works  in  i76(>-i77o,  and  fifteen  years  later  theCheLsea 
factory  was  closed,  so  that  during  those  years  tb'  mark 
indicated  both  factories,  and,  later,  it  was  used  u])on  Chelsea 
models  made  and  decorated  at  the  Derby  factory  It  seems 
reasonable  to  liold  this  view,  though  it  is  said  that,  when  all 
the  Chelsea  material  had  been  used  up,  the  mark  was  dis- 
continued, except  for  matching  and  making-up  tea  and  other 
services.  The  j)roductions  of  the  various  periods  are  arranged 
as  follows  :  Derby,  Derby-Ciielsea  or  Chelsea-Derby,  Crown 
Derby,  and  Bloor  Derby.  The  earliest  Derby  i.,  from  175.5 
to  176CJ  ;  Derby-Chelsea,  1770101784;  Crown  Derby,  1773 
to  1782  first  period,  1782  to  i.S;i  second  pericnl,  and  alter 
1831  late  i)enod.  To  j)ut  this  information  in  another  way, 
we  find  that  William  Duesbury  lived  till  1786,  and  from 
1753  to  that  year  he  made  Earlv  Derby,  Derby-Chelsea, 
and  Crown  Derby.  His  son.  William  Diiesbury  II.,  was 
proprietor   from    I78()  to   i7(/).     He  took   Michael   Kean  as 
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his  partner  in  1705  Dcrby-Cht'lsi a  was  rontinucil  till  1784. 
and  Crown  Derby  bciamc  the  standard  production,  witlj  a 
s{ierial  mark  (or  Kean's  partnership.  Wi'lian;  Dii^-sbury  III. 
carried  on  the  business  from  17<»<>  ts;  1S15,  and  ni.nle  frown 
Der' y.  HLs  icmneition  with  Kean  !s  not  •  Icar.  KuUrt 
iMcHJ'-  bought  tlie 
lactory,  and  from 
1815  to  1K48  made 
Crown  Derby  yid 
Bloor  Derby. 

Examination  of 
Marks. — A  careful 
e.\.iminati.in  of  the 
marks  will  show 
variations  which  in- 
dicate these  periods, 
and  though  the 
limitations  must  not 
\yi  regarded  too 
rigidly  as  a  general 
gtiide,  tliey  will  l)e 
aa  valuable  as  they 
are  uiteresting.  As 
before  stated,  it  Ls 
uncertain  whether 
the  script  D  was 
really  a  mark  used 
liy  Duesbni  \'  befor*' 
he  purcha:td  the 
Chelsea  works  The  balance  of  opinion  is  that  it  was  so 
used,  in  gold.  Derby-Chelsea  t,  invariably  marked,  and 
when  any  gilding  is  used  on  the  obje'  t  the  mark  Ls  in  gold. 
Several  varieties  of   this  mark  are  given    m    t!ie  list -see 
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Derby-Chelsea.  Aniongst  these  will  Iw  found  the  crown  and 
anchor,  to  mark  the  visit  of  King  George  II.  to  the  London 
warehouse  in  Bedford  Street.  As  will  lie  seen  from  previous 
statements,  and  from  the  lust  of  marks,  the  Derby-Chelsea 
and  first  frown-Derby  jieriods  overlap  cai  h  other  till  the 
cK)se  of  ili  •  Chelsea  works,  so  that  pieces  having  these  marks 
may  be  ot  the  >>ame  age  ;  though  some  hold  that  the  anchor 
distinguishes  the  actual  Chelsea  ware  from  that  made  at 
Derby.  Three  marks  seem  to  have  been  employed  up  to 
the  year  1782.  The  lirst  is  in  purple,  the  second  in  blue,  and 
the  third,  coj)ied  from  the  Rodney  jug — recently  sold  for 
jCii7  12s.— Ls  in  puce.  Sliortly  after  this,  the  crossed  lines 
and  six  spots  were  added  between  the  crown  and  D.  All  the 
genuine  specimens  of  Billingsley's  paintings  on  Derby  china 
have  that  addition  to  tlie  mark,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  on 
all  the  pieces  by  him  which  were  kept  at  the  works  the  mark 
was  invariably  cither  in  puri>le  or  in  puce  of  different  shades. 
He  wa.->  iij)prtiiticed  at  tiie  I)eri)y  china  works,  worked  there 
for  twenty-two  years,  and  in  1795  resolved  to  sever  his  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Ducsbury,  wluch  he  did  the  following  year. 
Just  before  he  left,  the  rule  was  issued  that  each  painter  had 
to  mark  hLs  number  tinder  every  article  he  finished,  and 
Billingsley's  number  w.is  seven.  A  more  detailed  account 
0/  him  will  be  given  later ;  but  his  roses,  painted  on  those 
I  irly  pieces  of  Derby,  deser\e  the  highest  praise.  The  china 
itself  hiLs  a  remarkably  sjft,  very  slightly  iridescent,  glaze, 
due  to  the  a<  tion  of  »!ie  air  on  its  constituents,  and  the  flowers 
are  ex<]uisite. 

In  the  marks  rommenring  with  the  second  period,  the  first 
Was  on  a  dessPit -service,  with  a  narrow  ycllo".  border,  having 
plants  in  the  ( entre  of  ea(  h  piece,  very  woa  painted.  The 
number  "  .-'it)  "  (  orrespondcd  with  the  number  in  the  pattern- 
book  ;    piobably  all  minibeis  sinnlaily  placed  near  the  mark 
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inMi',Ttt(l  \\\v  nninlHT  in  that  book  Thr  in-xt  ni.iik.  witli 
"31."  i'^  found,  in  purple,  on  tcawate,  anil  tho  dato  n  .ibont 
1783-1705  Tlicrt'  aro  slight  variations  in  tlu-  irnun  Thr 
same  mark,  in  ri>sc  colour,  and  o(  the  saino  jH'riod.  wa-^  on  a 
breakfast -iiirvifo  made  for  (ieorge  III.  Tin*  demration  con- 
sisted of  two  broad  bands  of  yellow,  with  laurel-Ieavis  m 
gold  Ixtwecn  the  bands,  having  the  Royal  « rown  and  niono- 
gram  in  a  lirrular  ccmipartnient  in  front  of  the  1  ujis,  1  In- 
irown  was  painted  in  ( nlours,  at.il  the  monogram  was  in  gold. 
The  mark  "  Dueslxiry,  Derby  "  Ls  seldom  found  alniii' ;  it  either 
surrounds  the  erown,  or  Ls  in  an  o\,d,  in  purple.  I'sually  the 
last  mark  Ls  on  dessert-ware,  made  alM)ut  I7<k>  The  !>ues- 
bury  and  Kean  mark  was  used  in  1705,  but  notliing  Ls  known 
as  to  how  long  it  was  used.  The  next  mark,  witii  '  W.  Dues- 
bury,  iHf>.5,"  was  that  of  the  th id  Diitsburv,  tiien  oidy 
seventeen  years  of  age.  The  time  List  marks  indh  ate 
Richard  Holdship's  (onneetion  with  tlic  Derbv  works 

Crown  in  the  Derby  Mark.  -The  in.wn  in  the  Derby 
mark  seems  to  have  suffered  variations  both  m  shape  and 
colour,  as  well  as  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  jewels  from 
the  crown  and  their  number.  The  colour  of  the  m.irk  is, 
at  the  l>est,  uncertain  as  an  indication  of  age  or  of  quality, 
though  there  Ls  a  general  preference  for  the  pute  or  purple. 
Blue,  puco,  purple,  lilar,  preen,  rose,  pink,  vermilion,  and 
black  were  all  emphned.  (iold  was  invariably  uscil  on 
Derby -Chelsea,  r.irely  on  other  productions  of  the  first  two 
Duesburys  ;  whilst  the  vt  imilion,  generally  rci  koiud  ,is  a 
later  colour-mark,  is  undoubtedly  found  on  some  early  pie<  c>. 
If  must  be  rem>nibered  that  the  old  marks  were  always  done 
with  the  brush  by  hand,  and  that  the  hter  printed  ones  were 
adopted  by  Bloor.  to  whom  must  be  ascribed  the  general  use 
of  vermilion,  and  the  exclusion,  as  a  rule,  of  the  various  otht  r 
tints.     The  crown,  haMng  the  bows  carefully  jewelled,  was 
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added  to  the  script  D  in  1773  ;  the  crossed  lines  and  dots  were, 
it  is  said,  introduced  in  1782.  The  story  of  the  cracks  must 
not  be  forgotten,  and  it  will  always  help  in  settling  the  ques- 
tion of  origin. 

Bloor  Derby.^Coming  to  the  Bloor  pciind,  which  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  end,  we  find  that  the  decadence  was  due 
to  the  sale  of  imperfect  piece-  of  earlier  make,  and  to  the 
production  of  inferior  qualities,  made  for  quick  sale  by 
auction  in  different  large  towns.  For  some  years  Bloor 
continued  the  old  mark — the  crown,  crossed  lines,  and  dots 
over  the  D.  The  crossed  lines  are  termed,  by  some,  batons, 
daggers,  or  swords  :  but  the  story  is  that  Duesbury  meant 
them  to  represent  sticks,  with  which  he  could  beat  the  Dresden 
crossed  swords.  Bloor's  crown  mark — the  old  one — was 
much  less  carefully  drawn,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  list.  The 
first  two  marks  in  this  list  were  from  1815  to  1830,  side  by 
side  with  the  next  two,  on  which  the  crown  is  not  jewelled. 
These  were  in  the  red  or  vermilion  which  is  associated  with 
this  period,  but  which  should  be  distinguished  from  the  rose- 
colour  found  on  the  soft  glazes  of  the  earlier  pieces. 

The  First  Printed  Mark. — The  first  printed  mark — 
about  1825 — was  "  Bloor,  Derby, "in  acircular  ribbon, as  shown. 
This,  and  the  later  marks,  with  or  without  ribbons,  need  only 
a  few  remarks.  Owing  to  complaints  as  to  carelessness  in 
drawinr;  them,  small  copper-plates  were  engraved,  and  the 
ware  was  marked  with  impressions  from  these  plates,  either 
printed  by  the  thumb  or  transferred  by  means  of  a  small 
leather  boss.  This  account.,  for  the  frequent  imperfection  of 
the  mark  itself,  which  sometimes  has  only  the  suggestion  of  a 
mark,  it  may  be  a  '  it  of  a  crown  or  a  D,  which  would  be 
sufficient  for  identification.  Bloor  china  was  often  of  quite 
superior  merit,  especially  services  carried  out  by  order.  The 
same  marks  were   then  carefully  done   by  hand.      On   tlie 
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dessert-service  manufactured  for  Royalty  was  written, 
"Messrs  Robert  Hloor  &  Co,  34.  Old  Bond  Street."  as  set 
out  in  the  list.  The  London  agent  of  the  firm  was  Tiiomas 
Courtney,  and  his 
name  was  some- 
times used  instead 
of  the  Derby  mark. 
Imitations  of  the 
Oriental. — The 
Dresden.  Sevres, 
and  C  li  a  n  t  i  1 1  y 
marks,  as  shown, 
were  copied,  as  were 
imitations  of  the 
Oriental,  though  the 
ordinary  Chantilly 
mark  is  not  as 
given,  for  that  is  a 
hunting  or  French 
horn.  The  im- 
pressed marks  on 
Derby  include  the 
rare  "D.  K.,"  for 
Duesbury  &  Kean, 
and  the  large  class 
with  a  script  "  N  " 
or  "  No."  and  the 
number  or  figure, 
which  was  some- 
times used  alone,  but  usually  it  was  accompanied  by  the 
Derby  mark  in  colours,  or  by  the  Sevres,  Dresden,  or  other 
mark  copied  frc:.i  a  foreign  model.  Following  the  Robert 
Bloor  mark  referred  to  just  now  is  the  Samson  Hancock 
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mark,  "S.  H.,"  with  the  usual  Derby  mark  modified.  This 
was  first  used  by  Stevenson  &  Hancock,  the  successors  of 
Locker  &  Company  at  the  King  Street  works,  and,  the  initials 
being  the  same,  is  still  used  by  the  present  proprietor.  The 
following  mark,  a  monogram  of  two  L's  and  two  C's.  sur- 
mounted by  a  jewelled  crown,  was  used  by  the  Royal  Crown 
Derby  Ponelain  Company,  Limited,  Osmaston  Road,  Derby, 
until  i88g. 

Mark  of  a  Large  Script  N. — Before  leaving  the  marks, 
attention  should  be  called  to  a  large  script  N  impressed  or 
incised,  which  is  somewhat  rare,  and  is  found  on  early  pieces  ; 
whilst  small  Roman  capitals,  one  or  more  on  the  same  piece, 
are  later.  They  are  found  on  specimens  having  the  thicker 
and  soi  ^r  glazes,  ascribed  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
but  the  N  was  copied  from  a  beautiful  cup  with  a  thinner 
glaze,  which  bore  the  earliest  Derby  mark  in  blue.  Blue 
was  used  not  alone  for  marking,  but  for  describing  the  sub- 
ject of  the  finest  landscape  decoration  on  china  of  the  best 
ni'-^iity,  with  a  satin-like  glaze  and  pure  transparent  body, 
quite  distinct  from  the  earthiness  and  opacity  of  the  later 
period.  The  crowned  D,  without  the  crossed  lines,  Li  green, 
V,  another  early  mark.  The  last  marks,  following  "  Geo. 
Cocker,  Derby,'  were  his  marks,  used  on  figures,  baskets  of 
flowers,  for  which  he  was  famous,  and  other  pieces,  mostly 
in  biscuit,  which,  until  1840,  were  made  at  Derby,  and  after- 
wards at  Chenies  Street,  Tottenham  Coi  rt  Road. 

Derby  Figures — Impressed  Numbeis. — A  complete  list 
of  Derby  figures  has  never  yet  been  issued,  but  the  following 
one  will  be  suggestive  to  the  collector  in  enabling  him  to 
identify  his  pieces,  and,  in  a  measure,  to  fix  the  period  in 
which  they  were  made.  The  number  is  either  scratched, 
incised,  or  impressed  under  the  glaze,  or  it  is  enamelled  in 
colour.     It  refers  to  the  model  of  the  figure  or  of  the  vase,  or 
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to  the  special  pattern  used  for  decoration.     In  the  list  the 
incised  number  is  given  first  .—Xo.  2,  a  Squirrel.     No.  j, 
(I)  "  Dianu,"  Chelsea-Derby,  cjj  in.  high  ;    (2)  "  Fisher  Girl." 
Chelsea-Dcrl)y,  6J  in.  high  ;    (j)  "  Man  with  staff,"  Chelsea- 
Derby.  6i  in.  high  ; 
(4)      small      Deer, 
white,    glazed, 
slightly  gilt,   Dues- 
bury  period.    No.j, 
"  Shepherdess    and 
lamb,"  biscuit,  7  in. 
high,  Cocker.  No.^, 
(I)      "  Girl       with 
water-can    and 
flowers,"       biscuit, 
6J  in.  high.  Dues- 
bury    period ;      (2) 
"  Gardening,"  pair, 
yl    in.    high,     col- 
oured, modelled  by 
Spongier,  Duesbury 
period  ;   {3)    "  Gar- 
dening,"     Man, 
coloured,  5  in.  high, 
Chelsea-Derby.  No. 
8,  (i)  "Gardening," 
Girl,  biscuit.  5?  in. 
high,  Duesbury 
period  ;   (2)    "  Gar- 
dening," Boy,  biscuit,  <,%  in.  high,  Duesbury  period  ;  (3) '"  Boy 
with  fruit,"  sitting,  biscuit,  5J  in.  high,  Duesbury  period ;  (4) 
Pair,  with  flowers,  each  holding    candlestick,  5^  in.   high, 
Duesbury  period,  Dresden  mark  ;    (5)  "  Girl  with  flowers," 
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sitting,  biscuit,  5J  in.  high,  Duesbury  period.     No.  g,  "  Music," 
pair,  coloured,  5}  in.  high,  Duesbury  period,  Dresden  mark. 
No.  10,  "  Girl  with  musical  instruments,"  43  in.  high,  coloured, 
Duesbury  period,  red  mark.     No.  //,  Pair  ;    (i)  flute  and 
(2)  guitar,  coloured,  6J  in.  high,  Duesbury  period.    No.  16, 
Group,  two  figures  with  wreaths,  8  in.  high,  Chclsea-Derl>y. 
No.  20.  (i)  "  Boy  with  fruit  "  ;    (2)  "  Girl  with  flowers,"  8  in. 
high,  biscuit,  Duesbury  period.     No.  2/,  (i)  "  Flute  Player, 
with  dog,"  biscuit,  7  in.  high.  Cocker  ;  (2)  "  Garrick  as  Richard 
III.,"  coloured,  loj  in.  high,  modelled  by  Bacon,  Duesbury 
2 J,  (i)  "  Swiss  Boy,"  biscuit,  8 J  in.  high.  Cocker, 
,pied  from  (2)  "  Swiss  Boy,"  biscuit,  with  same 
.  Putsbury  period  ;   (3)  "  Swiss  Girl,"  same  period  as 
'■'^'^•35.  "  Boy  with  dog,"  biscuit,  5§  in.  high.  Cocker. 
No.  36,  "  Boy  with  fruit,"  sitting  biscuit,  5J  in.  higli,  Dues- 
bury period.     No.  j/,  "  Jason  and  Medea,"  group,  coloured, 
8J  in.  high.  Chelsea-Derby.     No.  40.  "  Music,"  group,  biscuit, 
Duesbury  period.     No.  42,  "  Painting  and  Sculpture,"  group, 
biscuit,  6.J  in.  high,  Duesbury  period.     No.  43,  "Astronomy 
and  Astrology,"  group,  biscuit,  6J  in.  high,  Duesbury  period. 
No.  48,  Groups,  (i)  9I  in.  high,  and  (2),  8  in.  high,  two  "  Cupids 
birdnesting,"  Duesbury  period  ;  {3)  same  number  and  period  ; 
"  Cupids  sharpening  arrow  on  a  grindstone,"  biscuit,  9  in. 
high.     Many  other  numbers  with  descriptions,  runnhig  into 
hundreds,  could  be  given,  but  these  must  suffice.    The  list 
of  marks  indicates  the  use  of  subsidiary  marks,  a  small  tri- 
angle, cross,  or  additional  figure  being  added  to  the  ordinary 
mark. 

The  China  Painters. — Much  could  be  said  about  the 
painters  of  Old  Derby — indeed,  John  Ilaslem's  "  History  of 
the  Old  Derby  China  Factory  "  is  full  of  personal  reminiscences 
and  biographic?  details,  graphically  written  by  one  who 
began  work  there  in  1822  as  an  apprentice  at  the  age  of 
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fourteen  to  learn  fldwcr-painting.  He  developed  a  taste  for 
tif^iire-iiainting  and  portrait -drawing,  which  secured  for  him 
eventually  the  distinguished  position  of  portrait-painter  to 
the  Queen.  He  died  in  1884.  He  was  one  of  the  best  flower- 
painters  at  Derby  before  he  devoted  his  delicate  pencil  and 
brilliant  colouring  to  enamel  portraiture.  Yet  he  was  only 
one  of  a  clever  group  of  painters,  some  ol  whom  seem  to  have 
wandered  from  factory  to  factory,  easily  earning  money,  and 
as  easily  spending  it,  careless  for  the  future,  and  seldom 
satisfied  with  the  present. 

Billingsley  as  a  Flower-painter.— Billingsley  (or  Beeley) 
was  a  genius  as  a  flower-painter,  but  excessively  erratic.  Ap- 
prenticed at  Derby  in  1774,  he  left  for  Pinxton  in  1796,  where, 
with  Mr.  Coke,  he  commenced  a  small  factory.  After  four 
years  he  went  to  Mansfield,  where  he  again  started  a  small 
concern  ;  but  he  had  become  unsettled,  and  soon  removed 
to  lorksey,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  from  thence  to  VVirksworth. 
Worcester  was  his  home  later— some  say  in  1808,  though 
Mr.  Binns  wrote  :  "  In  1811  Billingsley,  the  Derby  artist, 
came  to  Worcester."  With  his  companio  and  son-in-law. 
Walker,  he  remained  there  till  i8ij.  when  ihcy  migrated  to 
Nantgarw,  a  small  village  in  Glamorgan.  A  visit  from  Mr. 
Dillwyn  resulted  in  a  transfer  to  Swansea  to  a  small  factory, 
near  his  own  works,  which  he  built  for  them.  Owing  to 
complaints  from  Worcester,  he  dismissed  them,  when  they 
returned  to  Nantgarw  in  1815,  where  they  produced  many 
beautiful  services  and  pieces,  which  from  their  perfection  now 
command  high  prices.  Mr.  Rose,  of  Coalport,  induced  them 
in  1821  to  come  to  Coalport,  and  he  bought  the  stock,  the 
moulds,  and  the  recipe  for  the  famous  body.  Here  Billings- 
ley died  about  six  or  seven  years  later.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  talented  artists  and  skilled 
potters   that    England   ever  produced,  and  he  left  behind 
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him   indelil)le  iinpiessions  of  IiLs  unusual  •  xrcllonce  wherever 
he  worked. 

Other  Painters. — Withers  painted  flowers,  usually  scattered 
roses  in  conventional  style,  in  wliic  h  the  liigh  lights  were  left, 
instead  of  being  swept  out.  as  was  the  practice  of  niany  of 
the  other  painters  ;  Banford  f)ainted  figures  and  landscapes  ; 
Cotton  and  Askew  were  two  gifted  painters  of  figure-subjects 
and  Cupids.  In  the  South  Kensington  .Museum,  .\skew  is 
well  represented  by  a  group  of  country  chihlrcn  and  sheep 
taking  refuge  beneath  a  tree  during  a  storm.  This  is  beauti- 
fully painted.  Indeed,  if  collectors  desire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  style  of  the  Derby  painters,  the  best  method 
is  to  study  authentic  specimens  in  the  museums,  and  the 
Derby  Museum  shows  a  number  of  sjiecimer  with  the  painters' 
names  attached.  Borcman,  for  instance,  is  there  well  repre- 
sented. He  was  a  painter  of  landscapes,  and  his  work  was 
considered  unrivalled.  To  describe  his  method  may  aid  to 
identify  it,  but  the  description  is  like  an  object-lesson  without 
the  object.  He  washed  in  the  subject  first  with  neutral  tint, 
on  which  were  laid  the  lositive  colours,  such  as  green,  red, 
and  yellow.  The  piece  was  then  fired  for  the  first  time,  being 
afterwards  stippled  or  hatched  over  v.-ith  a  darker  finishing 
colour,  and  then  refired.  Hill's  landscapes  were  e.xecuted  by 
a  similar  method,  which  was  also  practised  by  Billingsley  and 
others.  These  early  painters  generally  painted  thinly,  and, 
used  on  such  soft  and  easily  fusible  glazes,  the  colours  sank 
into  and  became  incorporated  with  them.  As  a  contrast, 
take  Robertson,  one  of  the  later  landscape-painters.  He 
laid  on  his  colours  so  freely  that  they  chip  off  after  a  time, 
partly  owing  to  the  use  of  a  harder  glaze,  which  caused  the 
colour  to  remain  dry.  Pegg,  who  was  a  Quaker,  painted 
plants  and  large  single  flowers  from  nature  with  considerable 
skill.     Brewer  was  an  excellent  landscape  and  figure-painter. 
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Kevs,  a  iintPcl  pilihT.  was  tlio  l.i  ;l  apprentice  ot  tlio  first 
William  Diu'shury,  aiul  his  tlircf  snns  were  pmplt.yul  at  tlii? 
works  as  painters.  One  of  them,  John  Keys,  imitated  Hillinn-.- 
ley's  style.  T.  Steele  (senr.)  was  unequalled  in  painting 
fruit,  Lawsdn  in  hunting  and  sporting  subjeits,  and  Dodson 
in  birds.  Many  other  clever  artists  were  emploved.  uich  a-. 
F.  Duvivier  (1709),  J  Caultun,  and  M.  Webster.  I  ucas  was 
lor  twentv-tive  years  one  nl  the  principal  landscape-pamter>, 
and  his  wurk  is  somewhat  heavy  in  style  and  monotonous  in 
cnlonr. 

The  Humorous  Arti.t  and  Others.  —Dixon  '-  the  humor- 
ous artist  .untmg  ("- >t''sqii  mdludiirou  ts,  such  as 
"  .\.  Do      r  drawing  an           .vuin   u's  tootii  with  a  pair  of 

i's  tooth  with  a  piece  of  string, 
rinkinr     enes.  and  many  others 


pincers,"  "  Extract n.ji  a  1 
while  his  foot  Ls  on  his  c!ui= 
of  a  similar  type.     James  1 

"Hill's  Flowers,"  wit ligrc 
The  group   vas  formed  oi 
several  small  sprigs  scat  ten 
the  roses  and  foliage  were  pr 
or  brush  strokes,  showing  nn 
able  from  the  work  of  the  bttt! 
cocks  deserve  mention  and     >w 
revolution   in   gilding   which   jui 
He  introduced  the  art  of  gilding  u 
gold  had  been  used  previously,  \ 
with  honey,  was  applied  by  a  slight 
then  fired,  bui  sometimes  the  gilded  y 
vliich  could  be  detected  by  the  fmge 
— the  present  one — was  to  grind  what 
prepared  by  the  refiners,  in  turpen' 
add  a  little  flux,  and  to  fire  at  a  hca 
bright,  clear  rose  colour. 


nnted  a  v.  rll-known  jjattern, 

■■  liough  ill  a  slight  manner. 

is--  rose  in  the  centre,  wit! 

nout,  in  which  the  lights  ■ 

ed  by  straight  cutting  i)encil 

al  ■  ffects  easily  dlstinguish- 

^owe;  painters.     The  Han- 

lenii     ')    if     nly  lor  the 

0.  K   a,  I  oinplLshed. 

nishf  t  gold.     Leaf 

■'t;  ground 
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Dead  or  Matt  Gold.— ;l.i>  nun  iiry  in  Ihc  brown  gold 
dis  ij>pfarcd  in  the  process,  leaving  a  dead  or  matt  gold,  wliii  h 
was  afterwards  burnished  by  h;ind  by  means  of  an  aga  or 
;  bloodstone.  John  Hancock  tlu-  younger  was  one  of  the 
tirst  who  practised  the  present  method  of  ground-laying  in 
colour  in  lieu  of  the  old  plan  of  paintin*;  it  in  with  the  brush. 
Introdmed  about  1817,  it  revolutionised  the  treatment  of  the 
coloured  grounds.  The  parts  which  were  to  be  re-.erved  »  r 
left  white  were  tirst  (nvered  with  tinted  treade  and  d  ied, 
then  the  j)roper  colour  was  dusted  on  tiie  remainder  i  le 
"repared  surface,  thus  giving  the  requisite  groimdco  r. 
When  this  was  dry  the  piece  was  immeised  in  w.uer,  the 
tinted  treacle  was  removed  with  cotion-wool  .-nd  white 
panels,  reserves,  or  compartments  v  <.  lett  for  sil»equent 
decoration.  The  second  John  Hancock  was  a  clever  jiainter 
of  birds,  and  imitated  with  considerable  success  that  style  of 
ornament  which  is  shown  in  the  earlier  Sevres. 

The  Modellers. — After  having  given  some  consideratif)n 
to  Derby  ligures,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  something 
about  the  modellers,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Spengler,  Stephan, 
Coffee,  Frye,  Hartenburg,  Webber,  J.  Whitaker,  and  Dear. 
whilst  others,  in(  hiding  Bacon,  who  were  not  at  the  v.orks, 
modelled  for  tlieni.  J.  J.  Spengler,  whc  3  wo-1-  has  already 
been  referred  to  and  illustrated,  was  a  Frenchman  who 
had  been  emi)loyed  by  Duesbury  in  London.  He  came  to 
Derby  in  1790.  Amongst  his  works,  "Astronomy"  cost  his 
employer  £1^  2.s.  (3d.  ;  "  Morning  "  and  "  Noon  "  each 
i^  7s. ;  "  The  Three  Graces  "  £6  6s.  ;  "  Meditation,"  a  small 
figure.  £2  2s.  Tliis  system  of  payment  was  unsatis- 
factory to  the  artist,  and  was  terminated  in  favour  of  an 
agreement  whereby  the  height  of  the  figure  modelled  was 
to  be  proportionate  to  the  price  paid  for  m.'elling — e.^. 
4  in.  to  5  in..  O.S.  6f/.  ;  5  in.  to  6  in.,  8s.  ;  6  in.  to  7  in.,  lis.  (jiL, 
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and  so  im.  SpenRler's  fluuus  m  I)  rhy  bisniit  arc  anmnf.st 
the  finest  jirodut tions  of  that  lail-iry.  S'«r.h.Mi.  .ilso  a 
Frenihinan.  pnxlii.  td  many  lovuly  Rrl)Ul'^  ami  >u\^!,\^•  tiguris. 
anionn'^t  Mie  \h^X  "f  wliu  li  was  "  Wnus  distrcssiiiK  (  upul." 
designi'il  hy  AngrMia  K:  ilfniann.  and  iHmliiM-il  ni  !>iM  lit. 
ij  in.  Innh. 

William  J.  Coffee.  Wilhaiu  |.  Coflt"-  laMic  tn  Dnhv 
about  171JI.  and,  attor  ha\  ing  nuidtlU-il  tor  four  yrars  uncUr 
an  agreement  similar  to  Sponglor's.  tluni^h  soinrwhat  Ii>s 
remunerative,  he  left  for  the  <_hina-work.s  at  Hnrton-on  Trent, 
but  soon  returned.  Later  ho  set  up  in  imsiness  for  himselt, 
and  produced  some  very  good  figures  in  ponelam  .uul  terra- 
cotta, wl'.ich  were  stamped  "  W.  Coffee,  Derby."  liacon  was 
the  well-known  sculptor,  who  modelled  not  almie  (or  IK-rny, 
but  for  other  factories. 

Prices  under  the  Hammer.  K.  cent  pi  ices  show  that 
hne  Derby  maintains  the  high  pi  -it .  ,,  in  thr  public  estii"L  ion 
which  it  reached  in  the  period  uno  ;  the  D  hurys'  ;  »'ices, 
etc.  A  Crown  Derby  service  for  dessert,  consisting  of  40 
pieces,  painted  b>  Boreman,  was  sold  for  £79  15s.  ;  another, 
similarly  painted  with  birds  by  the  same  artist,  £67  4s.  ; 
dinner-service,  £31  los.  ;  Chelsea-Derby  pair  of  vases,  £42  ; 
Crown  Derby  dinner-service,  £45  .Is.  ;  Chelsea-Derby  cabaiet, 
comprising  tray,  cup  and  saucer,  milkjug,  teapot,  sugar- 
basin,  painted  with  cupids  and  i,'ih,  £^25  4.S.  Figures:  Girl 
carrying  fruit.  £11  10s.  ;  pair,  Man  with  dog,  Lad>  with 
lamb,  £16  5s.  6(/.  ;  pair  of  Dwarfs,  inscribed,  "  A  Sale  by 
Auction  "  and  "  Corn  Market,"  £34  13s.  ;  pair  of  PeacvjcL;, 
gilt,  with  pedestals,  encrusted  with  flowers,  £34  14s.  ;  pair 
of  Dwarfs  with  immense  hats,  £28  75.  Other  pieces,  vase, 
double-handled,  gilt,  with  flowers  in  panels,  blue  ground, 
£|i5  los.  ;  cup,  cover,  and  saucer,  two-handled,  £^7 ;  another 
dinner-service,  consisting  of  438  pieces,  painted  with  flowers 
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and  foliage  in  the  Oriental  style,  in  red,  blue,  and  gold, 
£157  los.  Although  extraordinary  prices  are  seldom  given 
for  single  pieces  of  Derby,  yet  the  average  is  high,  considering 
that  one  element  in  collecting — rarity — is  only  now  being 
experienced,  and  it  will  be  found  that  collections  of  fine  Old 
Derby  will  become  ver"  valuable,  and  that  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  getting  it  will  increase  as  time  goes  on.  The 
Bcnirose  sale  showed  what  got)d  prices  are  paid,  and  the 
Appendix  gives  many  items  of  unusual  interest  and  value 
relating  to  this  factory,  as  well  as  the  prices  realised. 


DLRllV    PLATE,    PAINTED    BY    ASKEW,    WITH    A   CLTID 
IN    PINK    <    IH.l.ll/. 


CHAPTER    VIII 
PLYMOUTH 


Old  Plymouth  China. — When  Chinese  porcelain  made 
its  way  into  Europe  many  attempts  and  many  failures  were 
the  consequence  of  imitations  of  it.  Both  on  the  Continent 
and  in  England  potters  were  making  experiments,  but  the 
early  efforts  of  the  English  failed  to  produce  true  porcelain. 
Bow  discovered  a  soft  paste,  so  did  Chelsea  ;  but  these  and 
other  Early  English  products  were  artificial  porcelain,  whose 
composition  was  glass,  or  an  alkaline  llux,  with  sand,  chalk, 
gypsum,  or  bone-ash  to  make  it  semi-opaque.  The  intense 
heat  required  for  hard  porcelain  would  utterly  destroy  this 
composition,  which  would  melt  and  become  a  shapeless  mass. 
Oriental  china  is  the  type  of  hard  paste.  It  is  with  difficulty 
scratched  with  hard  steel.  Chelsea  or  early  Sevres  is  the 
type  of  soft  paste,  which  is  easily  scratched  with  a  hard  point, 
and  readily  stained  by  use.  The  high  value  of  Oriental  porce- 
lain placed  it  within  the  reach  of  the  wealthy  only,  and  some 
were  content  to  w  .1  it  for  years  for  a  dinner-service  from  China, 
which  they  ordered  through  the  agency  of  the  East  India 
Company.  German  and  French  goods  were  brought  into 
England  by  secretaries  and  attaches,  who,  owing  to  their 
position,  paid  no  duty.  Hence  the  home  market  suffered, 
and  attention  was  more  and  more  directed  to  the  discovery 
of  the  materials  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  hard-paste 
porcelain. 

China  Stone  Discovered.— William  Cookworthy,  a  fly" 
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mouth  apothecary  and  themist,  writing  to  a  friend  in  1745, 
says  :  "  I  had  lately  with  me  the  person  who  hath  discovered 
the  china  earth.     He  had  several  samples  of  the  china  ware  of 
their  makinf;  with  him,  which  were,  I  think,  equal  to  the 
Asiatic.     'Twas  found  in  the  back  of  Virginia,  where  he  was 
in  quest  of  mines  ;   and.  having  read  Du  Halde,  discovered 
both  the  petunse  and  kaulin."     Petuntse,  or  china-stone, 
was  the  fusible  part  of  the  composition  ;    kaolin,  or  china- 
clay,  was  non-fusible.    Together  they  formed  the  body  or 
paste,  whilst  the  glaze  was  composed  of  china-stone,  modified 
sometimes  by  the  addition  of  lime.     In  this  true  or  hard 
porcelain  the  body  and  the  glaze  were  fired  in  one  operation 
at  an  equally  fierce  degree  of  heat.    Cookworthy  set  out 
with   one  object,   to  discover  these   two   ingredients,   and 
tradition  holds  that  the  china-stone  was  discovered  by  him 
in  the  tower  of  St.  Columb  Church,  and  traced  to  the  quarry 
in  a  hill  called  Tregonnin  Hill,  where  he  also  found  several 
pits  of  china-clay,  which  had,  later,  a  far-reaching  influence 
over   the   English   manufacture   of   china.    Practically,    all 
English  porcelain-makers  adopted  bone-ash,  china-stone,  and 
china-clay  as  the  standard  paste  about  1800.     Cookworthy 
was,  meantime,  searching  and  experimenting,  and  he  put  on 
record  his  results.     "  I  have  lately  discovered,"  he  wTote, 
"that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen's, 
in  Cornwall,  there  are  immense  quantities  both  of  the  petunse 
stone  and  the  caulin,  and  which,  I  believe,  may  be  more 
cummodiously  and  advantageously  wrought  than  those  of 
Tregonnin  Hill,  as,  by  the  experiments  I  have  made  on  them, 
they  produce  a  much  whiter  body,  and  do  not  shrink  so  much, 
by  far,  in  baking,  nor  take  stains  so  readily  from  the  fire." 
The  exact  date  of  the  opening  of  the  Plymouth  works  at 
Coxside  is  uncertain,  but  experiment  followed  experiment 
unta,  about  1765,  success  seems  to  have  been  attained,  and 
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in  1768  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  Cookworthy  for  the  manu- 
facture of  "  a  kind  of  porcelain  newly  invented  by  me.  com- 
posed of  moor-stone  or  growan  and  growan  clay."  To  the 
curious  in  such  matters  the  specification  would  l)e  interesting, 
but  it  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  here.  Jewitt  gives  it  in  extenso. 
The  Process  of  Manufacture.— The  process  of  manu- 
facture, shortly  described,  was  that  the  stone  was  prepared 
by  levigation  in  a  potter's  mill,  and  by  the  aid  of  water 
reduced  to  a  fine  pow- 
der, then,  after  allow- 
ing the  particles  of 
mica  and  sand  to  settle 
to  the  bottom,  pouring 
the  water,  white  with 
clay,  into  vessels  until 
the  clay  subsided.  The 
earth  or  clay  gave  a 
white  and  infusible 
»ody,  to  which  the 
stone  added  trans- 
parency and  mellow- 
ness. Cookworthy,  though  a  good  chemist,  was  not  a  practical 
potter,  and,  however  beautiful  and  satisfactory  the  productions 
of  the  Plymouth  works  might  have  been,  they  could  not  com- 
pete commercially  with  the  other  factories,  so  that  the  r^^iult 
was  that,  in  1773  or  1774,  Richard  Cbimpion,  merchant,  of 
Bristol,  who  had  previously  worked  under  licence  from 
the  patentee,"  bought  the  Plymouth  business  and  patent 
rights,  and  transferred  them  to  Bristol,  using  the  title,  "  W. 
Cookworthy  and  Company,"  probably  to  displace  one  that 
had  been  in  use  there  from  1771  to  1773  :  "  Messrs.  Cook- 
worthy and  Company."  There  is  scarcely  any  doubt  that 
the  Plymouth  marks  were  at  fir,st  used  by  .hese  Bristol  works. 
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Lord  Camelford,  who  financed  the  Plymouth  factory,  wiiting 
in  1790,  gives  some  particulars  :  "  With  regard  to  the  porce- 
lain manufactory  that  was  attempted  to  be  established  some 
years  ago,  and  which  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Bristol, 
it  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Cookworthy.  .  .  .  The  difficulties 
found  in  p'^oportioning  properly  the  materials  so  as  to  give 
exactly  the  necessary  degree  of  vitritication  and  no  more, 
and  other  niceties  with  regard  to  the  manipulation,  dis- 
couraged us  from  proceeding  in  this  concern,  after  we  had 
procured  a  patent  for  the  use  of  our  materials,  and  expended 
on  it  between  two  and  three  thousand  pounds.  We  then 
sold  our  interest  to  Mr.  Champion,  of  Bristol." 

Plymouth  China  was  at  its  Best. — This  statement  seems 
to  indicate  that  Plymouth  china  was  at  its  best  only  in  the 
experimental  stage.  If  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  perfection 
of  its  best  productions  could  not  have  extended  over  any 
long  period.  The  patent  was  taken  out  in  1768,  and  the 
works  were  closed  in  1774,  which  only  gives  six.  years  for 
actual  manufacture,  even  if  the  processes  Lad  been  carried 
out  by  a  skilled  potter,  which  Cookworthy  was  not.  He 
complains  in  his  statement  "  that,  by  all  the  experiments  we 
have  made,  the  North  of  England  kilns,  where  the  fire  is 
applied  in  mouths  on  the  outside  uf  the  kilns,  and  the  fuel  is 
coal,  will  not  do  for  our  body.  .  .  .  The  only  furnace  or  kiln 
which  we  nave  tried  with  any  degree  of  success  is  the  kiln 
used  by  the  potters  who  make  brown  stone.  Wood  is  the 
fuel  used  in  it  .  .  .  the  air  and  flame  freely  as'^-nd,  and  play 
round  every  safeguard  (sagger),  by  which  means  those  tingeing 
vapours,  which  have  given  us  so  much  trouble,  are  kept  in 
continual  motion  upward,  and  hindered  from  penetrating  and 
staining  the  ware." 

The  early  pieces  of  Plymouth  were  very  coarse,  very 
rough,  and  altogether  inferior,  showing  some  skill  in  mixing, 
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less  in  modelling,  but  very  little  in  firing,  and  the  decoriti^Mi 
was  mostly  in  blue  of  a  dull,  dark  shade.  Cookworthy, 
however,  still  strove  after  success,  "^ovres  and  Dresden  were 
to  be  equalled.  A  clever  French  artist  was  engaged— Monsieur 
Saqui,  Soqui,  Soquoi,  or  Le  Quoi  is  the  name  variously  given. 
He  came,  it  is  said,  from  Sevres,  but  Plymouth  shows  lU) 
signs,  either  in  design  or  enamelling,  i>f  the  Sevres  innuen(e. 
Curiously  enough,  the  best  productions  of  the  factory  were 
more  like  Chelsea  or  Bow  in  decoration  than  anything  else, 
but,  of  course,  the  paste  is  quite  different.  It  may  lie  that  the 
exotic  birds  and  the  flowers  on  the  finest  pieces  should  be 
ascribed  to  Saqui,  though  there  are  no  means  by  which  his 
work  may  be  identified. 

Henry  Bone  and  Cookworthy. — Henry  Bone,  the  famous 
enamel  portrait -painter,  was  an  apprentice  to  Cookworthy, 
and  he  is  credited  with  some  fine  work  on  Plymouth  porcelain  ; 
yet,  again,  this  is  doubtful.  Bone  was  a  marvellous  artist, 
who  reached  eventually  a  high  position,  being  elected  an 
K.A.  in  181 1.  He 
was  born  at  Truro, 
in  Cornwall,  in  1755. 
As  a  boy  he  was  de- 
voted to  drawing. 
At  the  ago  of  six- 
teen he  joined  the 
Plymouth  china 
factory,  and  accom- 
panied the  trans- 
ferred works  to  Bristol  in  1772.  where,  the  next  year, 
he  was  re-apprenticed,  to  finish  his  term  of  six  year.-.  It 
seems,  therefore,  improbable  that  fine  work  could  have  been 
done  by  him  except  at  the  latter  pl-ce.  Another  statement, 
much  more  likely,  is  that  the  works  were  organised  by  Bow 
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workmen  ;  hence  the  similarity  in  the  models.  For  instance, 
both  Bow  and  Plymouth  manufactured  salt-ceilars,  which 
were  ver>'  much  in  vogue.  Tuey  consisted  of  sea-shells 
resting  upon  mrals  and  other  shells,  and  were  usually  MK)dellod 
in  white  purcelain.  At  How  similar  shells  in  soft  paste  had 
been  made  some  hfteen  yci\r>^  earlier.  Again,  the  large  busts, 
of  George  II.  were  made  at  iiow  before  the  Plymouth  works 
were  opened.  In  the  Schreiber  Coi'cction,  South  Kensington 
Museum,  is  one  with  the  Plymouth  mark.  Tiie  famous 
figures  of  Kitty  Clive  and  Woodward,  the  actor,  were  i)robably 
made  at  Chelsea  in  1758,  and  about  twelve  years  later  were 
copied  at  Plymouth.     Some  say  Bow,  not  Chelsea. 

Plymouth  and  Oriental.— Both  factories— indeed,  all  t!ic 
factories— imitated  the  Oriental  in  form  and  decoration,  and 
f'.om  the  nature  of  their  business  connection  there  is  a  striking 
likeness  between  the  Plymouth  and  the  Bristol  products,  and 
the  more  so  because  both  are  hard  paste.  This  business 
relation  is  not  quite  clear.  An  advertisement  in  tiie  Wor- 
cester Journal,  February  22nd,  1770,  reads  :  "  China  painters 
wanted  for  the  Plymouth  new-invented  patent  porcelain 
manufactory.  A  number  of  sober,  ingenious  artists,  capable 
of  paintinp  in  enamel  or  blue,  may  hear  of  constant  work  by 
sending  tlieir  proposals  to  Thomas  Frank,  Castle  Street, 
Bristol."  Professor  A.  H.  Church  remarks  :  "  It  is  difficult 
to  suppose  the  works  were  then  at  Plymouth,  for,  if  so,  why 
should  applicants  be  invited  to  communicate  with  T.  Frank, 
of  Castle  Street,  Bristol  ?  But  if  the  works  were  just  then 
being  moved  from  Plymouth  to  Bristol,  such  a  direction 
would  be  quite  natural."  Champion  was  then  working  under 
the  patent  by  licence.  Then  he  goes  on  :  "  It  must  be  held 
that  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  at  Plymouth  was  never 
pushed  to  any  very  high  degree  of  perfection  or  carried  on 
to  any  large  extent." 
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Made  at  Bristol,  bore  the  Plymouth  Mark. — Without 
agreeing  cntirelv  witli  tliis.  tli<'  conclusions  set  out  jireviously 
must  be  cMii)liasisc<l  tlial  only  during  tlic  last  years  of  tlie 
Plvmoutli  works  coaKl  anv  ol  tlie  fme  vases  and  otlior  iiif,'l)ly 
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decorated  pieces  be  produced,  and  that  early  in  its  history 
some  good  porcelain  made  at  Bristol  bore  the  Plymouth 
mark.  Still,  local  circumstances  have  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, for  many  families  in  Plj-mouth  and  its  neighbour- 
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hood  liaw  111  their  possession  marked  siwiimens  of  the  >  hina 
with  goorl  dt'(  oration.  Mr.  Doel,  the  son  of  Mr.  James 
Doel,  llien  the  oldest  actor  in  England,  made  lorally  a  good 
collection  of  Plymouth  rhina  which  was  both  marked  and 
immarked,  so  that  comparisons  were  easy.  After  handling  the 
pieces,  after  comparing  them  with  one  another  and  with  some 
marked"  Bristol,"  I  was  driven  to  the  opinion  that  mucn  of 
the  hne  china  marke  1 '  Plymouth  "  was  really  made  at  Bristol. 

The  usual  dassitkation  may  In;  applied  to  the  products 
of  this  factory  with  regard  to  its  decoration  -white,  blue- 
and-white,  and  enamelled  in  colours.  The  lirst--white — 
consisted  of  oval  cups  with  decoration  in  low  relief,  with 
saucers,  sauce-boats,  and  animals  ;  but  the  commonest  and 
best  forms  were  the  salt-cellars,  shell-shaped.  These  articles 
were  not  at  all  well  made,  as  the  modelling  was  only  poor, 
A  very  good  test  of  early  Plymouth  is  to  be  seen  in  them, 
because,  largely  owing  to  the  imperfect  and  experimental 
stage  which  had  then  been  reached,  and  to  the  use  of  wood 
for  firing,  they  are  smoke-stained  often  to  a  light-brown  tint, 
and  the  bases  are  covered  with  a  multitude  of  tiny  black 
specks,  defects  that  Cookworthy  had,  as  we  have  seen,  great 
trouble  in  avoiding.  The  blue-and-white  was  of  similar  form 
to  the  plain  white,  but  dinner  and  tea  services  were  also 
made.     The  blue  was  curiously  dark  and  lifeless. 

To  Distinguish  the  Old  Plymouth  Blue. — It  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  distinguish  the  Old  Plymouth  blue,  for  111'- 
colour  is  a  peculiar  dead  blackish  tint.  Further,  the  coloi, 
shows  a  decidei'  tendency  to  run  and  becotie  streaky,  especi- 
ally in  the  lower  part  of  the  design,  which  is  often  not  at  all 
clear  nor  well  defined.  In  the  British  Museum  is  a  mug 
with  a  Chinese  view  in  blue,  painted  in  blue  under  the  glaze, 
which  shows  how  the  early  ware  is  specked,  how  the  glaze 
lies  unevenly,  being  too  thick  in  some  parts,  and  how  the 
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colour  lias  run.     This  is  undoubteiUy  a"  c-irK  ifn        d 

(rotii   it   inucli   may   'w   learnt- amongst   ut:  ^s.   i 

difficulties  of   the   I'ioneer  i)otter.     The   jxi 

Plymouth  may  l>e  singularly  well  seen  in  such 

which  are  commonly  disfigured  by  cracks  ^ 

fire  cracks  or  crazes— by  warping  or  bcndi  t 

whicii  is  specially  noticeable  in  many  of  t'  r. 

spots,  blotches,  and  blisters  on  tlie  glaze.      i;       . 

too,  is  often  very  coarse  and  poor,  the  p^'aitutt' 

being    of    very    little 

merit.     In   fact,   only 

th'ose    pieces    which 

were     selected     for 

enamel-painting   seem 

to  l)e  quite  free  from 

some  mark  of  crazing 

or  spotting. 

The  dinner  and  tea 
services  were  of  purely 
Oriental  design,  in  the 
blue-and-white  style 
generally,  so  that  the  blackish-blue  colour-test  must  be 
applied.  The  South  Kensington  Museum  shows  many 
undoubted  early  pieces,  a  teacup  painted  with  foliage  in 
blackish-blue,  a  i)late  similarly  painted  under  the  glaze, 
and  marked,  besides  the  beautiful  specimens  in  the  Schreilicr 
Collection,  at  the  same  museum,  many  of  them  very  t'liulv 
painted  in  enamel  colours  ;  but  whether  tliey  were 
made  at  the  Plymouth  factory  or  at  Bristol  must  remain 
more  or  less  an  open  question.  The  enamel  designs  include 
a  conventional  spray  of  flowers  with  a  central  rose,  an  exoti-: 
biid  decoration  in  the  Chelsea  s*yle,  and  figures,  busts, 
monsters,  vases,  mugs,  and  jugs.     It  is  well  to  note  here 
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that  Champion,  «»f  Bristol,  in  applying  for  an  extension  of 
the  Plymouth  patent,  in  1774,  descrilwl  the  prmhicts  of  his 
own  factory  as  "  an  almost  perfect  manufacture,"  whilst  lie 
stated  that  the  Plymouth  pnnlucts  wire  "very  imperfect," 
and,  more  than  tliat,  he  claimed  that  he  had  been  associated 

with  Cookworthy's 
business  almost 
from  the  time  when 
the  patent  was  first 
granted  to  him. 

P  1  y  m  o  I  ..  h 
Marks. — The  re- 
cognised mark  was 
the  sign  for  tin,  or 
Jupiter,  used  by 
the  alchemists,  and 
consists  of  an  Arabic 
2  with  a  cross  line 
through  the  tail, 
making  it  like  a  4. 
^'  s  usually  painted 
in  blue,  red,  or  ena- 
mel colours  under 
the  glaze,  and  in 
brown  enamel  over 
the  glaze  upon  early  pieces  made  at  Plymouth. 

On  some  of  the  finest  specimens  it  is  gold,  but  these  were 
mostly  made  at  Bristol.  The  white  ware  was  unmarked  ; 
the  blue-and-white  had  the  blue  mark  invariably,  and  at 
first  this  was  thick  and  clumsy  in  the  drawing,  but  on  the 
later  goods  it  is  more  neatly  done.  The  incised  mark  has 
only  been  found  on  one  piece,  which  will  be  noticed.  Looking 
now  at  the  list  : 
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1.  *  up  or  imif,'  ill  l)hie  ;  fi)ur  castles -tlie  Ply- 
mouth Ills— with  the  wonl  "  I'lyinouth  "  above  ami  some 
illegible  letters  Ih'Iow,  and  a  date  with  the  initials  "  C.l'." 

2.  On  a  pair  of  small  saiue-lK)ats.  embossed,  and 
painted  with  birds  and  (lowers  in  colours.  S)metimes 
the  mark  is  in  Roman  letters. 

J.  On  a  ( uj)  decorated  in  the  Chinese  style,  with 
figures  and  landscaiH-.  The  saucer  is  similarly  marked. 
The  "XII"  is  unusual. 

4  to  7.  Varying  form  of  the  mark  ;  some  carelessly 
drawn. 

8.  Similar  to  a  Bow  mark,  imt  the  paste  is  hard. 
Probably  other  Bow  marks  were  used. 

g.  Incised  mark  under  the  glaze,  on  a  quart  mug 
remarkably  well  potted,  clear  in  (olour  and  glaze,  ex- 
quisitely pcinted.  possibly  by  Sa<jui,  on  one  side  whh 
peacock  and  pheasant  and  landsca|)e,  on  the  other  -ide 
with  a  group  of  flowers  ;  tlie  liuttom  is  distigured  \sith 
a  fire-crack.     See  illustration. 

10.  Variation  of  the  mark,  which  sometimes  had  the 
Brv.«  !  ...  -  ^dded  below. 
Plyr-fiit.'i  i'  /'jr'ih  Buying. — Genuine  specimens  of 
Plymoi  'h  .'re  very  ri^n  and  it  is  only  seldom  that  they  are 
to  be  j.)i!;  1  ri  ai  iH.'j  catalogues.  The  prices  given  are 
poor  w  •>  Mp.ipare  •  vith  the  best  of  other  factories.  The 
following  selfv.!  "om  various  soun  es  :  Plymouth  mug, 
14s.  ;  bowl.  :\.,''  ,,,•..,,  pair,  formed  as  Doves  on  their  nests, 
£7  7s.  ;  desseii-baskets,  pair,  with  branch  handles,  painted 
with  bouquets  of  flowers,  and  encrusted  with  mayflower, 
loj  in.  long,  £21  ;  figures  of  Bird  on  a  tree-trunk,  coloured, 
and  another  nearly  similar,  white,  with  a  figure  of  a  Peacock, 
£27  6s.  ;  shell  dishes,  two,  painted  with  flowers  in  the  Chinese 
style,  and  encrusted  with  coloured  shtjls  and  seaweed,  and 
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a  smaller  white  one,  £5  5s.  ;    tankards,  pair,  painted  with 
birds,  trees,  and  flowers  in  colours,  £46  4s.  ;  teapot  and  cover, 
milk-jug  and  mug,  painted  with  kylins  and  vases,  in  panels, 
after  the  Chinese  style,  ;f  11  lis.  ;    triple-tier  shell  sweetmeat- 
dish,  with  a  shell  handle,  painted  with  flowers  in  colours,  and 
with  groups  of  coloured  shells,  coral,  and  seaweed,  £2  12s.  6J.  ; 
mug,  hell-shaped,  5I  in.  high,  jjainted  with  exotic  birds  and 
< oiitiinious    landscape    in    l)ri!!iani    (olours.    marked,    £12  ; 
figures,  j)air  of  (hardeners,  wliitc,  10  in.  high,  £10  los.  ;   salt- 
cellar, mark  in  red.  £y  ^s.  ;  grou|),  Neptune  riding  a  dolphin, 
a  well-known  figure,  often  co])ied  in  Old  St  affords  iiire  pottery, 
on  a  pedestal  encrusted  with  shells,  8J  in.  high,  £22  ids.  ; 
group,  Man  and  Boy.  with  basket,  8  in.  high,  £14  14s.  ;  another 
sweetmeat-stand,    triple     tier,    shell-shaped,    painted     with 
flowers,  with  raised  shells  and  seaweed,  £14  14s.  ;    teapot, 
jiainted  with  figures  in  the  Chinese  style,  and  a  mug,  also 
])ainted  with  Chinese  figures  in  colours,  £S  8s. 

China  Clay  and  China  Stone.— It  will  be  appropriate 
here  to  give  some  particulars  about  china-clay  and  china- 
stone,  because  tiiey  are  so  extensively  u«ed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  English  and  foreign  porcelain,  and  because  Cook- 
worthy  discovered  and  first  ajiplied  them  to  this  purpose. 
China-clay  or  kaolin  is  prepared  chiefly  in  Cornwall  and 
Devon.  St.  Austell,  St.  Demiis,  Roche,  and  St.  Stephen's, 
in  Cornwall,  and  the  Morley,  or  Lee  Moor  works,  on  the 
south  side  of  Dartmoor,  near  Plymouth,  furnish  the  chief 
sui)plies.  In  these  localities  the  decomposhion  of  the 
feldspathic  jwrtion  of  tiie  granite  rocks  supplies,  in  a  friable 
state,  the  materials  from  which  the  kaolin  is  jinuured.  The 
decomposed  rock,  usually  containing  much  quartz,  is  com- 
monly exposed  on  an  inclined  ])lane  to  a  fall  of  a  few  feet  of 
water,  which  washes  it  into  a  trench,  whence  it  is  conducted 
into  catch-pits.     The  quartz,  schorl,  mica,  and  other  mineral 
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present  are  mostly  retained  in  the  tirst  catih-pit,  but  there 
is  usually  a  second  or  even  third  pit,  in  which  the  coarsei 
substances  are  collected  Ixjfore  the  white  clay  in  mechanical 
suspension  is  allowed  to  rest  in  tlie  tanks  prepared  for  it. 
VViien  it  is  settled  the  water  is  drawn  off  through  holes  in  the 
sides  of  the  tanks,  ami  the  process  is  repeated  till  the  tanks 
are  full  of  soft  clay.  This  is  allowed  to  dry  by  exposure  (o 
the  air,  then  it  is 
cut  into  cubical 
pieces  of  about  (*  in. 
or  12  in.  long,  which 
are  carried  to  a 
roofed  building, 
and,  after  l)eing 
properly  dried  and 
scraped,  are  sent  to 
the  potteries  in  bulk 
or  in  casks.  The 
presence  of  iron  has 
particularly  to  be 
avoided,  as  it  would 
colour  the  body  or 
paste  of  the  earthen- 
ware  or    porcelain. 

The  china-stone  exported  to  the  potteries  is  chiefly  (juarried 
at  St.  Stephen's,  Cornwall,  Tregonning  Hill,  and  St.  Dennis. 
It  may  be  considered  as  a  granitic  rock,  whicli  furnishes 
the  kaolin  in  a  minor  state  of  decomposition  ;  the  feld- 
spar of  the  compound  rock  is  rich  in  the  silicates  of 
potash  and  soda.  It  is  usually  a  combination  of  quartz, 
partly  decomposed  feldspar,  and  scales  of  greenish-yellow 
talc,  which  only  requires  to  be  broken  into  convenient 
pieces  for  carriage  to  the  potteries,  where  it  is  ground  to  a 
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powder  English  bone-porcelain,  made  by  practically  all 
Englif  i  factories  of  the  nineteenth  century,  consists  of  a 
paste  (bone-ash.  china-stone,  and  china-clay)  and  a  glaze 
(china-stone  and  china-clay,  with  boracic  acid,  alkalies,  and 
lead  oxide).     Tlie  illustration  of  a  beautiful  vase  shows  very 
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I'l.YMOl'TH,'     PROBABLY    BRISTOL. 


well  the  difference  of  opinion  on  Plymouth  v.  Bristol.  Some 
pieces  very  like  this,  marked  in  red,  were  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  F.  Fry,  of  Bristol,  and  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe 
has  a  pair  on  which  the  Plymouth  mark  is  also  found. 
They  are  evidently  made  by  the  same  artists,  and  should 
be  ascribed  to  Bristol. 


CHAPTER    IX 
BRISTOL 


Bristol  was  the  only  factory  in  Englo  id  where  true  porce- 
lain was  made  equal  in  hardness  and  texture  to  the  Oriental, 
with  the  exception  of  Plymouth  and  New  Hall.  Bristol  china 
is  particularly  scarce  ;  especially  marked  specimens  of  the 
finest  quality,  decorated  with  exquisite  landscapes  ;  the  well- 
modelled  figures,  too,  are  difficult  to  get. 

Scarcest  Pieces. — But  the  scarcest  pieces  are  the  biscuit 
plaques,  with  elaborate  ornamentation  of  delicate  raised 
flowers  enclosing  a  r  >,  t-of-arms  or  a  portrait  in  low  relief. 
Fortunately,  examples  of  the  (lioii.st  varieties  of  Kii^lish 
porcelain  can  be  studied  at  the  museums,  notably  in  the 
Schreiber  Collection  at  South  Kensington,  and  coIUm  tors 
would  be  wise  if  these  were  made  a  subject  of  serious 
study  with  regard  to  form  and  detoration,  paste  and 
glaze.  Thos:  who  possess  fine  china,  l)iit  do  not  tojlec  t  it, 
would  gain  equal  advantage  from  a  close  examination  of 
authenticated  pieces  to  which  tiiey  could  apply  the  know- 
ledge gained  by  reading.  Tliere  they  would  see  tliat  the 
highest  class  of  Plymoutii-marked  china  differed  so  slightly 
from  Bristol  as  to  justify  the  remarks  j)reviously  made  when 
comparing  the  products  of  the  two  factories.  In  sf)me  vases, 
for  example,  the  birds  are  quite  similar  in  type,  probably 
painted  by  the  same  artist,  so  that  the  question  naturally 
arises,  "  Were  they  made  at  Bristol  previous  to  the  removal 
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of  the  Plymouth  works,  or  were  they  made  at  Plymouth  ?  " 
Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  be  supercritical,  so 
we  will  leave  the  subject,  possibly  for  solution  by  some 
future  expert. 

Looking  Back. — Let  us  go  back  for  a  short  timetorcron- 
sider  the  earlier  period,  where  porcelain  was  first  produced  in 
Europe,  and  then  trace  the  position  that  Bristol  holds  in  this 
connection.  In  the  German  National  Museum,  at  Nurem- 
berg, many  fine  examples  of  Bottcher's  work  are  to  be  seen. 
He  was  the  first  to  produce  porcelain  of  the  hard  character  of 
the  Oriental.  In  1707  he  had  only  succeeded  in  making  a 
close,  compact,  red  hardware,  differing  very  little  from  the 
ordinary  stoneware  ;  but  by  the  discovery  of  a  white  tenacious 
clay  by  one  Schnorr,  Bottcher  was  enabled  to  manufacture  the 
first  while  porcelain  at  Meissen,  Dresden.  The  most  vigilant 
efforts,  the  most  terrorising  threats  and  oaths,  failed  to  secure 
secrecy,  and  soon  Vienna,  Hochst,  Fiirstrnburg,  and  Franken- 
thal  possessed  and  utilised  the  secret  of  making  hard  porce- 
lain. The  Royal  factories  at  Louisl)erg,  Berlin,  Copenhagen, 
and  St.  Petersburg  followed,  and  soon  began  to  rival  each 
other,  and  ail  to  vie  with  Meissen.  France,  not  to  be  behind- 
hand, and  linding,  at  first,  no  natural  materials  for  making 
true  porcelain,  used  an  artifi(  ial  paste,  composed  of  various 
ingredients  fritted  together,  and  rendered  semi-opaque  by 
chalk  an'"  vpscuus  earth.  This  celebrated  pdie  tendre 
rivalled  jty  the  best     ..-oductions  of  other  rountries, 

and  thou^  .  ...2  texture  was  not  so  firm  as  the  hard  paste, 
yet  in  colour  and  decoration  it  still  stands  first.  This  French 
soft  paste,  like  that  of  our  Early  English  factories,  differed 
from  glass  only  in  being  semi-opaque  and  in  having  a  soft 
lead  glaze.  The  very  defects  of  soft  paste  were  of  the  highest 
value,  for  the  softness  of  the  glaze  imparted  such  richness 
and  depth  to  the  enamel-painting  that  it  has  the  appearance 
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of  being   incorporated   with   the   glaze,   or   rather   of   heing 
painted  under  it.     In  1758  Sevres  hcciimo  a  Royal  fartory. 


which  produced  such  fainous^colours  as  the  bleu  (/<•  rm,  bleu- 
turquoise,  violet,  \ellow,  greens— Jf*-/  pommc,  vert  jaune,  vert 
pre,  or  vert  angtai-^,  and  rose  or  red,  especially  the  so-called 
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rose  Dubarry,  which  should  he  rose  Pompadour,  as  it  was 
invented  twelve  years  before  Mme.  Dubarry  appeared  at 
Court,  and  all  the  l>est  pieces  were  made  before  1764.  when 
Mme.  de  Pompadour  died.  The  discovery  of  kaolin,  or 
china-clay,  in  France,  led  to  the  manufacture  of  hard  porce- 
lain, which  in  1768  displaced  the  pate  tendre.  German 
porcelain,  especially  Dresden,  was  largely  imported  into 
England,  and,  with  Oriental  and  Sevres,  formed  the  first 
examples  from  which  English  products  were  copied. 

Made    in    Germany.— The   English   manufacturers  com- 
plained of  the  German  importations  that  they  were  "  allowed 
to  pass  at  the  Custom  House  as  for  private  use,  by  which 
means  the  shops  abound  with  new  stock,  and  public  sales 
are  advertised  at  the  very  beginning  of  winter,  and  in  large 
quantities  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  diminution 
in  the  price  of  Dresden  china,  that  this  is  done  on  purpose  to 
crush  the  factory  established  here  (Chelsea),  which  was  a 
project  threatened  last  year."    Then  they  go  on  to  suggest 
"  that    considerable   quantities   have    been    entered    at    the 
Custom  House  for  private  use,  beside  what  may  have  been 
allowed  to  pass  as  furniture  to   foreign  ministers."     They 
pray  in  their  petition  to  Parliament  "  that  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Customs  may  be  cautioned  with  regard  to  the  admission 
of  this  ware  under  the  pretence  of  private  use,  and  that  the 
public  sale  of  it  may  not  be  permitted  more  than  that  of 
other  prohibited  goods."    They  further  state  that  the  seizures 
cannot  be  difficult,  "  as  all  Dresden  china  has  a  sure  mark 
to  distinguish  it  by  ;  but  if  this  commerce  is  permitted  to  go 
on,  the  match  between  a  crowned  head  and  private  people 
must   be   very  unequal,   and  the  possession  of  the   foreign 
manufactures  will  at  any  time,   by  the  sacrifice  of  a  few 
thousand  pounds,  have  it  in  their  power  to  ruin  any  under- 
taking of  this  kind  here."    The  fiscal  difficulty  on  the  one 
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hand,  and  the  absence  of  sufficient  financial  support  on  the 
other,  were  responsible  for  the  final  failure  of  Bow,  Chelsea, 
and  Plymouth  ;    and  Bristol,  as  we  shall  sec.  had  only  a 
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short  life,  for  though  Champion  had  to  meet  heavy  expenses 
in  fighting  the  Staffordshire  potters  and  the  members  of 
Parliament  for  that  county,  in  their  opposition  to  the  exten- 
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sion  of  Cookworthy's  patent,  yet  the  Bristol  wo'ks  were  only 
brought  to  an  end  after  he  had  proved  his  ability  to  produce 
some  truly  exquisite  specimens  of  genuine  porcelain  of  the 
finest  texture,  in  painting,  modelling,  and  potting  of  the  most 
artistic  and  finished  style. 

Turning  back  to  the  commencement  of  Champion's  work, 
which  resulted  so  disastrously,  't  will  be  rememlwred  that 
Cookworthy's  patent  for  the  manufacture  of  Plymouth  china 
was  only  taken  out  in  1768,  so  that  Champion  could  not  have 
made  porcelain  before  that  time,  unless  he  had  another  source 
for  the  supply  of  the  chief  ingredients.  Curiously  enough, 
in  1765,  his  brother-in-law  sent  two  boxes  of  "  porcelain 
earth  "  from  Charlestown,  now,  not  then,  in  the  United 
States  ;  one  box  was  for  the  Worcester  works,  and  the  ther 
for  the  Earl  of  Hynford,  from  whom  it  came  to  Champion, 
after  a  Mr.  Goldncy  had  declined  it.  Here,  then,  was  tiie 
basis  of  his  experiments,  for,  writing  in  February,  1766,  he 
says  :  "  I  had  it  tried  at  a  manufactory  set  up  here  some 
time  ago  on  the  principle  of  the  Chinese  porcelain,  but,  not 
being  successful,  is  given  up."  Neither  was  the  experin.ent 
a  success,  the  Bristol  kiln  failing  to  secure  an  effective  temper- 
ature. However,  the  box  of  china-earth  gave  Champion  the 
notion  of  making  porcelain.  He  knew  of  the  works  at  Ply- 
moui.  ;  presently  we  find  him,  m  1768,  working  under 
licence  from  Co.ikworthy  shortly  after  the  patent  was  taken 
out,  and  the  relations  between  the  two  men  continued  on  the 
most  friendly  erms  till  Cookworthy  gave  up,  in  1774,  his 
connection  with  the  Bristol  works,  when  he  writes  :  "  I  have 
not  had  the  least  reason  to  complain  of  R.  Champion's 
behaviour." 

Earliest  Examples  of  Bristol.— The  first  advert isemeut  cf 
Bristol  china  is  found  in  1770,  and  one  of  the  earliest  examples 
is  a  moulded  cream-boat  of  very  dry  opaque  body,  made 
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wholly  of  kaolin,  or  china-clay,  and  marked  "  Bristoll  "  in 
relief.     Another  early  piece  is  a  fine  hard  porcelain  bowl. 
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hctivy  in  tcxturf  ami  substance,  as  well  as  iinprrkit  in  glaze, 
painted  in  blue  under  the  glaze,  in  rude  inartistic  clotty 
colour,  representing  a  Chinese  iati(|sray)e,  vvjtli  "  The  Black- 
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smiths'  Arms."  accompanied  by  the  motto.  "  By  hammer 
and  hand  all  arts  do  stand."    This  bore  mark  No.  2.     Another 
piece,  a  mug,  had  a  part  of  a  drinking-song,  with  the  music 
score  in  the  interior.     "  F.B."  was  Francis  Brittan.  and  John 
Brittan  or  Britain  was  a  foreman  at  the  works,  whose  initials 
—No    1— apj)ear  in  some  pieces  of  Champion's  manufacture. 
These  early  specimens   indicate    that    though    the    Bristol 
works  were  not  in  active  operation,  yet  early  attempts  to 
use  flint  and  Cornish  soapy  rock,  or  steatite,  gave  Champion 
cncouragemtnl  toapproa<l>  Cookwortliy,  and  lo  proceed  with 
the  manufacture  as  soon  as  the  former  received  his  patent. 
In  i;7i  the  factory  at  Castle  Green  was  in  full  operation,  for 
a    public    advertisement    of   that    date    appeared  ;     "  Some 
beautiful  services,  ornamental  figures,  candlesticks,  and  many 
other  valuable  articles  of  tlie  Bristol  manufactory,"  for  sale 
"on  retail  at  Taylor's  Hall."     Again,  in  August.   '772,  an 
auction  sale  was  announced  for  September  ist  :   "  Useful  and 
ornamental  china,  the  pnxluce  of  the  Bristol  manufactory, 
consisting  of  very-  elegant  figures,  beautiful  vases,  jars,  and 
beakers,  with  all  kinds  of  useful  (  hina,  blue-and-white  and 
enamelled,    &(."     Probably   it    was    in    this    year    that    the 
turnover  from  Bristol  to  Plymouth  began,  l)ecause  we  knf)W 
that  Henry  Bone,  then  seventeen  years  old,  was  transferred 
to  the  Bristol  woiks.  to  ((implete  the  apprenticeship  begun 
at  Plymouth.     He  became  a  celebrated  enamel-i)ainter.  was 
admitted  an  R.A.  in  1811,  and  died  in  1834,  leading  behind 
hiin  an  extraordinary  rcjnitation,  which  is  still  maintained, 
as  shown  liy  the  prices  paid  for  products  from  his  pencil. 

Some  of  the  illustrations  arc  from  tlio  catalogue  of  the 
celebrated  collection  of  Mr.  William  Edkins,  which  was  sold 
in  1874  by  Messrs.  Sotheby.  Wilkinson  &  Hodge. 

The  First  Advertisement.— The  first  advertisement  to 
the  trade,  November,  1772,  was  as  follows  :    "  China.— At 
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the  manufactory  in  Castle  Green,  Bri-itol,  are  sold  various 
kinds  of  *  The  True  Porcelain,"  lH)th  useful  and  ornamental, 
consisting  of  a  new  assortment.  The  figures,  vases,  jars, 
beakers,  are  very  elegant,  and  the  useful  ware  exceedingly  g(X)d. 
As  this  manufactory  is  not  at  present  sufficiently  known, 
it  may  not  l)e  im|)roi)er  to  remark  that  this  pon  elain  is 
altogether  free  from  the  imperfections  in  wearing  which  the 
English  china  usually  has.  and  that  its  comiH)sitioii  is  ecpal 
in  hneness  to  the  East  Indian  (s»V).  and  will  wear  as  well. 
The  enamell'd  ware,  which  is  rendered  noarly  as  <  heap  as  the 
English  blue-and-whitf.  comes  very  near,  and  in  some  pieces 
equal,  to  Dresden,  which  this  work  more  paiticularly  imitates." 
This  will  explain  the  frequent  presence  ol  tin'  Dresden  mark 
on  Old  Bristol,  thougli  sometimes  the  mark  th*'  »ssed 
swords — was  covered  by  the  Bristol  cross  and  a  lotr'.  or 
a  number  was  placed  under  the  Dresden  mark,  as  will  be 
fully  shown  later  when  the  luarks  are  given. 

We  now  reach  the  period  wlien  Cookwurthy  gave  up  his 
interest  in  the  Bristol  works.  For  the  last  few  years  Ply- 
mouth hail  been  working  simultaneously  with  Bristol,  for 
when  Champion  began  to  work,  under  licence,  in  1768,  he 
borrowed  £4.500,  and  another  £2,500  later  ;  then  in  1770 
Cookworthy  acquired  an  interest  in  the  Bristol  business. 
About  two  years  later  the  transfer  from  Plymouth  began,  to 
be  completed  in  177.5,  and  tinally  Cookwurthy  was  paid  out 
in  1774,  when  Champion  liecame  tiie  sole  proprietor.  He 
confessed  "  to  no  knowledge  as  a  putter  than  what  he  had 
acquired  in  the  process  of  this  manufacture,  his  profession  as 
a  merchant  not  putting  more  in  his  power  ;  but  he  had  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Cookworthy.  the  inventor,  one  of  the  most 
able  chemists  in  this  kingdom.  He  had  the  experience  of 
the  manager  of  his  works,  a  person  bred  in  the  potteries,  and 
thoruuehlv  conversant   in   nuinufai  tures  of  this  Icind.     The 
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workmen  he  employed  were  brought  up  to  the  branch,  and 
he  had  spared  no  exjiense  in  encouraging  foreign  artificers." 

Champion's    Early    Efforts.— Champion's    early    efiEorts 
included  the  manufacture  of  tlie  commoner  blue-and-white 
ware   for  domestic   purposes.     Marked  specimens   are   rare, 
but  some  pieces  with  all  the  characteristics  of  Bristol  are 
marked  with  a  small  black  cross.     The  glaze  of  this  early 
ware  is  muih  softer  than  that  which  ordinarily  distinguishes 
Bristol  china  from  all  other.     On  comparing  a  specimen  of 
Dresden  or  Oriental  with  Bristol,  it  will  be  observed  that, 
whilst  in  the  two  former  the  body  and  the  glaze  are  distinct 
creations.  Champion's  glaze  had  so  close  an  affinity  for  the 
porcelain  body  that  it  entered  into  combination  with  it  and 
did  not  cover  it  witii  an  independent  glassy  surface.     Collec- 
tors will  profit  by  <  arefully  noting  this  important  distinction. 
The  effect  was,  doubtless,  due  to  raw  glazing,  that  is,  the 
raw  ware  was  dij)ped  into  the  glaze  and  then  hred  at  one 
operation.     The  great  heat  required  to  fuse  the  hard  glaze 
constituted  the  chief  risk  in  the  work,  so  that,  to  make  the 
cheaper  blue-and-white  ware,  a  softer  glaze,  fusing  at  a  lower 
temperature,   was    adopted.     Single    pieces,  such    as    jugs, 
pickle-leaves,  and  plates  of  the  usual  body  and  glaze,  blue- 
and-white,  marked  with  a  cross,  are  not  so  rare  as  marked 
specimens  of  this  cheap  ware.     Brogniart  was  of  the  opinion 
that  soft  j)aste  was  made  at  Bristol  about  1776,  but  the  only 
corroboration  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  a  few  pieces  ascril)ed 
to  Bristol  which  were  soft  i)astc  so  far  that  they  could  be 
abraded  by  a  iile,  though  the  glaze  was  harder  and  full  of  air- 
bubbles.     They  were  thick  in  sulistance,  very  transparent, 
marked  with  a  cross,  and  painted  with  flowers  in  the  peculiar 
lilac-grey  enamel  associated  with  the  factories  of  Plymouth 
and  Bristol.     They  may  have  been  earl>  experimental  pieces 
with  the  variations  common  to  that  period,  or  they  may  have 
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been  the  productions  of  the  company  of  Staffordshire  potters 
to  whom  Champion  sold  his  patent  rights  in  1781.  In  any 
case,  it  is  undeniable  that  Bristol  china  is  hard  paste,  true 
porcelain  of  the  best  type,  equalling  Dresden,  which  was  set 
up  as  the  pattern,  though  Sevres  and  other  factories  were 
also  copied.  Many  small  figures  are  still  in  existence  which 
are  marked  "  Dresden,"  and  believed  to  be  such,  though  they 
are,  without  doubt,  Bristol.  The  pattern,  the  decoration,  are 
purely  Dresden,  but  in  size  they  are  smaller  than  the  original 
Dresden  figures  from  which  they  were  moulded,  owing  to. 
the  shrinkage  of  the  harl  paste  or  body  in  the  firing.  Hard 
porcelain  shrinks  nearly  as  much  as  Parian,  which  is  reduced 
by  one-fourth  in  the  kiln. 

The  Flower  Plaques  of  Bristol.— How  many  collectors 
are  there  who  have  specimens  of  the  extraordinary  flower- 
plaques  of  Bristol  ?    These  examples  of  the  application  of 
hard   porcelain   in   biscuit   show  the   highest   delicacy  com- 
bined with  wonderful  beauty,  though  they  differ  somewhat 
in  style  and  in  execution.     "  G.  G.  "  in  dead  gold  was  the  mark 
on  one,  indicating  Gabriel  Goldney,  who  was  afterwards  con- 
nected with  the  Bristol  pottery  works;  whilst  "S.C."  on  another 
were  the  initials  of  Sarah  Champion,  who,  writing  in  1764, 
speaks  of  Cookworthy  as  being  "  the  first  inventor  of  the 
Bristol  works,"  and  again  in  1771  sa>'s,  "after  dinner,  visited 
the  works."    These  two  plaques,  though  beautifully  modelled 
by  Thomas  Briand  or  Bryan,  lacked  the  exquisite  grace  and 
refinement  displayed  in  other  examples.    They  were  always 
expensive,  for  the  trade  price  of  each  plaque  was  more  than 
£5,  so  that  they  were  cither  made  to  order,  or  for  presents  to 
personal  friends.      The  oval  plaques  were  about  6}  in.  by 
7I  in.,  though  smaller  ones  measured  6  in.  by  5  in.,  and  the 
circulat  ones  were  about  3^  in.  in  diameter.    Generally  they 
were  unmarked,  but  the  Bristol  cross  is  found  on  the  beautiful 
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medallion  portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  now  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  Bristol  is  credited  with  small  baskets  tif 
flowers  about  2  in.  in  diameter,  in  which  the  tiny  blossoms 
are  modelled  with  such  rare  skill  and  accuracy  as  to  l)e  really 
marvellous.  If  these  siiecimens  are  soft  paste  they  are  not 
Bristol  but  Derby,  being  made  by  George  Cocker,  whose 
small  baskets  of  raised  flowers  in  biscuit  were  unitjue.  The 
plaques  were  only 
one  indication  of 
the  progress  that 
the  Bristol  factory 
was  making.  Cham- 
pion, it  is  true,  had 
his  time  much  oc- 
cupied by  the  Par- 
liamentary work 
attending  his  appli- 
cation for  an  exten- 
sion of  his  patent 
rights  for  a  further 
term ;  but  John 
Britain  or  Brittan, 
his  manager,  was 
able  to  give  such 
evidence  beiore  the 
Parliamentary  Coni' 

mittee  as  to  convince  them  of  the  justice  of  the  application, 
and  to  assist  us,  by  dated  specimens  showing  his  practical 
skill,  in  arriving  at  a  proi)er  estimate  of  the  Bristol  work. 

Trade  Jealousy.— The  story  of  trade  jealousy  is  no  new 
one.  Having  laboured  to  bring  true  porcelain  to  perfection 
under  Cookworthy's  patent.  Champion  petitioned  in  1775 
for  an  extension  of  fourteen  years  in  order  to  recouji  his 
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heavy  expenditure.     Edmund  Burke  was  his  friend,  and  by 
his  aid,  witli  tlie  support  of  the  Wliigs  generally,  the  Bill 
granting  the  ronccssion  |>rayed  for  ])asscd  the  Commons — 
majority,  forty-nine.     But  the  Staffordshire  potters,  headed 
by  Josiah  Wedgwood,  were  his  opponents,  and,  in  the  Lords, 
Earl  (iower,  on  their  behalf,  succeeded  in  inserting  a  clause 
which  allowed  any  other  i)ersons  to  use  the  materials  which 
Cookworthy  had  discovered,  "except  such  mixture  in  such 
proportions   as   are   described   in   the   specification."     John 
Britain,   in   his  evidence,  slated  that    "  he  had   had  great 
experience  in   several  china   manufactures,   and   had   made 
many  trials  upon  all  those  that  have  been  made  in  England, 
and  found  that   all  of  them,  excej)!  that  of  Bristol,  were 
destroyed  in  the  same  tire  that  brought  the  Bristol  to  per- 
fection."    He  produced  to  the  Committee  for  their  inspection 
several  samples  of  the  said  kinds  of  china,  and  further  stated 
that  "  they  had  not  been  al)le  to  bring  the  Bristol  china  to  a 
marketable  commodity  until  the  last  six  months,  but  that 
sometimes  they  succeeded,  and  at  other  times  .hey  did  not  ; 
yet  now  they  were  able  to  execute  any  order.     They  had 
been  lately  making  considerable  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture, and  particularly  were  endeavouring  to  perfect  the 
blue,  in  which  they  had  not  as  yet  succeeded,  though  they 
had  now  a  gentleman  who  had  succeeded  in  a  small  way,  in 
which  they  had  been  at  considerable  expen?     '     Champion 
describes,  in  a  letter  to  Edmund  Burke,  some  of  tne  samples  to 
be  exhibited  to  the  Committee. 

Two  Sets  of  Beautiful  Tea  China.—"  There  are  two  sets 
of  beautiful  tea-ch  .'.a  :  one  from  Ovid's  '  Metamorphosis,' 
different  subjects  to  each  piece,  an  exact  copy  of  the  Dresden 
set  ;  the  other,  Herculaneum  antiquities,  each  pii  •  a  different 
subject  ;  also  two  paii-s  of  curious  vases  with  festoons  of  fine 
flowers  ;    and,  as  it  is  treason  to  Tiake  a  new  king,  we  only 
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have  made  his  representation."  The  last  ]>ie(e  may  have 
been  either  a  bnst  of  (ieorge  III.,  or,  wli.it  is  more  likely,  a 
Hristol  phKiuo,  deforateil  with  the  raiscil  llowt-rs  to  \vlu(  h 
reference  has  been  made.  Htirke  evidently  took  fjreat 
interest    in    Cham-  ^^^ 

pion's  application  to 
Parliament  for  an 
extension  of  his 
patent,  forinMarch, 
1775,  he  writes:  "  I 
find  by  some  con- 
V  e  r  s  a  t  i  o  n  s  t  he 
Wedgwood  people 
think  of  giving  you 
opposition.  Their 
p  o  w  e  r  is  great  ; 
whether  this  ought 
to  hasten  you  to 
town  I  cannot  de- 
cide. They  'vere  a 
little  discouraged  by 
the  person  with 
whom  they  con- 
versed. I  perceive 
they  are  coming  at 
your  clay  or  at  some 
substance  like  it. 
The  idea  of  a  present 
to  Lady  North  is 
quite  right  in  every  respect.  I  hope  your  Herculaneum  figures 
are  on  a  brown  or  sort  of  pompadour  ground,  like  the  originals, 
or  they  will  not  l>e  quite  so  well."  One  of  the  members  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  let  fall  one  of  the  special  examples 
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submitted — a  beautiful  mj)  or  goblet.  The  fragments  were 
long  preserved  by  Britain's  family  and  then  lost,  but  two 
of  the  cui)s  similar  to  that  broken  were  acquired  by  Mr.  Edkins. 
They  were  white  and  gold,  4  in.  high,  of  wonderfully  fine 
paste,  nearly  transparent,  and  almost  as  thin  as  Japanese 
eggshell,  with  the  Dresden  crossed  swords  in  blue  under  the 
glaze. 

Opaque  Porcelain. — The  quarrel  between  Champion  and 
the  Staffordshire  potters,  headed  by  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
furnishes  interesting  reading,  but  it  is  too  hmg  to  be  quoted. 

The  result  was  to 
confirm  to  Cham- 
pion the  sole  and 
e.xdusive  right  to 
use  the  Cornish  clay 
and  stone  for  the 
manufacture  of 
transparent  ware, 
but  it  allowed  other 
potters  the  free  use 
of  the  stone  (pe- 
tuntse) and  of  the  clay  (kaolin)  in  any  proportions  differing 
from  that  specified  in  Champion's  patent,  which  meant 
that  they  could  make  opaque  porcelain.  During  this 
struggle  the  process  of  improving  Bristol  china  advanced 
until  it  reached  perfection.  A  tea-set,  made  for  Joseph 
Harford  in  1774,  was  marked  inside  with  a  script  "J.  H.," 
having  the  cross  between  the  initials  and  the  date  ''1774" 
below  them.  This  is  the  earliest  marked  date  known.  The 
i'aste  a  'coration  were  of  the  finest  quality.  In  the  same 
year  Eumund  Burke  ordered  a  tea-set  for  presentation  to  a 
Mrs.  Smith,  with  whom  he  resided  during  a  contested  election 
at  Bristol.    The  shape  and  painting  were  from  Dresden  models, 
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tlir  latter  bciiiR  tlic  well  known  wrcallis  and  festoons  in  Rreen. 
Eaih  pierc  had  the  arms  of  tlio  Smith  family,  with  Mrs. 
Smiths  initials,   "S.  S.,"  int.-rtwm.d  muI  painted   m  l^nght 


o 
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blossoms  with  rare  precision  and  delicacy,  and  the  gold-matt, 
or  dead  gold— not  burnished— produced  a  very  rich  effect 
{see   illustration).    The   painter— Edward   Shiercliff— was   a 
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IfMal  niiniaiurr-paiiiicr.  Kven  iimrc  l)eaiif ifnl,  and  rertainly 
more  elalxirate,  was  the  Ica-sot  given  by  Chainpion  and  his 
wife   to   Hurke  ;     wliidi   was   afterwanls— \ears   later— sold 

by    amtion.     The    detdration    (onsisffd    of    two    figures 

Liberty,  with  a  si>ear  supporting  a  I'lirygian  <  ap.  and  with  a 
shield  on  wliich  was  a  (lorgon's  head,  fac  rd  Plenty,  with  a 
cornucopia,  whilst  In^ween  tliein  was  a  pedestal  with  a  loat- 
of-arnis,  surmounted  by  Hymen  with  a  flaming  ton  h.  The 
pedestal,  besities  Burke's  arms,  Ix.re  the  inscription:  "I. 
Bl'KKK.  t)PT.  B.M.K.  VA'.  I.  CHAMPION.  D.D.I).  PICNUS 
AMiriTI.K  III.  NOX  NOV.  MDCCLXXIV."  All  „f  the 
large  pieces  bore  this  design,  but  the  smaller  teacu[)s  were 
slightly  different.  Ea<  h  piece  had  a  rich  border  of  aralxsque 
design  in  gold,  enc  losing  Bjzantine  pattern-work  in  canary- 
yellow   {\rc  illustration). 

Extraordinary  Prices.-Thc  prices  of  these  pieces  under 
the  hanuner  were  extraordinary.  The  teapot  was  sold  fcr 
/icp,  and  later  resold  for  ;f2io  ;  a  rhcicolate  cup  and  sauce:, 
£rp  ;  rup  and  saucer,  £70  ;  another,  slightly  imperfec  t.  £40  ; 
the  covered  milk-jug,  £115.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the 
most  elaborate  tea-service  ever  made,  and  the  cost  of  its 
manufacture  must  have  been  enormous.  The  inscriptions 
alone  gave  no  less  than  2,400  letters,  and  the  j)ieces  realised 
more  than  three  titnes  their  weight  in  gold.  What  would 
be  their  %alue  to-day  ?  During  the  progress  of  the  Bill— 
1775— Champion  was  presented  to  the  Queen,  and  he  gave 
her  two  medallions  of  the  King  and  Queen  in  relief,  and  some 
other  beautiful  specimens  of  his  v/ork.  It  is  curious  that 
one  of  Champion's  opponents  failed  for  some  time  to  obtain  a 
patent  for  making  "  patent  stone  "  china,  which,  by  burning, 
became  perfectly  white,  and  did  not  shrink  under  any  tem- 
perature, to  be  used  as  a  material  for  a  new  porcelain  alto- 
gether different    from   that   of   Cookworthy   or   Champion. 
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Sp.Hle  pur.  luised  tho  n«lit  t-.  in.ii.ul.i.  tutv  tlii>  ^U>uc  <\uu.x ; 
hut  the  Manpiis  ot  Staffonl.  rtM^.■M1lK■rln^;  tlu-  ..i-posiiiun 
wludi  had  Ur.i  otf.-ml  to  Ch.i.npinn.  aiul  l..ii.K  ..ftnul.-.l  at 
this  patent  In-m^  nUUunvd.  a>  ^^.•n  as  U.UK  aversr  f.  a 
m..nop..lv.  <Um  hnt«<l  to  -^ui^plv  any  nion-  st-n.-. 

Wedgwood    and     Champion. -It    i>    aU.-    .  unnu,    that 
NVcl^woMd.  in  I7<•<^  I'-Hl  takon  rxa.tlv  th.  .,.urs,-  tor  wh.,  h 
he  ..pposed  Champion.     He  mh  ure.l  a  pat.  .t    t-r  en.austi--. 
dec.rati.m.  and  in  a  letter  to  his  parM.er,  Hentley.  h.-  rei^rette.l 
tliat  lie  ha.l  iu>t  ^-..t  a  patent  tor  hi.  mta^lio seals.     Wed^woo.l 
seems  to  have  floated  o%er  Champi.-n's  .lith.  ulties,    t.-r   m 
1778  he  wrote:    "  Poor  rhampi..n,  v..u  may  have  heai.1,  is 
,piite  demolished.     It   was  never  likely  t..  U'  otherwi,.-,  as 
he  had  neither  professional  kiL-wLMl^e.  siillu  lent     .ipilal    nor 
any  a.quaintanre  with  the  inal.r.al  he  was  working  upon." 
Then  he  expresses  the  h..pe  that  n..w  he  w..uM  he    .hie  t., 
get  cheap  gniwan  stone  and  .lay  ;    hut  this  h.-pe  was  dis- 
appointed,  for  Champion  carried  on   his  husin.-s  at   Castle 
Green  till  1781.  ami  then  sM  it  and  his  patent  to  a  firm  ol 
Stafior.lshire    p..tters,    consist mg   oi    Messrs.    S.    Unllins.    A 
Keeling.   John  Turner.   Ja.oh  Warhnrt.-n,   Wilh.im   Howes. 
and  Charles  Bagnall.     It  is  douhtful  whether  Champion  had 
anything  t..  d..  with  these  w.,rks  at  New  Hall.  Sliellon.  whirh. 
at   first,   pr.KliKCNl   hard   p-rcelain   similar   m    j.aste   aiul    in 
defects    to    Brist..l    <hina,    hut    inferi..r    in    .l.voratinn.     No 
specific  mark  seems  to  have  U-en  use.l  at    New  Hall  heh.re 
18.20,  so  that  it  is  diffi.  uH  to  distinguish     .  hard  paste  from 
Plymouth,  Bristol,  or  the  so.  ailed  hard-inistc  Lowestoft,  to 
which  its  blue  tea-ware  is  often  as.  rihe.l. 

In  1810  New  Hall  made  s.)ft  paste,  and  merged  its  pro- 
ductions into  the  commonly  terme.l  Staffordshire.  Cham- 
pion's Act  of  Parliament  served  one  purp..se.  if  wc  judge  hv 
a  letter,  written  by  Horace  Walpole,  m  1775.  in  whi.  h  he 
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said :  "  To  my  sorrow  I  did  not  know  that  last  year's  Act  to 
favour  the  Bristol  manufacturers  laid  a  duty  of  150  per  cent, 
on  French  china,  and  I  paid  7J  guineas  for  a  common  set  of 
coffee  things  that  had  cost  me  but  five."  In  that  year,  1775, 
there  was  a  sale  exhibition  of  Bristol  china  in  the  Pump 
Room,  Bath,  of  pieces  "  in  enamel  equal  to  Dresden,  in  blue- 
and-white  to  Nankin."     In  the  same  year,  Bristol  "True 

Porcelain  "  was  ad- 
vert  ised  as   the 
"  Patent    China    at 
the    manufactory   in 
Castle  Green."    The 
comparatively     few 
dated  pieces  of  Bris- 
tol   excite     unusual 
interest,  one  already 
noticed     being     the 
"  Harford  "    tea-set. 
Another  fine   tea-set 
was  made    for    Mr. 
William  Clowes,  mer- 
chant,   of    No.    :i^. 
Castle    Green.      The 
decoration  is  charac- 
teristic— the  group  of 
flowers,  the  scallops  in  gold  on  the  rim— but  the  mark,  as  shown 

onthechocolate-cup(s<?e  illustration),  wasthe  double  monogram 
"  W.C."  intertwined,  surrounded  by  a  wreath  in  colours,  inside 
the  cup,  the  date  and  the  number  m  gold,  and  the  cross  in 
blue  on  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  outside.  The  dated  examples 
are  exceedingly  rare.  Specimens  in  the  Schreiber  Collection, 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Mayer  Collection  at  Liverpool, 
will  be  found  very  helpful  to  the  collector,  because  forgeries 
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and  spurious  imitations  are  not  detected  by  the  marks,  but 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  china  itsolf.  First 
note  the  decoration.  The  favourite  form  was  green  festoons 
of  leaves,  sometimes  surrounding  classical  heads  or  medallions, 
in  each  of  which  a  vase  is  often  minutely  painted.  Another 
form  was  the  group  of  flowers  noted  in  the  "  Clowes  "  tea 
or  chocolate  set.  Next  note  the  gold  on  the  rims.  This  was 
nearly  always  scalloped  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  whether 
used  on  vases,  cups,  saucers,  or  plates. 

A  Real  Guide. — Now,  the  decoration  could  be  more 
easily  copied  than  the  paste,  and  here  we  have  a  real  guide. 
The  paste  has  a  series  of  spiral  ridges,  wre^ things  of  whorls 
which  can  be  delected  when  wheel-turned  pieces  are  held 
up  sideways  to  the  light.  Instead  of  tlie  paste  lying  quite 
flat,  these  twisting  whorls  stand  out  so  dearly  as  to  be  easily 
seen.  They  were  caused  by  the  potter's  fingers  pressing 
upwards  whilst  shaping  the  vessel  out  of  the  heavy  clay 
during  the  rotation  of  the  wheel,  and  are  distinctive  of  Bristol. 
Again,  the  very  high  temperature  necessary  to  fire  this  hard 
paste  in  the  kiln  made  sui.dry  defects— twists,  bends,  fire- 
flaws— in  the  early  pieces  especially,  and  also  produced 
occasional  accidental  additions  to  the  glaze,  owing  to  bits  of 
the  seggars  breaking  off  during  the  burning  process.  Further, 
the  glaze  of  Bristol  china  is  full  of  mitmte  holes  visible  under 
a  magnifying-glass.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  glaze 
was  applied,  not  to  biscuit  or  to  china  that  had  already  been 
fired  once,  but  directly  to  the  raw  paste.  Hence,  during  the 
vitrifying  process,  the  glaze  combined  with  the  paste,  and 
num^)erless  minute  bubbles  formed  and  burst,  leaving  tiny 
marks.  Technically,  such  a  glaze  is  termed  "  bubbled." 
Both  paste  and  glaze  are  hard,  and  cannot  be  cut  with  a 
knife,  scarcely  with  a  file.  Professor  Church  thus  describes 
the  peculiarities  of  a  piece  of  Bristol  porcelain :    "  Paste 
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colour,  milky-white  ;  fracture,  sub-conchoidal,  slightly  flaky  ; 
lustre  of  fracture,  something  between  greasy  and  vitreous, 
under  the  m.vroscope  hackly;  substance,  apparently  com- 
pact and  homogeneous  :  glaze— thin,  slightly  bubbled,  and 
having  the  hardness  of  fused  felspar,  about  six  in  the  miner- 
alogical  scale  ;  hardness  of  paste,  extraordinarily  high,  just 
that  of  quartz,  seven  on  the  scale.  The  analysis  shows  the 
cause  of  the  hardness  and  other  line  qualities— silica,  6292  ; 
alumina,  3316  ;  lime,  1-28  ;  alkalies,  264  per  cent.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  lime  and  alkalies  do  not  amount  to  4  per  cent., 
which  is  a  remarkable  amount  for  a  fluxing  nr  fusible  ingre- 
dient. In  hard  paste,  such  as  Oriental,  it  is  6  per  cent.  ; 
Dresden,  63  ;  Sevres,  7  ;  whilst  in  soft  paste  English  china, 
often  as  much  as  33  per  cent,  is  alkaline  matter,  bone  earth, 
and  fluxing  salts,  the  remainder  bieng  silica  and  alumina." 

Little  Alkaline  Matter.—"  Probably  no  hard  porcelain  was 
ever  made  with  so  little  alkaline  matter  as  the  Bristol,  which 
failed  because  it  was  too  expensive  ;   the  common  blue-and- 
white  was  undertaken  too  late,  the  American  market  was 
closed,   the  trade  opposition   resulted   in   iieavy  costs,   and 
generally  business   was   bad,   owing  to  the  wars.     Richard 
Champion  will  be  remembered  as  the  man  who,  when  Cook- 
worthy  declined  the  manufacture  of  hard  porcelain,  sup- 
ported it  with  all  his  power,  and  impro  •  d  it  so  that  it  became 
'an  almost  perfect  manufacture.'"    Dr.  Blackmore,  a  noted 
collector,  speaking  of  the  cottage  china,  remarks:     "The 
paste  of  the  common  Bristol  cups  and  saucers  is  very  trans- 
lucent, and  presents  a  yellowish  tinge  when  held  up  to  the 
light,  and  not  greenish,  like  the  Worcester  paste.     It  is  very 
hard  under  the  file.     It  is  often  warped  in  the  baking.     Most 
specimens  show  the  spiral  lines,  or  strix,  made  in  turning  the 
paste  on  the  wheel,  familiar  to  all  collectors  of  Bristol.    The 
glaze  is  good  and  evenly  distributed." 
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Bristol  Figures.— Bristol  figures  must  have  licen  numerous, 
as  they  were  so  constantly  advertised,  but,  though  they  may 
be  distinguished  by  paste,  glaze,  and  decoration,  they  were 
frequently  unmarked.     The  best  known  are  the  two  sets  of 
"  The  Four  Seasons,"  one  of  which  has  been  previously  given  as 
an    illustration. 
Similar  figures  were 
made  at  Derby  in 
a   larger  size,    and 
they    were    also 
copied  in  Stafford- 
shire    pottery. 
Another  set — "  Tlie 
Four    Quarters    of 
the    Globe  " — were 
13     >  n .     high: 
"  Europe,"  with  a 
book   in   one  haml 
and  a  palette  in  the 
other  ;   at  her  feet 
are  trophies  of  war, 
with  a  horse  reclin- 
ing.    "Asia  "holds 
a  vase  with  spices, 
and   at   her  feet   a 
camel    's    reclining 
{see    liiustration). 
"  Africa  "  is  repre- 
sented as  a  young  negress  ;    her  attributes  are  a  lion  and  a 
crocodile,  also  an  elephant's  head.     "America"  is  drawing 
an  arrow  from  a  quiver  on  her  shoulder  ;  in  her  left  hand  she 
holds  a  bow,  and  at  her  feet  is  a  prairie  cat.    All  of  these 
rest  upon  scroll  plinths.    This  set  has  been  sold  for  ;f6io. 


BRISTOL   FIGURE,    "  ASIA,' 
PLYMOUTH. 
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A  third  set  of  four  were  "  The  Elements  "— "  Fire."  represented 
by  Vulcan  forging  a  thunderbolt  ;  "  Air,"  by  a  winged  goddess 
holding  Pandora's  box  and  resting  on  a  cloud  ;    "  Water," 
by  a  naiad  with  a  net  containing  fish,  with  other  fish  at  her 
feet,  and  a  water-urn  ;    "  Earth,"   by  a  gardener  resting  on 
his  spade,  having  a  basket  of  fruit  at  his  feet.    The  modelling 
is  of  astonishing  spirit  and  power,  full  of  life  and  beauty. 
Amongst  other  figures  may  be  mentioned  a  beautiful  group 
of  three  females  holding  baskets  on  their  heads,  standing  on 
a  pedestal  round  a  triangular  column  ;   a  Milkmaid  holding 
a  pail,  standing  on  a  plinth  ;  a  pair,  Boy  and  Girl,  with  dogs, 
marked  "  B  "  in  blue  ;  group,  similar  to  the  one  descriljed.  but 
the  three  females  hold  funeral  torches,  in  white  porcelain  ; 
a  pair.  Boy  and  Girl,  exquisitely  modelled  in  white  biscuit  ; 
a  Girl  with  a  Lamb,  decorated  in  colours,  other  examples  in 
white  ;  a  Boy  seated  on  a  barrel,  holding  a  glass,  and  a  Girl, 
the  companion  ;  another  pair  of  a  Boy  and  a  Girl,  playing  on 
musical  instruments,  seated  on  scroll  plinths.     Animals  and 
birds  were  often  made,  and  to  this  class  should  be  referred  a 
large  numl)er  ascriljed  to  Derby  and  other  factories  ;    but 
they  are  hard  paste,  not  soft.     Such  are  a  pair  of  groups  of 
Sheep  with  Lambs,  enamelled  in  brilliant  colours  and  finely 
modelled  ;  and  a  figure  of  a  Pheasant,  enamelled  in  colours,  and 
many  others  in  colours,  and  in  white  biscuit  or  glazed  white. 
Bristol    Vases.— Champion's   vases   were    the    largest   of 
his   works,   and,   though  they  have   all   the   distinguishing 
features  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  which  guarantee 
their  origin,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  were  not  marked, 
as  a  general  rule.     He  claimed  that  they  were  equal  or  superior 
to  the  Dresden.    An  illustration  has  previously  been  given 
of  a  very  finely  decorated  vase.    Some  of  these  were  painted 
with  exotic  birds  in  brilliant  colours,  and  with  landscape  back- 
grounds delicately  pencilled.    The  design  of  others  showed 
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considerable  skill,  being  painted  with  Chinese  figures  in 
mtlallions,  with  backgrounds  imitating  shagreen  or  shark- 
skin, often  chosen  by  the  Chinese  themselves  for  a  similar 
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purpose.  The  form  of  these  vases  was  usually  hexagonal, 
12  in.  high,  or,  to  the  top  of  the  cover,  16  in.  Of  the  same 
size  and  shape  were  those  (i)  painted  in  monochrome  in  land- 
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scapfs-two  sides  were  blue,  two  gree,,,  and  two  lake-    (2) 
decorated  with  modelled  sprays  a.ul  flowers  ;    (3)  enamelled 
in  blue  ami  ,,a.nte,l  w.U,  s,,rays  an,l  leaves  ;  a.ul  (4)  decorated 
with  birds  and  inse.ts  in  o,m,,art„,ents  with  a  blue  salmon- 
scale    ground     like    s.ale-bh.e     VVonester.     The    following 
catalogue  description  is  from  the  E.lkins  Collection  •    "  A  vase 
of  hexagonal  shajH. ;   four  of  the  si.les  are  painted  with  land- 
scapes  in  colours,  the  other  two  in  blue  monochrome,  all 
exquisitely  jn^ncilled.     The  gilded  border,  round  the  upper 
portion,  beneath  the  neck,  and  at  the  angles,  is  a  rich  arabesque 
o.  uegant  design."     Probably  the  present  value  of  this  vase 
«  more  than  £1.000.     But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  all 
Bristol  vases  were  of  an  elaborate  ty,H,.  such  as  t  hose  described. 
By  far  the  greater  number  were  smaller,  and  ,>ainted  with 
^^^lpler  j^attern...  such  as  festoons  of  green  leaves,  bouquets 
..   flowers  or  festoons  of  flowers  with  detached  s,,rays.     Most 
of  the  festoons  of  leaves  or  of  flowers  were  suspended  from 
a  line  of  gold  or  of  colour-red.  blue,  or  lilac.     The  plateau 
>n  the  Illustration  g.ves  a  very  goo<^  idea  of  the  style  and 
decoration  of  the  finest   qualitN'   ..1   i5ris.ol  china.     At   the 
outer  edge  the  scalloped  gold  can  be  seen,  then  the  festoons 
enclosing  vases  of  classical  forms,  in  sepia,  and  the  centre 
painted   w.th   a   lovely  group  of  Cupids,  surrounded  by  a 
matted  gold  border.     It   is  -..orthy  o'  notice  that   in  the 
Edkms  sale  were  two  coffee-a.ps  painted  with  borders  and 
festoons  of  flowers,  marked  with  a  cross,  which  were  referred 
to  as  rare  examples  of  very  soft  paste. 

List  of  all  the  Known  Marks.-The  early  English  factories 
marked  their  first  products  in  a  haphazard  way.  Some 
pieces  had  a  mark,  but  the  great  majority  had  none,  and  can 
only  be  distinguished  by  the  man  who  knows  the  paste  and 
glaze  and  other  peculiarities.  Fulham,  for  instance,  had  no 
inarks  ;  that  on  how  is  uncertain  ;  Chelsea  in  its  later  ^.eriod 
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adopted  the  anchor,  but  the  early  .v.rc  's  oft.  qii«^tJonable  ; 
and  Worcester  so  (han^'<-fiil  as  tohiahnost  iini«issible  astothe 
classilK  ation  in  point  <  itt  \\c  have  shown  .jnitea  number 
of  Worcester 
workmen's  marks, 
but  the  "  who " 
and  the  "when" 
are  unknown. 
Plymouth,  the  fore- 
runner of  Bristol, 
had  a  mark  which 
was  never  doubtful 
— the  symbol  of  tin, 
or  the  sign  of  Jupi- 
ter—but  it  was  sel- 
dom used.  Even 
when  it  is,  uncer- 
tainty remains  as 
to  the  place  of 
origin  —  Plymouth 
or  Bristol.  The 
latter  factory 
adopted  two  marks, 
the  -f  and  the  capi- 
tal B,  and  eacli, 
when  used,  has 
often     a     number, 

from  one  to  twenty-four.     All  the  s,  u.    ;ie  ^sio, 

of  the  family  of  William  Stevens,  who  ,.  .s  a  paii  .  ai  the 
Bristol  factory,  w^re  distinguished  by  the  figure  2.  Those 
marked  by  the  hg.w.-  i  aie  most  beautifully  decorated,  and 
are  ascribed  to  Wilham  Bone,  the  famous  enameller,  who,  with 
Stevens,  joined  the  factory  as  an  a])prentice.     In  the  list  the 
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figure  I  will  be  seen  with  the  Dresden  mark,  which  was  copied 
by  Champion  when  he  copied  the  ware.    The  figure  i  will 
also  be  seen  with  the  Bristol  cross  both  above  and  below. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  whether  the  cross  or  the  B  was 
first  used.     Probably  the  Plymouth  mark  was  adopted  in  the 
earliest  Bristol  i)eriod,  as  a  .  apot,  long  preserved  by  the 
Britain  family  as  a  s(  uvenir  of  Champion's  work,  had  this 
mark  in  gold.     The  Dresden  crossed  swords  are  shown  in  the 
list,  combined  with  the  B  and  a  niii  .l)er,  or  with  the  +  and  a 
number,   or  simply  with  the  .  rosb   without   a  number,  or, 
again,   with  the  numlier  without  any  other  mark.     Some- 
times the  Dresden  mark  is  in  faint  blue  under  the  glaze, 
with  the  other  marks  in  darker  enamel  blue  over  the  glaze, 
and  now  and  again  the  numl)er  is  found  in  gold.     The  com- 
monest mark  is  the  cross  and  the  numl)er  in  blue,  which  is 
frequently  found  on  services  decorated  with  scalloped  gold 
edges  and  three  gold  lines,  between  which  deep-blue  ribbons 
are  interlaced   and   accompanied    by  detached   flowers.     In 
the  Edkins  Collection  a   fluted  cream-boat,   with  flowers  in 
blue,  in  the  Nankin  style,  was  marked  with  a  cross  and  an 
embossed  letter  "  T,"  for  Tebo,  a  modeller,  whose  other  mark, 
"To,"  is  found  stamped  on  a  statuette  of  the  Marquisof  Granby. 
sometimes  ascribed  to  Bow.     In  the  same  collection  a  teapot.* 
finely  painted  with  flowers  in  lake  and  gold,  arabesque  borders,' 
with  green  shagreen  panels  in  the  interspaces,  on  exceedingly 
fine  paste,  was  marked  with  the  initials  "  I.  B  "  on  the  bottom 
and   inside   the   lid.     These   initials   indicate  John   Britain. 
Champion's  foreman,  referred  to  in  previous  notes. 

Buy  Old  Bristol  for  a  Rise.— The  formation  of  a  collection 
is  a  costly  amusement,  but  sale  prices  show  that  the  difficulty 
IS  not  to  sell,  but  to  get,  really  fine  specimens.  It  will  be 
increasingly  difticult,  even  for  the  most  wealthy,  to  collect 
them  in   the  future.    The   following  experience   befell   the 
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writer  in  a  slum  district  of  a  seaport  town.    On  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  a  little  boy,  seated  on  a  doorstep  of  an  old- 
furniture  shop,  was  banging  the  lid  on  to  the  teapot  hard. 
Bang  !    smash  went  the  spout.     "  Oh,"  says  the  mother  in 
reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  price  of  the  pot,  "  it  is  a  good 
job  for  you  that  the  spout  is  broken,  or  it  would  have  been 
a  shilling  ;   now  it  is  ninepence."     A  specimen  Bristol  teapot, 
marked  with  a  cross  and  a  number,  now  rejwses  in  the  writer's 
collection.     Cost    nineiience  ;     would    rather    have    paid    a 
shilling  if  it  had  not  been  broken  !     The  chances  like  this 
are  few,  but  the  continual  withdrawal  from  the  market  of 
large  numbers  of  pieces  of  old  china  must  have  a  marked 
effect  as  time  goes  on,  and  an  inevitable  rise  in  prices  must 
result.     Special  pieces  will  command  special  prices.     A  tea- 
service,  Bristol,  blue  border,  etched  in  gold  with  oak  leaves, 
marked  with  Dresden  crossed  swords,  thirty  pieces,  sold  for 
i^  17s.  6i.  a  few  years  since.     To-day  it  would  be  cheap  at 
£50.     A  bowl,  circular,  fluted,  painted  with  flowers.  \\\  in. 
diameter,  with  a  teapot,  painted  with  flowers,  a  teacup  and 
saucer  and  two  cream-jugs,  cost  at  auction  i^  2s.      Two 
dishes,   oval-shaped,   painted   with   flowers   in   festoons   and 
sprays,  gilt  edges,  ild  i6s.     Set  of  four  figures,  "  The  Quarters 
of  the  Globe,"  8  J  in.  high,  £2^  3-t.     Figures,  pair,  emblematical 
of  "  Land  "  and  "  Water  "—a  Woman  with  a  lion,  and  a  Man 
with  a  dolphin— 7  J  in.  high,  ^4 15s.  Jug.  small,  shaped,  painted 
with  birds  and  foliage,  £6  i6s.  dd.     Dish,  oval-shaped,  fluied, 
and  one   kidney-shaped,  painted  with  bouquets  and  spra" 
of   flowers.  £15  45.  Gd.     Tankard,  cylindrical,  painted   with 
flowers,  and  two  bowls  with  flowers  and  coloured  i)orders, 
£9  19s.  dd.     Teacu})s  and  saucers— two— and  a  small  tray, 
painted  with  medallion  heads  in  gilt  borders  and  festoons  of 
green  laurel- wreaths  b^^ween,  and  a  bowl  and    cream-jug, 
nearly   similar,    £i()%.    Teacup    and   saucer,    painted    with 
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BRISTOL ONE   OF    TWO    COMPOTIERS, 

SOLD    FOR   iiJO. 


portrait  medallions,  green  laurel  festoons,  gilt  lines,  and  the 
interlaced  initials  "  R.  S.,"  being  part  of  a  service  made  by 
Champion  for  Sir  Robert  Smith,  l},y  los.  Teapot  and  cover 
and  a  bowl,  painted  with  bouquets  of  flowers,  £7  15s.  Teapot 
and  cover,  painted  with  festoons  of  flowers  and  portraits  in 

oval  medallions, 
£12  5s.  Tea-service, 
painted  with  groups 
and  sprigs  of  flowers 
in  colours,  with 
brown  edges, 
twenty-two  pieces, 
;f  4  2 .  Tea-service, 
similarly  painted, 
with  gilt  edges  and 
handles,  consisting  of  teapot,  cover,  and  hexagonal  stands, 
milk-jug,  eight  teacups,  six  coffee-cups,  eight  saucers, 
and  a  Plymouth  cup  and  saucer,  £39  i8s.  Dinner-service, 
part  of,  consisting  of  four  tureens,  covers  and  stands,  with 
two  ladles,  sixteen  dishes  of  various  sizes,  and  twelve  plates, 
lyd  6s.  Vase,  oviform,  painted  with  flowers  in  colours  and 
mounted  wi*  .  "■  ouis  XV.  ormolu  scroll  handles,  rims,  and 
feet,  iii  in  i..,:.  £8  i8s.  6rf.  Bowls,  pair,  fluted,  painted 
with  bouquc.-  '  ilowers,  11 J  in.  diameter,  £28  7s.  Cabaret, 
decorated  with  festoons  of  foliage  in  green  and  horizontal 
gilt  lines,  comprising  oval  plateau,  teapot,  sucrier  and  cover, 
milk-jug,  cup  and  saucer,  marked  with  the  Dresden  crossed 
swords,  £27  6s.  Figures,  pair.  Lady  with  tambourine  and 
Gentleman  with  lyre,  11  in.  high,  £52  los.  Two  compotiers 
(see  illustration),  Edkins  sale,  £270.  Examples  could  be 
multiplied,  but  they  all  tell  the  same  tale  when  compared 
with  the  values  set  upon  Bristol  at  the  present  day— it  is 
worth  buying  for  the  rise. 


CHAPTER    X 
LONGTON    HALL 

Recent  investigations  seem  to  show  that  the  earliest 
Staffordshire  porcelain  was  made  about  1745  by  William 
Littler,  at  Brownhills,  near  Burslem,  and  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  fine  specimens  of  his  work,  especially  those 
which  are  marked.  As  early  as  1752  he  moved  to  Longton 
Hall,  near  Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  and  the  mark,  as  given 
with  the  illustration,  is  very  distinctive,  two  L's  crossed, 
having  three  or  more  dots  underneath— Littler,  Longton. 
It  is  known  that  William  Duesbury,  the  Derby  manufacturer, 
worked  at  Longton  Hall,  and  it  appears  that  he  purciias^a 
the  models  and  moulds  when  the  works  came  to  an  end  in 
1759,  and  transferred  them  to  Derby.  The  British  Museum 
has  some  pieces  of  this  ware,  which  the  Ijeginner  should  see, 
and  at  South  Kensington  there  are  other  specimens.  The 
body,  of  paste,  of  Littler's  porcelain  is  rather  vitreous  >,t 
glassy,  and,  therefore,  translucent.  It  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  rougher  Chelsea  of  the  earlier  period,  but  some- 
times it  will  be  found  to  have  the  usual  marks  of  any  early 
experimental  period — the  cracks,  flaws,  and  imperfections 
due  to  imperfect  firing  ;  the  uneven,  wavy  surface,  with,  as 
it  were,  a  heaviness  or  lumpiness  under  the  base,  caused  by 
the  heat  in  the  furnace  acting  upon  the  glassy  frit.  But  the 
paste  is  not  the  main  feature  by  which  Longton  Hall  can  be 
identified. 
The   Decoration    Supplies    Two    Tests.— The  first   la  a 
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brilliant  blue  colour,  which  must  have  been  derived  from  a 
very  pure  cobalt.  It  is  very  dark,  like  the  dark  blue  of 
Derby,  but  it  is  streaked  or  flooded  as  if  it  had  run  upon  an 
uneven  surface,  giving  a  depth  and  richness  resembling  the 
flambe  colours  of  the  Chinese,  only  the  Chinese  never  seemed 

to    get    this   exact 
shade     of     cobalt. 
The  second  is  that 
the     scroll  -  work, 
which  in  most  fac- 
tories  would   have 
been  carried  out  in 
gilt,  was  here  done 
in    white     enamel. 
It    is    well    to    be 
quite  clear  on  this 
important       point. 
Previously,   I  have 
shown  that  the  soft 
paste  gave   ragged 
edges  to  underglaze 
colours,  so  that  a 
gilt     border     was 
generally    used    in 
framesor  arabesques 
Wiiich  outlined  the  compartments  or  reserves,  in  order  to 
cover  the  edges.     Longton  Hall  used  white  enamel  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  it  was  the  only  English  factory  which  did 
so.    True,  gold  is  found  as  a  decoration,  but  that  gold  is 
matt  gold,  leaf  gold  applied  by  the  use  of  gold  size,  but  not 
burnt  in.    The  rich,  streaky  blue  body  will  be  noted  in  the 
Schreiber  Collection,  as  well  as  on  the  specimens  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  other  colours,  notably  a  fine  claret. 


LONGTON  HALL   VASE   AND   MARK. 
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The  Peculiarity  of  Longton  Hall  Decoration.— Another 

peculiarity  of  Longtop  Hall  is  the  flower  decoration  on  some 
examples.  The  flowei'^  are  nut  in  groujis,  or  wreaths  about 
the  neck  or  foot,  but  simply  stuck  singly  upon  the  rim.  giving 
an  eifect  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  c-nous  and  clumsy. 
These  are  poor  and  crude  m  modelling,  and  colour,  as  are 
many  of  the  tigures,  which  are  unmarked  as  a  rule,  and  look 
like  poor  quality  Bow  or  Chelsea,  except  that  the  bases  are 
sometimes  dc(  rated  with  raised  flowers  having  the  streaky 
Longton  Hall  blue. 
Yet,  other  v.jses  of 

a  much  higher  type,  ^^   •- 

with  most  elaborate 
raised    flower    and 
raised  bird  decora- 
tion,   ascribed     to 
this    factory,   have 
fetched  large  sums. 
Three  were  sold  in 
lijOi  for  over  ;f24o. 
From  the  advertise- 
ments issued  in  1757  and  1758  we  learn  that  white,  blue-and- 
white,  and  enamelled  porcelains  were  produced,  including  open- 
work fruit-baskets  and  plates,  leaf  basins  and  plates,  figures 
and   flowers   of   all   sorts,    melons,    and   cauliflowers.     The 
commonest  forms,  as  yet  recognised,  are  plates  and  dishes 
decorated  on  the  edges   with   embossed    vine-leaves,  often 
coloured  with  the  streaky  blue  which  has  been  described, 
or  with  the  claret-red.    Shortly,  then,  the  main  facts  that 
the  beginner  has  to  remember  about   Longton  Hall  china 
are  the  rich,  streaky  blue  colour,  tl.c  flowers  on  their  stalks 
in  the  round,  the  pecaliar  early  English  flower-painting,  the 
translucent  paste,  and  the  hints  given  with  regard  to  the 
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failures  of  an  experimental  stage— cracks,  crazes,  and  devia- 
tions from  form.  Coloured  salt-glaze  ware  of  the  finest 
quality  is  ascribed  to  Littler.     It  has  a  similar  colouring. 

Some  magnificent  specimens  of  Longton  Hall  china  shown 
in  the  half-tone  illustrations  surpass  everything  hitherto  at- 
tributed to  that  factory.    Mr.  Stoner  says.  "  The  decoration 
immediately  recalls  the  productions  of  the  best  period  of 
Chelsea.    That  the  artist  must  have  migrated  there  on  the 
closing  of  the  works  at  Longton  Hall  in  1758  (.?  9)  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  as  the  same  master-hand  is  easily  recognised 
upon  pieces  of  a  similar  character,  produced  at  Chelsea  be- 
tween 1759  and  1770."    He  refers  especially  to  a  set  of  five 
vases,  tulip-shaped  with  circular  bases,  one  of  which— the 
largest— had  a  cover  and  scroll  handles  ;    the  others  had 
handles  formed  by  a  continuation  of  the  spreading  leaf-shaped 
necks  to  the  sides.     In  these  the  ground  was  a  brilliant  gros 
bleu,  having  reserved  white  panels  painted  with  Watteau 
subjects  framed  with  rich  gilding  in  an  elaborate  design. 

The  Bemrose  Collection  and  its  sale-prices  furnish  other 
information  of  much  interest  and  value  to  the  collector. 
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CHAPTER   XI 


CAUGHLEY    AND    COALPORT 

Caughley  (Shropshire).— Caughley  is  old  china,  because 
the  works  were  closed  in  1814,  when  John  Rose,  of  Coalport, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  River  Severn,  transferred  the 
plant,  after  having  used  it  since  1799  as  a  branch  establish- 
ment.   The  coal  at  Caughley  had  given  out.  and  the  cost  of 
carrying  the  unfinished  goods  by  hand — or,  rather,  by  head — 
was  too  great.    The  ware  was  carried  down  the  hill  and 
across  the  water  by  women,  who  bore  the  burden  on  their 
heads  all  the  way.     It  was  in  1772  that  Thomas  Turner,  who 
was  trained  at  Worcester,  bought  the  old  Caughley  pot  works, 
and  in  1775  we  read:    "  The  porcelain  factory  is  now  quite 
completed,  and  the  proprietors  have  received  and  completed 
orders  to  a  very  considerable  amount.     Lately  we  saw  some 
of  their  productions,  which,  in  colour  and  fineness,  are  truly 
elegant  and  beautiful,  and  have  the  bright  and  lively  white 
of  the  so-much-e.\tolled  Oriental."     In   1780  T  mer  went 
to  France  to  pick  up  knowledge  from  the  French  factories, 
and  he  brought  back  w.  li  him  skilled  workmen,  as  well  as 
the  knowledge  which  his  education  enabled  him  easily  to 
acquire,  for  he  was  both  artist  and  chemist.     During  the 
same  year  he  introduced  the  famous  "  Willow  pattern,"  and 
this  was  the  first  made  in  Engl.md,  being  printed  under  the 
glaze  in  a  rich  deep-blue  colour.     Other  Chinese  subjects, 
such  as  the  "  Broseley  Blue  Dragon,"  were  made  at  about  the 
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same  time.  Probably  the  engraver  was  Hancock,  though 
Turner  himself  was  a  good  engraver.  It  must  not  be  thought 
that  only  printed  china  was  made  here,  for.  mdeed.  some  of 
the  best  works  marked  with  the  "  S  "  of  Caughley  are  quhe  as 
fine  as  the  best  Early  Worcester,  and.  more  than  that  they 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  Worcester,  except  by  the  mark 
The  early  marks  of  the  Turner  period  were  "  S  "or  •  C  "  printed 
or  pamted  in  blue  under  the  glaze,  the  ordinary  written  figures 
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li'''h  gives 
'; V.e  last 
!n(;:essed. 
crescent 
a     mark 
factory  ? 
Opinions    differ. 
J e Witt  says  em^ 
phatically    that    it 
was.   and   that    he 
had  seen  undoubted 
pieces  of  Worcester  .-ind  Caughley  printed  with  same  pattern 
and    having   the  same  mark— the   crescent.      He    further 
states  that    a    great   propor  u.n    of    the    transfer-printing 
for  Worcester  was  done  at   Caughley.     May  not   the  real 
solution  be  that  the  factories  did  not  attach  as  much  im- 
portance to  the  mark  as  wc  .fo  ^     But    m  any  case    the 
recent  authorities  --  content   to  ascribe  the  crescent   to 
Worcester.     T'  t  old  ,  .arks  were  continued  by  Rose  when  he 
bought  the  woik  .  Lut  the  rich  gilding  which  he  introduced 
distmguishes  those  later  pieces  which  also  show  the  eady 
marks. 
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Coalport,  Coalbrookdale.— At  Jackfield,  houf»ht  in  1780, 
Mr.  Rose  began  to  make  china  for  a  short  time  U'fore  he 
removed  to  Coalport,  so  that  when  his  old  master.  Turner, 
of  Caughley,  gave  up  business,  Rose  l)ecame  the  jvm  baser, 
having  practically  beaten  out  ot  the  market  the  man  in 
whose  house  he  had  lodged,  and  who  had  taught  him  the  art 
of  china-making.  Unhappy  differences  destroyed  friend- 
ship !     Rose  resembled  Duesbury,  of   Derby,   in   his   power 

of    absorpt  ion  ;  

Derby     absorbed 

Bow,   Chelsea,  and 

Longton  Hall,   and 

Coalport     took 

Caughley,  Swansea, 

N  a  n  t  g  a  r  w,    and 

several     smaller 

works  ;  and  to-day 

the  Coalport  China 

Co.,  Limited  (John 

Rose   &   Company),    has   a   high    reputation    amongst    the 

potters  of  the  kingdom.     The  business  was  a  success  from 

the  beginning,  perhajw  because  "  copying  "  paid,  so  e.xtcn- 

sively  was  it  practised.     Dresden  was  copied- shajw.  colour, 

emb(wsing,  mark,  and   all.     The  style  of  painting  of  birds 

and  flowers  was  (for  Dresden)  Dresden.      Again   Sevres  was 

copied    very   successfully,   and    Chelsea,   too,  including  the 

marks  ;   but  the  best  copies  of  Sevres  were  not  Coalport,  but 

Madeley. 

Forged  Marks.— All  is  not  Clu  Isea  that  has  the  gold 
anchor,  nor  Sevres  pdlc  tindrc  that  has  ilie  (  rossrd  |/s.  Pro- 
fessor Church  says  "  The  vases  are  ollc  1  coarse  imitations 
of  Chelsea  jrorcelain,  and  sometimes  l^ar  'vhal  must  Ik; 
looked  upon  as  the  forged  niaik  of  an  anchor  in  gold.     Cuiw 
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and  saucers  are  also  found  having  two  L's  crossed,  in  imitation 
of  Sevres  ;  marks  of  other  factories,  English  and  foreign,  are 
also  found  upon  pieces  of  Coalpor^  porcelain  and  earthen- 
ware." However,  the  earliest  copies  from  Chinese  patterns 
in  blue  printed  and  painted  ware  had  great  popularity. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  "  Willow  "  and  "  Broseley 
Blue  Dragon  "  patterns  of  Caughley,  where  they  were  first 
made,  and  at  Coaljwrt  they  had  the  most  extensive  sale  of 

any  pattern  ever  in- 
troduced, especially 
the  "  Willow  "pat- 
tern. However,  or- 
dinary earthenware 
plates  and  dishes  of 
this  pattern,  which 

was  'p'"<^(l"'"P^  ^'y 
other  factories,  are 
plentiful,  and  are 
only  worth  a  few 
shillings,  not  more, 
except  the  early 
porcelain  pieces 
bearing  the  Caugh- 
ley mark,  such  as 
the  cuj)s  without  handles,  ribbed  and  unished  just  like  the 
Chinese,  with  a  printeii,  iiul  not  a  painted,  pattern.  The 
paste  of  Coalport  has  no  tlislinctive  difference  from  the 
ordinary  standard  Knglish  poneiain,  except  that  in  1820 
the  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John 
Rose  "  for  the  best  jwneiain  produced  without  lead  glaze." 
The  list  of  marks  shows  tiie  rose,  obvious  enough,  then 
"  Coalport,"  written  and  ver\'  rare.  Then  come  combinations, 
"  C  D  "  for  Coalbrookdale,  and  "  C  B  D  "  for  the  same,  and 
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a  further  one  of  "C  Dale"  written.  In  connection  with 
some  of  these  in  a  ribbon  is  "  Danicll,  London."  which  firm, 
like  Mortlocks  ami  other  firms  cmmected  with  Coalport,  gave 
large  orders,  and  had  their  advertisement.  The  curious  mark 
with  "  C  S  N  "  inside  a  written  "  &  "  is  a  late  mark,  and  on 
examination  the  "&"  can  be  analysed  into  C  (Coalport) 
and  S  (Salop),  whilst  the  "  C  S  N  "  show  the  al>sorption  of 
Caughley,  Swansea,  and  Nantgarw. 
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CHAPTER    XII 

SWANSEA    AND    NANTGARW 

Swansea.— Billingsley.  th»«  famous  flower-painter,  of 
Derby,  and  his  son-in-law,  Walker,  eem  to  have  been  true 
Bohemians,  a  real  case  of  '  Oh  '  -iicre  shall  I  wander  ? 
Oh  !  where  shall  I  roam  ?  "  and  in  iheir  roaming  they  set 
up  for  themselves  at  Nantgarw,  and  sent  a  letter  in  1814  to 
the  Board  of  Trade, 
which  Sir  Josej)h 
Banks,  as  a  member 
of  the  Board,  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Dill- 
wyn ,  of  Swansea 
—  the  Cambrian 
Pottery  —  for  ex- 
amination and  re- 
port. He  accord- 
ingly reports: 
"  Upon  witnessing 
the  tiring  of  a  kiln 
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at  Nantgarw,  I 
found  much  reason  for  considering  that  the  body  w.is  too 
nearly  allied  to  glass  to  l)ear  the  necessary  heat,  and 
()l>served  that  nine-tenths  of  the  articles  were  either  shivered 
or  more  or  less  injured  in  shape  by  the  '  tiring.'  "  But 
as  Billingsley,  who  also  called  himself  Beeley,   made   Mr. 
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Dilhvyn  Wievc  that  the  kihi  was  defective,  he  inade  an 
offer  to  give  thi-  jviste  a  trial  at  liis  pottery-,  where  two  new 
kihis  were  built  under  their  direction,  and  the  manufacture  cif 
china  was  commenced  to  be  teitr-tiated  in  181 7.  when  l-li^ht 
&   liarr,   of   Worccstt.     wrote  to   Mr.   Dillwyn  stating   that 
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Billingsley  and  Walker  were  ahsc.n^Iing  workmen  from  their 
works,  and  that  he  must  not  mploy  them;  upon  which 
they  were  discharged  and  returned  to  Nantgarv  They 
had  succeeded  in  making  a  beautiful  translucent  china  with 
superb  decoration— not a'.Iy  the  Billingsley  rose— in  fact,  the 
hnest  porcelain  with  granulated  texture  ever  made,  perfectly 
homogeneous,  and  so  clear  that,  when  viewed  through  trans- 
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mitted  light  through  the  back,  the  whole  of  the  paintcil 
pattern  can  be  seen  in  its  projw  colour^i.  Yet  it  would  lie 
an  error  to  assume  that  all  Swansea  china  had  the  same 
soft,  glassy,  transparent  texture.  There  was  the  Billingsley 
I)eri()d,  1814  to  1817,  which  had  all  three  qualities,  but  side 
by  side  was  an  experimental  l)ody.  1815  to  1818,  made  by 
Dillwyn  himself,  harder  and  stronger  than  that  of  BiUingsIey, 
and  showing,  when  held  up  to  the  lifilit,  a  greenish  tnigc,  and, 
lastly,  Bevington's  pon  clain.  1818  to  i8j.],  whii  h  was  niarkfd 
by  an  unusual  dead  whiteness.  Ikvington  succeeded  Dilhvyn, 
and  in  1823  Rose,  of  Coalport,  purchased  the  moulds,  etc., 
three  years  after  Billingsley  bad  given  up  his  second  attempt 
at  Nantgarw  and  migrated  to  Coalport.  He,  too,  had  !)ern 
bought  out  by  Rose.  But  there  were  other  jmttcrs  at 
Swansea  whose  names  will  be  found  in  the  marks,  and  in 

addition  to  the  other  simple 
and  decoratetl  porcelain, 
biscuit  figures  were  maili-. 

Nantgarw.— There  is  a 
marked  resemblan<e  bet  ween 
the  clnna  of  Swansea  in  its 
l)est  period,  and  that  of 
Nantgarw,  in  the  soft,  milky, 
beautiful,  almost  trans- 
parent paste,  and  in  the 
flower-painting.  Indeed, 
the  mark  itself, 
"NANTGARW"  or 
"  NANTGARW,"  impressed 
m  tiie  jiastc,  and  easily  read  when  hehl  up  to  the  light, 
was  apparently  used  at  bot'i  factories.  And  as  Billingsley 
was  the  flower-painter,  natuially  his  lovely  roses  decorated 
the    products    of    the    two    works,    though     Swansea    had 
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embossed  patterns,    often    flowers,   in  addition,   which   are 
not  found  on  Nantgarw.    Then  W.  VV.  Young,  who,  before 
Billingsley's    time,  was    the    principal   painter   on  Swansea 
pottery,    an    artist    of    great    ability,    not    alone  skilful  in 
painting    flowers, 
but    birds,    butter- 
flies,   insects,     and 
shells,   drawn  from 
nature,     followed 
him     as    the    pro- 
prietor of  the  Nant- 
garw factory,  when 
he  finally  gave   up 
and  went  to  Coal- 
port  ;  so  that   it  is 
practically     impos- 
sible to  separate  the 
two  fabrics.    In  the 
account  of  Swansea 
china  we  noted  that 
Nantgarw  works  were  started  in  181 1  and  closed  in  1814, 
when  Billingsley,  the  great   rose-painter,  went  to  Swansea. 
On  his  dismissal  by  Dillwyn  in  1817  he  returned  to  his  old 
factory  till  1820,  and  it  was  during  this  period,  owing  to  the 
monetary  support  of  liberal  friends,  that  his  best  work  was 
done.    The  earlier  effort  had  resulted  in  "  nine-tenths  "  of 
the  articles  being  spoilt,  and  the  immense  waste  of  spoiled 
goods— "  wasters  "  they  were  called— no  doubt  accounted 
for  the  ultimate  closing.     Yet  such  was  the  beauty  of  the 
services,  like  the  one  presented  to  the  Prince  Regent,  after- 
wards  George   IV..   that    "as  many  as   forty  gentlemen's 
carriages  had  been  known  to  be  there  in  one  day."    More- 
over, the  London  lirms,  Mortlocks  especially,  bought  largely. 
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and  often,  too,  they  bought  white  cliina,  to  be  decorated  in 
London  by  artists— Webster  notably,  who  afi^.-wards  went 
to  Derby,  and  Randall,  who  founded  Madelc\-.  Exquisite 
paste,  excellent  painting  of  flowers  and  landscapes,  and 
delicious  little  figures  in  hats  and  baskets— real  gems  of  art- 
will  render  Nantgarw  famous  for  ever.  But  it  is  so  rare  and 
so  dear  !  To  buy  the  finest,  one  must  be— well,  a  millionaire  ! 
The  mark  "  NANTGARW,"  usually  mipressed,  is  sometimes 
in  red,  and  a  scratched  "  B  "  is  now  and  then  found.  The 
"  C.  W  "  below  the  mark  is  said  to  mean  "  China  Works." 
Others  say  it  is  "G.  W  "  for  "  George  Walker,"  BiUingsley's 
son-in-law,  whose  name  some  say  was  "  Samuel."  I  do  not 
know.  But  this  I  know— that  fine  specimens  are  absolutely 
the  best  English,  purely  native,  designs  I  have  ever  seen. 

In  the  illustrations  will  be  found  specimens  from  a  dessert- 
service  of  rare  beauty.  The  flange  of  each  plate  is  divided 
into  six  compartments  framed  with  gilded  white  foliated 
scrolls  entwined  with  festoons  of  small  golden  flowers  tied 
together  by  a  bow  of  ribbon.  The  ground,  fmely  powdered 
with  gold,  is  decorated  with  exquisitel\-  painted  sprays  of 
pink  roses  and  foliage.  The  base  of  the  plate,  encircled  with 
a  garland  of  flowers  painted  in  colours,  is  decorated  with 
delicate  designs  such  as  "  The  Infant  Bacchus,"  "  Cupid  in 
a  Cage,"  "  Cupid  in  a  Hat,"  "  Pliny's  Doves,"  and  numerous 
bouquets  of  flowers,  landscapes,  etc. 

The  collector  will  note  the  scalloped  edge  which  is  common 
to  the  six  plates  in  this  illustration,  and  it  may  also  be  traced 
in  other  reproductions  of  Swansea  and  Nantgarw  dishes  and 
plates  in  the  same  section. 
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The  spirit  of  Bohemianism  which  influenced  BiUingsley,  the 
inability  to  rest  in  one  place,  appears  also  to  have  moved 
Martin  Randall,  the  founder  of  the  Madeley  china  works, 
though  he  was  a  Quaker.  "  a  convinced  Friend,"  who  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  potters.  His  brothers  Edward  and 
William  leanit  their  business  at  Caughley.  and  there  too 
he  served  his  apprenticeship,  qinte  near  Broseley,  where  he 
was  born  in  1786,  and  quite  close  to  the  Coalport  works, 
whose  proprietor,  John  Rose,  acquired,  in  1799,  the  factory 
of  Turner  at  Caughley,  in  1820,  that  of  BiUingsley  at 
Nantgarw,  and  in  1823,  that  of  Bevington  at  Swansea. 

After  leaving  Rose,  Martin  Randall  worked  for  Duesbury 
at  Derby  as  a  painter,  then  he  went  to  Pinxton.  which  was 
closed  in  1812,  about  which  time  he  and  Robins  entered  into 
partnership  as  china-decorators  at  Spa  Fields,  London,  where 
they  undertook  the  enamel-painting  and  firing  of  white  china 
su}  lied  to  them  by  Mortlock  &  Co.,  who  bought  large 
quantities  from  Nant^Tarw,  and  by  Baklock  &  Garman,  who 
secured  soft-paste  French  china  from  Pari'-.  Sujjplies  from 
the  latter  firm  were  maintained  when,  on  leaving  London  after 
dissolving  partnership  with  Robins,  about  1825,  Randall 
migrated  to  Madeley,  and  continued  to  decorate  in  the  Sevres 
style,  firing  his  work  at  first  in  a  box-kiln  by  burning  char- 
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coal,  though  later  he  built  an  enamel  or  muffle  kiln  which 
was  heated  by  wood  fires.  This  liring  process  fixed  the  enamel 
colours. 

Gray.  Randall's  apprentice  from  1817,  aided  him  in  the 
decoration,  and,  when  larger  premises  became  necessary, 
another  nephew,  John  Randall,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
pamter  of  birds,  was  bound  apprentice  to  the  decorating. 
Now  it  was  that  Martin  Randall  extended  his  operations,  for 
he  built  muffle-kilns  for  enamelling,  and  one  for  hard  firing, 
which  was  necessary  for  biscuit  and  glaze— in  other  words] 
he  manufactured  china,  but  only  employed  a  small  staff,  a 
thrower  and  turner,  a  modeller,  a  presser,  and  a  fireman,  in 
addition  to  a  few  artists. 

It  was  only  after  repeated  failures  that  he  was  successful 
as  a  practical  potter,  for  at  that  time  nearly  all  the  potters  were 
making  china  which  was  neither  hard  nor  soft,  which  con- 
tains bone-ash  as  one  of  its  constituents,  and  which  remains 
as  what  may  be  termed  the  standard  English  porcelain. 
Randall's  porcelain  was  an  artificial  soft  paste,  and  during 
the  period  of  about  twelve  years  before  he  removed  to  Shelton, 
m  1840,  the  London  dealers  had  realised  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  mark,  this  English  china  was  good  enough 
to  sell  as  Old  Sevres;  but  the  honest  Quaker  absolutely 
refused  to  copy  the  Sevres  mark,  and  that  must  be  counted 
to  him  for  righteousness  ;  some  other  English  makers  were 
less  scrupulous. 

Billingsley  and  Randall  probably  met  in  their  wanderings 
—their  experiences  in  potting  were  singularly  alike.  The 
former,  at  Pinxton.  learnt  much  of  the  secret  of  that  exquisite 
granular  frozen-snow  paste  which  he  brought  o  perfection 
at  Nantgarw.  Randall's  early  experiments— ne,  too.  had 
worked  at  Pinxton— resulted  in  just  such  disaster  as  Dillwyn 
repjrted  on  Billingsley's  wurk  in  1814.  the  whole  contents  of 
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a  kiln  injured  in  shape  by  the  firing,  pieces  bulginR.  sticking 
together  in  fantastic  forms,  or  the  chalky  body  surcharged 
with  glaze  shivered  into  flakes  on  cooling.  Success  crowned 
effort,  and  Randall's  efforts  were  rewarded  by  a  soft  paste 
easily  scratched  with  a  file,  the  closest  imitation  of  scft-paste 
Sevres,  a  i)aste  which,  when  glazed,  had  a  mellow  trans[»arent 
tone,  more  creamy  than  Nantgarw,  capable  of  easy  absorp- 
tion of  the  charming  grounds  of  turquoise  bine  and  apple- 
green  clos'jly  allied  to  the  bleu  turquoise  discovered  at  Sevres 
by  H.  Unt  in  1752,  and  the  vvrl  pomme  which  appeared  then- 
tive  v.  irs  I  ter.  Randall  directed  *'<»  ground-laying,  Rallard 
ixing.   but   I   •  diy  was  ground-layer, 

^rld'T. 

of  Randall  naturally  falls  under  two  heads, 

'  onlv,     lid  that  in  which  china  made  at 

i>.   .r       1  there,  or  at  Shelton  when  the 

tscd  in   rS4o,  continuing     t   Shelton 

S^.    Gray  left  three  years     eforo  this 

-  for  himself,  after  his  two      as,  Robert 

ed  through  their  apprenticeship  tliere. 

!'.A     painted  flowers,  and  Robert  was 

su  soquently  he  was  employed  at 

artir     whosi-  name  has  been  men- 

'»    employed  as  a  figure-painter; 

I'l      and  amorous  gi  /uj)s  of 

^■0  fif  detail,  outline, 

iiii(l-colour-.  was  of 

I  similar    ubjects, 


.i->!5isti'il   ''!   the 
colour-Miakei 

The  work  tli 
that  of  d<i 
Madeley  was  > 
Madeloy  work 
^or  decoration 
to  commem  t  hu 
and  George,  liati 
George,  afterward- 
in   Raby's  departm 
Minton's.     Anotl,  r  . 
tioned  was  Ballard,  w 
not  only  did  he  rojirini 
Watteau  and  Boucher  \\ 
and  colour,  but  his  assi- 
nii-.ch   value.      Randall  ai 
ds  well  as  birds,  flowers,  ai 

At  Madeley  and  Sheltoi 
china  was  continued.     F 
later  Sevres — was  a  Roya 
mark  of  two  L's  crossed  et 


s  of  Sevres  white 

i  Vincr"      - — three   years 

-jannf.,  ture,  wp         compulsory 

jsii,        letter  'hron'^gru  n, 
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which   in   C, !     year  was   "A."     It  was   a  serious   offence 
to  counterfeit  the  mark,  in  France,  no  less  tlian  to  iniilate 
the  decoration;  no  colours  except  in  caw      n  and  no  gold 
were  i)€rmitted  elsewhere  in  tlu-  kingdom.     A  statement   is 
frf(|uently    made    that    specimens    ot    Sevres    only   slightly 
decorated    with    lines    in    Mue    and    gold,    with    dots    and 
sprigs  of  tlowers,  were  re-decorated  after  tlu-  removal  of  the 
<  olours  and  glaze  by  fluoric  a'  id,  of   the  gu'd  by  a   knife, 
and  that  the  body  of  this  china  had  so  ahs(.rhed  the  glaze 
as  to  give  back  a  new  glaze  1  surface  on  b.        agam  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  mufde-kiln.     This  proct      appears  to  me 
to  be  open  to  grave  di)ubts  wlu-n  we  ( oi.  idcr  that  there  were 
several  factories  in   Franco  makin.'   suit-paste  china  which 
would,  under  the  seven  "trutions  i.-  .posed,  produce  white 
ware  chiefly,  that  <  nmpa....  .vely  few  pieces  of  marked  Sevres 
have  undoubted  Randall  decoration,  and  that   those  might 
have  been  all  white  which  only  required  painting,  and  as 
many  firings  as  were  necessary  to  hx  the  enamel  cohjurs. 
Of  course,  china— some  kinds— can  be  re-decorated,   but   I 
doubt  whether,  at  that  time,  sofl-paste  china  could  be  treated 
as  has  been  stated. 

However,  whatever  marks  the  pieces  carried  that  were 
decorated  by  Randall  remainf  d  u.ndisturbc  J— he  was  employed 
to  paint  them  ;  but  whether  his  v.  or!:  is  sought  after  for  its 
own  merit,  or  as  Sevres,  the  fact  remains  that  his  manufactuie 
at  Madeley  deserves  the  comment  of  Jewitt  :  "  Mr.  Randall 
succeeded  in  producing  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Old  So  .res 
of  any  at  that  time  made  in  this  kmgdom  "  ;  and  I  might  omit 
"  at  that  time."  The  acquisition  of  Madeley  porcelain  of 
either  kind  is  not  easy.  Randall  used  no  mark,  and  it  will 
be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said  that  his  work  is  placed 
nearly  on  a  level  with  Sevres,  so  ;;.-  prices  agree  with  this 
estimate.     My  own  opinion  is  that  the  Sevres  work  is  always 
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siiiH-rinr  to  (hat  railed      MaiU-lcv."  whclhcr  made   tlii-rc  nr 
dc(orato(l  tiuTe  or  sDnu-whcre  clsi. 

The  art  i^l -potter  died  at  Darlaston.  Tin'  ol>itiiary  from 
The  (iintli'man's  Mii^<izht<\  Oitoher,  iiS5(>.  is  iiiterestiiiK. 
"  At  S'lallowi  rd.  in  llie  Quakers'  buryiiiKKroiiMd,  a  (|iiiel, 
sunny  spot,  within  heariti^  distarue  of  the  niurniiirinj^s  of 
the  Trent,  were  laid  the  last  .emains  of  a  ^ond  and  (lever 
man— Thomas  Martin  Randall.  Horn  at  Hroseley.  he 
served  his  time,  like  the  late  Herbert  Minton's  father,  at 
Caughley,  the  earliest  of  our  Shropshire  poi  el.iin  works,  and 
the  nursery  of  a  class  of  very  clever  men.  I'rom  thence  Ik* 
removed  to  Coalport,  thence  to  London,  afterwards  to  Madeley, 
and  thence  to  the  Potteries,  where  he  succeeded,  after  great 
perseverance  and  expense,  in  producing  specimens  of  porce- 
lain equal  to  those  he  maue  his  model,  the  highest  produc- 
tions of  the  Royal  Sr.r  .vorks  m  the  palmy  days  of  l.ouis 
XIV— which  should  '■<  .\V."  F.ouis  X'"  vas  inlerestei 
in  S-.int  Cloud  porcelain,  but  !  died  in  1715,  twenty-live 
year-  before  Vincennes  commenced  the  manufact'ire  of  soft- 
paste  china,  to  be  transferred  to  Sevres  in  175O.  A  few 
specimens  of  Madeley  are  shown  in  the  illustration  sitlc  by 
side  with  a  Sevres  vase. 

"  O  all  IhiHgs  fan  to  sute  my  ihh'ius  e\f:  ! 
O  shapes  and  hut";  thai  picnic  me  well  I  " 

"  The  1'alace  of  Akt,"  bv  Tennyscv. 
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CHAPTER   XIV 
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If  all  the  china  which  is  called  "  Lowestoft "  were  made 
at  that  place,  then  Lowestoft  must  have  been  the  greatest 
factory  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  Hard  paste  and 
soft  paste  having  a  certain  style  of  decoration  is  called 
"  Lowestoft."  Oriental  Chinese  is  "  Lowestoft  "  to  many 
people,  because  certain  festoons  of  flowers  are  found  on 
it.  This  Chinese  porcelain  was  made  in  vast  quantities  for 
the  English  market,  and  had  not  the  slightest  connection 
with  Lowestoft,  except  that  a  few  white  pieces  might  have 
been  decorated  there.  The  true  "  Lowestoft  "  was  a  soft- 
paste  porcelain— easily  filed— and  though  the  records  are 
scanty  they  are  conclusive.  Gillingwater,  in  his  "  History  of 
Lowestoft,"  1790,  says  that  "  The  only  manufactory  carried 
on  at  Lowestoft  is  that  of  making  porcelain  or  china  ware, 
where  the  proprietors  have  brought  this  ingenious  art  to  a 
great  degree  of  perfection,  and,  from  the  prospect  it  aftords, 
promises  to  be  attended  with  much  success."  Mr.  Hewlin 
Luson  made  an  attempt  in  1756  to  utilise  some  fine  clay 
found  on  his  estate,  but  the  London  manufacturers  tampered 
with  Ills  workmen,  and  his  scheme  failed  because  they  spoiled 
the  ware.  In  the  next  year  Messrs.  Walker,  Brown,  Aldred 
&  Rickman  tried,  and  succeeded  where  Luson  failed.  They 
happened  to  discover  the  malpractices  of  the  workmen,  and 
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took  such  precautions  as  to  render  every  future  attempt  of 
this    nature    ineffectual.     They    employed    a    considerable 
number  of  workmen,  and  opened,  in  1770,  a  warehouse  in 
London,  the  name  of  the  firm  being  then  Messrs.   Robert 
Browne  &  Company,  and  of  their  London  agent  C.  Dumford. 
They  supplied,  also,  the  principal  towns  in  the  adjacent 
counties.     The  early  ware,  known  by  the  dated  pieces,  was 
not  china  but  delft  ware,  and  the  recorded  dates  are  1752, 
1756,   1759,  and   1760.     ^rom   i;6i   to   i8o<      hina-making 
flourished,  and,  indeei,  ritained  some  great  degree  of  ex- 
cellence, for  we  find  that  Wedgwood's  account,  showing  the 
purchases  made  by  his  buyer  in  1775,  contains  the  entry, 
"Two  slop-basins  Derby  and  Leastoff,  is.  dd."     Wedgwood 
at  that  time  was   collecting  examples  of  the  products   of 
the   different    English  factories  in    order    to    examine  the 
body  or  paste  made  at  each  place.     Lowestoft  china,  like 
delft,  was  often  marked  with  the  date  and  the  name  or 
initials,  probably,  of  the  person  for  whom  it  was  made. 
Some  pieces  had  also  the  name  of  a  town — Lowestoft,  Yar- 
mouth, Norwich — but  nearly  every  one  of  these  dated  speci- 
mens was  blue-and-white,  so  that  we  may  assume  that  any 
fintr  body  and  mors  elaborate  colouring  belong  to  a  later 
period.     The  earliest  mark  of  this  kind  was  "  K.  B.,  1762," 
and  the  two  latest,  "  G.  C.  LOWESTOFT,  1789,"  and  "  Thos. 
and  Elijah  Crafer,  Downham,  1795."    There  was  no  factory 
mark,  and  no  mark  was  used  on  the  base.    In  1902,  just  a  hun- 
dred years  after  the  works  were  closed,  the  site  was  excavated, 
and  many  fragments  of  finished  and  unfinished  ware  and 
broken  moulds  were  unearthed,  so  that  much  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  hard  and  soft  paste  Lowestoft  has  been  swept  away. 
All  of  the  earlier  English  factories  varied  in  their  paste,  and 
though  Lowestoft  is  harder  than  Bow  or  Chelsea,  it  is  de- 
cidedly soft  to  the  file  test,  and  rather  opaque  and  yellowish 
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ivhen  held  up  to  the  light.  The  glaze  is  slightly  tinged  with 
blue  and  marked  with  black  specks  and  dots  in  the  earlie^ 
and  commoner  pieces,  naturally  the  results  of  inexperience. 

Discovery  of  Moulds.— Owing  to  the  discovery  of  moulds 
on  the  site,  which  correspond  with  existing  specimens,  it  is 
now  certain  that  a  variety  of  embossed  patterns  which  were 
attributed  to  Worcester  belong  to  Lowestoft  ;  we  may  go 
farther,  -nd  compare  the  carefully  made  jjieces  of  Lowestoft 
to  the  best  goods  of  the  same  type  from  the  Bow  and  Wor- 
cester factories  in  every  w.iy,  decoration  included.  The 
minuteness  and  delicacy  of  the  decoration,  the  beauty  of  the 

wreaths,     festoons, 
and    groups    of 
flowers,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  finish, 
all  combme  to  raise 
Lowestoft  to  a  place 
among  the  English 
factories  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 
The    specimens    in 
the    national    mu- 
seums are    a   good 
guide  to  the  collector,  and  should  be  studied.     The  illustra- 
tion is  drawn  from  an  illustration  to  the  British  Museum 
Guide,  and   when  we  remember  that  the  mould  which  was 
found  at  Lowestoft   corresponds  with  the  teapot,  which   is 
painted  in  blue,  and  has  en  embossed  pattern,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  still  scope  for  a  further  inquiry   into   English 
blue-and-white.     Other  dated  pieces  had  such  names  as  the 
following :"  ABRM.    MOORE,    1765";    "  Edward  Morjey. 
1768";    "Robert     Haward,     1781  "  ;    "  ELUS    WYETH,' 
October  ye  loih,  1782  "  ;  "  John  Moore.  Yarmouth,  1782  "  ; 
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"  J.  VV.  S.,  1784."  CollectorF  should  compare  the  impressions 
from  the  recently  found  moulds  with  specimens  of  the  ware 
which  are  shown  at  t!  ^  British  Museum,  and  thus  correct  tiie 
many  false  impress.ons  that  arc  rife  concerning  this  factory. 


LOWESTOFT.       PLATE    WITH    POWDER-BLUE    GROUND    HAVING   FAN- 
SHAPED   AND    CIRCULAR   RESERVES    PAINTED    IN    THE 
CHINESE   STYLE. 
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CHAPTER    XV 

ROCKINGHAM 

This  factory  at  Swinton,  Yorkshire,  produced  various  kinds 
of  earthenware,  probably  as  early  as  1745,  but  the  porcelain 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  comparatively  modern,  and 
only  covers  the  period  1820-1842.    The  mark  used  was  an 
incised  mark,  "Rockingham,"  and  the  impressed  marks  in 
large   or   small   capitals,    "ROCKINGHAM."     The   name 
"MORTLAKE"   appears    on   some  examples,   notably  the 
"  Cadogan  "  coffee  and  tea  pots,  not  in  porcelain,  but  in 
earthenware.    Then,  after  1806,  when  the  old  partners  agreed 
to  separate,  "  Greens,  Bingley,  and  Company  "  disappeared, 
to  be  succeeded  by  "  BRAMELD,"  whose  name,  impressed, 
or  "  Brameld  and  Co.,"  occurs  as  a  mark.     Sometimes  the 
name  "  Brameld  "  is  on  an  oval  blue  wafer,  embossed  and 
stuck  to  the  ware.     Then,  on  unglazed  biscuit  figures,  similar 
to  the  biscuit  of  Derby,  though  not  nearly  so  fine,  we  find 
the  words  "Royal  Rockingham  Works— Brameld,"  and 
later  the  griffin  crest  with  "  Rockingham  Works— Brameld 
AND  Co.,"  or  "Rockingham  Works— Brameld  "  (sec  mark).    It 
is  said  that  the  griffin  crest,  the  crest  of  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
was  adopted  in  1826,  when  he,  as  the  landlord  of  the  works, 
rendered    considerable    pecuniary    assistance    to    Brameld. 
These  griffin  marks  are  usually  printed  in  red,  but  sometimes, 
when  the  names  are  in  writing  letters,  purple  is  used,  or, 
rarely,  gold.    Rockingham  is  only  just  now  ranking  as  "  old  " 
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china  ;  still,  in  view  of  the  fart  t 
attention  to  it.  d  tout  prix,  bci 
of  getting  anything  l)etter. 

Rockingham  near  Perfectii 
china  from  about  1800,  Rocki 
perfection  as  the  best,  but,  w! 
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decoration  and  gilding,  we  r  not  chi-siM-  it  ainoufjsl  the 
artistic  productions  of  our  p<  'tries, 
to  this  sweeping  statement,  1  t, 
speaking  generally,  the  ornai!»*-n- 
tal  productions  were  of  poo  m, 
extravagant  colour,  andex< .  sive 
gilding.  The  workmanship  was 
good  ;  no  fault  could  be  found 
with  the  potting,  the  glazing,  the  'JU 
gilding,  or  the  enamelling  ;  but 
the  designs  were  far  inferior  to  ""^ 
!  ame  of  the  other  contemporary 
work.  Still,  we  do  find  that 
J.  W.  Brameld,  the  brother  of  the  prnprietor,  pamted  some 
really  fine  flowers,  figures,  and  landscapes.  It  may  be  that 
the  enormous  vase  at  South  Kensington  Museum,  over  3  ft. 
in  height,  was  painted  by  him.  If  so.  it  is  an  example  of  very 
fine,  rich  colouring,  combined  with  extraordinary  painting, 
in  every  way  excellent.  Perhaps  the  best  work  was  done 
for  Royalty.  In  1830  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland 
ordered  a  service,  consisting  of  three  dozen  plates  ;  six  of 
each  were  painted  with  interiors,  shells,  birds,  fruit,  real 
landscapes,  and  marine  views ;  and  plateaux  similarly 
painted — ^all  of  which,  with  two  cream-bowls  and  two  ice- 
cellars,  was  to  be  made  for  the  agreed  price  of  250  guineas. 
Three  years  later  the  Duke  of  Sussex  gave  a  larger  order  for 
forty  pieces  and  six  dozen  plates,  to  cost  860  guineas,  or 
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jf6oo  for  two-thirds  of  the  arti.Ios.     Both  of  these  orders 
followed  on  one  whit  li  hadKiven  Kinfj  William  IV.  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  thouKli  it  cost  him  £'3.()ot).     A  si)e(  imen  plate 
was  sold  for  £jo  some  time  ago.     Tht-  designs  were  made  l)y 
J.   \V.   Hrameld,  and  either  execute^   by  him,   by  Speight 
(father  and  son),  or  by  Joim  Creswell,  an  e.xcellent  i)ainter. 
who  engaged  himself  in  I^!Jb  to  serve  tiie  firm  for  hve  years 
at  a  wage  of  7,s.  b,/.  a  day  f,,r  the  first  tliree  yi'ars.  ()s.   ]<i. 
a  day  for  the  fourth  year,  and  lov    (hi.  a  day  for  the  fifth 
year— unusually  high  wages  at  that  jwriod.     It  was  in  i8jo 
that    the    title    "  Royal  "    was    prefixed    t  ■    "  Rockingham 
Works."   and    Brameid    became    china    manufacturer    and 
l)()tter  to  the  King,  Queen,  and  Royal  Family.     Eight  years 
later  he  undertook  quite  a  new  departure  by  making  china 
and    earthenware     bedposts,    cornices,    lamps,    candelabra 
tables,  etc.     These  are  .. -w  very  rare  ;   the  body  was  white  ; 
Rose-du-Barry  was  the  favourite  colour,  with  floral  decorations 
in  yellow,  often  with  a  transfer-printeil  outline.     The  Rock- 
ingham works  proved  a  commercial  failure,  and   they  were 
closed  in  1842,  after  involving  a  loss  of  thousands  of  pounds. 
At  a  recent  sale  at  Christie's,  a  Rockingham  vase  and  cover, 
painted  with  panels  of  floweis,  ind  an  inscription  in  salmon 
and  gold  borders,  on  dark-blue  ground.  16  in.  high,  was  sold 
for  5j  guineas,  which  was  a  ver>'  poor  prict   indeed. 

"  Turn,  turn,  my  wheel  t     AH  thinf-s  must  change 
To  something  new,  to  something  strange  ; 

Nothing  that  is  can  pause  or  stay  ; 
The  moon  will  wax,  the  moon  will  wane. 
The  mist  and  cloud  will  turn  to  rain. 
The  rain  to  mist  and  ctoud  again. 
To-morrow  be  to-day." 

"  K^RAMOS,"  BY  Longfellow. 
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CHAPTER    XVI 

LIVERPOOL 

The  history  of  potting  in  Liverpool  takes  us  hark  to  1674. 
vvlieii  earthenware  '  cupps  "  and  "  muggs "  were  largely 
exported,  and  when  "  Sliaw's  Delft  Ware  Works,"  at  Shaw's 
Hrow,  were  in  full  swing,  as  was  shown  by  many  dated  pieces 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Then,  again, 
we  have  to  remember  that  John  Sadler,  of  this  city,  invented 
the  art  of  printing  on  earthenware  and  china  in  1752.  Hy 
the  aid  of  Guy  Green  this  process  was  brnught  to  great 
perfection,  so  that  we  are  not  surprised  tt»  rind  that  these 
two  men,  botli  printers,  revolutionised  the  art  of  decorating 
all  kinds  of  cheap  ware,  and  secured  large  orders  from  the 
•  I  inns  pocteries,  including  that  of  Wedgwood.  Alderman 
Sh"  ■.  -1!  • 'le  Delft  Works,  and  another  potter,  Samuel  Gilbody, 
in  a  swon,  statement  in  1756,  say:  "We  are  well  assured 
'  ir  J  i.n  .idler  and  Guy  Green  did,  on  Tuesday,  the  27th 
d.xy  of  f'.ily  last  past,  within  the  space  of  six  hours,  i)rint 
ir.nv.i:,  i  t  1,200  earthenware  tiles  of  different  colours  and 
5  ,vft'\.'.  A'hich  is,  upon  a  moderate  computation,  more  than 
one  hundred  good  workmen  could  have  done  of  the  same 
pattern,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  by  the  usual  painting 
with  the  pencil."  The  process  was  afterwards  applied  to 
services  and  other  goods.  But  china  was  made  at  Liverpool, 
and  was  decorated  with  transfer-printing  in  black  and  in 
colours.     At    least    three   men   made   porcelain    before   the 
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Herculaneum  factory  was  started.  Richard  Chaffers  was 
one  of  these.  He  commenced,  in  1752.  making  pottery  at 
Shaw's  Brow,  near  the  works  of  his  old  master.  Alderman 
Shaw ;  but  all  the  potting  world  had  been  excited  by  Cook- 
worthy's  discovery  of  the  materials  for  making  true  porcelain, 

and  Chaffers  deter- 
mined to  visit  Corn- 
wall and  search  for 
himself. 

Finding  China 
Clay.— The  story  of 
how  he  found  china- 
clay  is  interesting  ; 
still,  the  chief  fact 
was,  he  did  find  it, 
and  proceeded,  in 
1756,  to  sell  goods 
made  from  it,  as 
this  advertisement 
shows  :  "  Chaffers  & 
Co.,  China  Manu- 
factory.— The  por- 
celain or  china  ware 
made  by  Richard 
Chaffers    &   Co.    is 
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sold  nowhere  in  the  town,  but  at  the  manufactory  on  Slinw's 
Brow.  .  .  .  N.B.— All  the  ware  is  proved  with  boiling  water 
before  it  is  exposed  for  sale." 

Specimens  of  this  china-ware— hard  paste— are  rare  and 
unmarked.  The  cup  in  the  illustration  is  painted  after  the 
Oriental  style,  and  is  faultless  in  potting  and  colouring.  It 
was  ke])t  in  the  Chaffers  family  until  Mr.  Mayer,  of  Liverpool, 
acquired  it  for  his  collection.     Unfortunately,  Chaffers  him- 
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self  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life ;  his  foreman,  Podmore,  to 
whom  he  was  deeply  attached,  was  seized  with  malignant 
fever,  and  called  for  his  master,  who  at  once  visited  the 
sufferer,  with  the  result  that  master  and  servant  were  a  few 
days  after  interred  near  each  other  in  the  same  churchyard. 
The  works  were  soon  closed,  not   before  warm  praise  had 
been  given  to  its  products 
by  no  less  an  expert   than 
Wedgwood,  to  whom  Chaf- 
fers  had   presented   a   tea- 
service.     The  great  potter, 
on  looking    at    one   of   the 
cups,  admiring  the  body  and 
examining   the  colours,   ex- 
claimed :  "  This  puts  an  end 
to  the  battle.     Mr.  Chaffers 
beats  us  all   in  his  colours 
and  with  his  knowledge.    He 
can   make  colours  for   two 
guineas  which  I  cannot  pro- 
duce so  good  for  five."   And 
yet     Wedgwood     did     not 
praise  Champion,  of  Bristol ! 
Seth  Pennington,  also   of 
Siiaw's  Brow,  the  home  of 
the   Liverpool   potter,   pro- 
duced earthenware  in  large 
quantities,  and  remarkably  fine  delft  ware,  as  well  as  china 
services,  bowls,  and  other  pieces.    Some  of  his  delft  bowls, 
notably  the  punch-bowls,  were  very  large,  the  largest  measur- 
ing no  less  than  20J  in.  in  diameter.     His  other  productions 
were    bone-paste    cliina,    for   in    the    specilication   for   his 
"china-body,"  bone-ash,   Lynn  sand,  flint,  and  clay— pro- 
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bably  Cornish  clay— are  given  as  the  constituents.    Very 
little  is  known  of   Pennington's  china,  except  that  it   had 
a   rich   blue    (olour,   for   the   recipe   for  which   ;f  1,000   had 
been  refused.     Pennington's  brother,  James,   in  a  drunken 
bout,  gave  away  tlie  secret  to  the  agents  of  a  Staffordshire 
potter.     Some  pieces  of  this  Liverpool  ware  are  marked  "  P." 
Philip  Christian,  again  of  Shaw's  Brow,   in   1769,  specified 
the  materials  of  a  "  soft -paste  "  body,  and,  later,  produced 
in  china-ware  good  dinner,  tea,  and   coffee  services,  vases, 
and  other  ornaments,  but  his  productions  differed  so  slightly 
from  tiiose  of  the  other  makers  of  the  same  period  and  place 
that  they  have  not,  as  yet,  been  separately  identified.     No 
mark  was  used,  so  the  task  of  investigati.  .  is  not  at  all  easy. 
Liverpool— Herculaneum.— The    blue-printed    ware    and 
cream-coloured  ware,  or  Queen's  ware,  made  at  this  factory 
were  of  very  good  quality,  and  were  usually  marked  with 
"  Herculaneum,"  impressed.    The  terra-cotta  vases,  red  and 
black  figures,  and   biscuit  vases,  were   good,  and  similarly 
marked.  Early  in  the  last  century— about  1800— china-making 
was  commenced,   and  china  was  produced,  though  not   in 
large  quantities,  till  the  works  were  closed  in  1841.     In  1822, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  it  was  ordered  that  "  to  give 
publicity  and  identity  to  the  china  and  earthenware  manu- 
factured by  the  Herculaneum  Pottery  Company,  the  words 
'  HERCULANEUM  POTTERY  '  be  stamped  or  marked  on 
some  conspicuous  part  of  all  china  and  earthenware  made 
and  manufactured  at  the  manufactory."     Before  that  time 
it  is  said  that  the  marks  were  printed  in  blue.    There  were 
variations  of   the  impressed  "  HERCULANEUM  "  mark- 
sometimes  a  crown  with  the  word  in  a  curve  above  it,  some- 
times a  crown  within  a  garter  bearing  the  word.     Another 
mark,  about   1833,  is  a  bird,  called  the  liver,  the  crest  of 
Liverpool,  which  in  three  varieties  is  found  impressed  in  the 
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ware.  The  last  mark  given,  "  CanibrulRC  "  in  scroll-work, 
indicates  the  place  from  whicli  the  view  used  in  tlu'  decora- 
tion is  taken.  Note,  nuiny  of  the  early  specimens  fro:n  these 
works  have  a  peculiar  green  tinge  about  them,  which  was.  the 
effect  of  an  accidental  but  lasting  tint  from  copper. 
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CHAPTER   XVII 

PINXTON,   CHURCH   GRESLEY,   DAVENPORT,   NEW 
HALL,   SPODE,   MASON,   ETC. 

Pinxton-East  Derbyshire.-The  founder  of  these  works 
Mr.  John  Coke,  had  lived  for  some  years  in  Dresden,  where 
he  had  imbibed  that  taste  for  porcelain  which  led  him  to 
found  a  factory  in  1795,  under  the  management  of  the  cele- 
brated William  Billingsley,  who  came  from  tlie  Derby  works 
Here  Billingsley  first  produced  the  distinctive  granular  glassy 
paste,  or  body,  which  he  afterAvards  brought  to  perfection  at 
^antgarw  and  Swansea.     His  unique  flowers-roses  especially 
-are  not  often  found  on  Pinxton  china,  for  his  time  and 
attention  were  mainly  devoted  to  the  practical  side  of  potting 
and  the  decoration  was  applied  by  experienced  artists  from 
the   Derby   factory,    which   accounts    for   the   resemblance 
between  Pinxton  and  Derby  china,  being  often  painted  with 
sprigs  of  flowers  and  landscapes,  more  or  less  sliglitly  sketched 
Unfortunately,  some  differences  arose  between  Mr.  Coke  and 
•'hngsley,  so  that  in  1801  v-  find  the  latter  at  Mansfield 
-ing  and  fini^'  w,g  china  which  he  is  said  to  have  bought 
.      ne  white  state  in  Staffordshire.     When  he  left,  Pmxton 
began  to  decline ;  the  works  were  sold  in  1804  to  Mr  Cutts 
and  only  continued  till  1812.     Pmxton  at  the  best  period  is 
more  noted  for  the  beauty  of  the  body  and  the  excellence  of 
the  gilding  than  for  the  decoration.     The  latter  ware  had  a 
different  and  much  inferior  body,  simply  the  ordinary  quahty 
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of  all  English  porcelain  quite  at  the  beginning  of  tiie  nine- 
teenth century,  with  the  exception  of  Torksey,  Worcester, 
Nantgarw,  Swansea,  and  Coalport,  to  each  of  which  in  suc- 
cession Billingsley  carried  his  secret,  which  he  Tnost  carefully 
kept  to  himself.  The  few  marks  found  on  Pinxton  are  given. 
Occasionally,  the  word  "  Pinxton  "  is  found  written  in  gold, 
with    a    pattern 
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number  ;  and  both 

the    Roman     "  P  " 

and  the  italic  "  P  " 

are  ascribed  to  this 

factory,  though,  as 

a    rule,    no    special 

mark  was  used. 
Church   Gresley. 

—In  1795   William 

Coffee,  the  modeller, 

wrote  to  W.  Dues- 
bury,   of    Derby, 

from     Burton-on- 

Trent    under   the 

date  June  4  :   "  Sir, 
— My     being    your 

Debtor  makes  it  my 
duty  to  mform  you 
inmiediately  of  my  arrival  here,  and  likewise  of  my  engage- 
ment witli  Sir  Nigel  Gresley  and  Mr.  Ad('"rley,"  etc.  Then 
on  September  9  of  the  same  year  his  father  wrote  :  "  My 
Son,  since  he  left  you,  has  been  at  work  near  your  Manu- 
factory for  Sir  Nigel  Gresley,  which  he  says  he  inform'd 
you  of  at  the  time— having  hnished  all  there  was  to  do 
there  I  ■  is  now  return'<]  to  London."  Coffee's  connection 
with  Church  Gresley  was,  it  will  be  seen,  exceedingly  short 
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—two    months    completed    all    the    modelling    that    was 
required. 

The  china  works,  situated  ab.jut  htty  yards  from  Gresley 
Hall,  were  established  in  1794,  and  must  not  be  nmi.  ded 
with  the  Church  Gresley  Pottery  founded  four  years  earlier 
for  manufacturing  coarse-ware  wash-pans.  Ihe  china  works 
passed  from  the  hands  of  Sir  X.  Gresley  and  Mr.  Adderley 
m  1800  to  Mr.  Nadin,  who  carried  them  on  for  four  or  hvo 
years,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  iiurton,  who  closed  them 
after  a  few  years. 

Very  fine  transparent  china  was  made  by  a  small  staff 
brought  from  the  Staffordshire  P..tteries,  but  the  usual 
dangers  of  the  experimental  stage,  tlio  warping  and  cracking 
during  the  firing,  proved  fatal,  but  not  before  Mr.  Nadin  had 
specialised  in  a  most  unusual  production  in  porcelain  boots, 
shoes,  and  slippers.  He  manufactured  ordinary  earthenware 
in  addition,  but  the  foot-wer.r,  variously  ornamented,  was 
most  popular.  His  son  wrote  :  "  My  father  made  a  large 
number  of  china  boots  and  shoes,  and  I  well  reniemljer,  wiicn 
about  six  years  old,  walking  up  to  my  ankles  into  a  pool  of  water 
in  a  pair  of  these  boots  "—Wellingtons  with  half-high  legs. 

Queen  Charlotte  and  the  Duke  of  Kent  were  interested  in 
the  works  by  Colonel  Desbrow,  her  Chamberbin.  The  Queen 
ordered  a  dinner-service  at  a  price  fixed  of  ^700,  but  Nadin 
was  not  able  to  execute  it.  We  can  imagine  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood, whose  Queen's  ware,  so  named,  was  the  outcome  of  a 
present  made  in  1762  to  the  Queen— we  can  imagine  Wedg- 
wood cheering  the  roof  off  on  receiving  such  an  order.  At 
Church  Gresley  the  china  alwaj's  came  out  of  the  o\ei.j 
craiked  and  crazed.  Colonel  Desbrow  is  said  to  have  per- 
suaded the  Duke  of  Kent  to  visit  the  works,  yet,  though 
Nadm  employed  the  very  best  men  he  couid  obtain,  he  had 
to  give  up.     No  factory  mark  has  been  discovered. 
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Eu.ltMUt',  ill  the  shape  of  wastrels— spoilt  pieces— tluR  up 
by  a  later  owner  of  (iresley  Hall,  shows  that  the  ponelaiii 
was  of  f;.i()d  quality,  with  a  deep  I'lue  tri'e  and  birds  i>ainted 
on  a  white  ^Touml. 

Davenport  of  Longport,  Burslem. — Still  tranng  back- 
wards from  the  modern  to  the  old,  it  is  advisable  to  serure  any 
specimens  of  china  ii.arked  "Davenport,  "  or  "  Davenport  " 
over  ••  LoiiRport,"  or  '•  Davenport  "  over  "  Longport  "  over 
"Staffordshire."  (ieinTally  speaking,  the  anchor  has  been 
the    trade-mark    ot 

the    firm.     Ceorge.    ^T>VM/»o>^    ^M^^/'^;^^     yO^^  ^^/;. 
Prince     of     Wales,         J^  ^  f 

afterwards     (jeorge  ** " 

I  v.,  in  company 
with  his  brother 
William,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the 
throne,  visited 
Davenport's  works 
in  1806,  and  on  the 
accession  of  Williap' 
IV.  a  superb  service 
of  china  was  ordered 

for  the  coronation  banquet.  On  this  service  the  ciown 
was  first  used  as  a  mark.  The  china  produced  at  this 
factory,  founded  in  1703.  was  (and  is)  remarkably  good 
in  quality  and  make,  both  paste  and  glaze  being  amongst 
the  best  of  this  period  of  Staffordshire.  I  say  "  and  ib," 
because  Thomas  Hughes  &  Son,  Longport,  Staffs.,  is  the 
present  firm,  which  holds  a  high  place  amongst  modern 
makers.  The  old  firm  produced  excellent  tea  and  dessert 
services,  unsurpassed  for  rich  colour  and  gilding.  Old 
Indian  and  Japan  patterns,  with  rich,  deep  blues  and  reds, 
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are  as  faultless  in  the  potting  as  they  are  in  decoration. 
The  Davenport  blue-and-white,  either  painted  or  transfer- 
printed,  especially  the  old  willow  pattern,  is  highly  successful. 
But,  remembering  that  Davenport  is  scarcely  "  old  "  china, 
the  bt'ginner  must  study  ihe  marks  first,  then  the  decoration 
and  the  gilding — gilt  handles,  gilt  feet,  border  rims,  raised 
ornaments,  and    -roll-work. 

Minton  :  Stoke-upon-Trent. — In  1793,  Thomas  Minton, 
who  had  t)een  employed  as  a  draughtsman  and  engraver 
for  various  potters,  including  Josiah  Spodc,  determined  to 

manufacture  on  his 
own  account,  but  it 
was  only  quite  near 
the    end    of     the 

*_  eighteenth   century 

'       {^TV^Z^^Z^  ^^^i^  ^^2,    that  he  commenced 
'^i^tZ£^<^  cr/^CUT^t:^      *°  ^^^^  porcelain, 

his  previous  efforts 
having  been  con- 
tined  to  earthen- 
ware. Practically,  ihe  Minton  sought  by  collectors  covered 
the  period  about  1798-1810,  and  approximated  to  hard 
paste.  It  was  after  much  trouble  and  many  visits  to  Corn- 
wall that  Thomas  Minton  was  enabled  to  secure  a  regular 
supply  of  good  and  pure  material — Cornish  china-clay  and 
"-hina-stone.  The  products  at  first  were  white,  cream- 
coloured,  and  blue-printed  earthenware.  In  1798  semi- 
transparent  porcelain  was  made,  so  that  the  dates  given 
above  must  be  borne  in  mind.  From  1811  to  1821  no  porce- 
lain was  made,  earthenware  only  being  produced.  In  the 
latter  year  it  was  again  produced,  and  contmues  now.  Mintons 
ha%e  been  noted  for  the  encouragement  they  have  given 
to  foreign  artists,    uch  as  Jeannest,  Belleuse,  and  Protat, 
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all  srulptors.  who  modollcd  (or  tht-m,  and.  above  all.  that 
unique  artist,  M.  Solon,  formerly  of  S^vns.  His  f<,itesur- 
pdte  is  an  cxquisiti-  production,  in  which  liqviid  clay  is  used, 
instead  of  colour,  to  produce  designs  in  very  low  nlief, 
under  the  plaze.  Solon's  works  are  costly,  but  they  will 
be  much  more  so  as  the  years  roll  on.  They  are  not  "  old." 
The  chief  Minton  marks  arc  given  above.  M.  and  H.  or 
Minton  and  Boyle  and  Minton  and  Co.  are  others. 

Note. — The  Sevres  marks  and  the  single  capital  M  ;  re 
the  early  ones  ;  the  Liter  are  printed. 

New  Hall. —  In  1781  Champion,  the  maker  of  Bristol 
china,  sold  his  patent  rights  to  a  company  of  jxitters  in 
Staffordshire,  at  New  Hall,  Shelton,  who  made  hard  paste 
for  a  short  time  only.  It  is  said  'h  this  hard  paste  was 
marked  with  a  large  script  N  incis-d  but  generally  it  had 
no  mark.  It  resembled  in  body  and  glazi-  the  Bristol  china, 
and  l)ears  a  marked  resemblance  to  it  in  its  decoration. 
The  ingredients  given  in  Champion's  specification  were 
used,  and  some  of  the  artists  from  his  factory  were  employed 
at  New  Hall ;  yet  it  appears  to  he  very  difficult  to  identify 
the  hard-paste  products  of  this  factory,  possibly  because 
of  its  likeness  to  Bristol.  About  the  year  1800  bone-paste 
— the  standard  composition — was  adopted,  superseding  the 
hard  paste,  *he  patent  for  which  had  expired  in  1796.  In 
1825  the  entire  stock  of  the  New  Hall  concern  was  sold  off, 
and  the  works  were  closed.  The  only  other  mark  besides 
the  cursive  incised  N  was  the  name  "  New  Hall  "  enclosed  in 
a  double  circle.  This  mark  was  used  from  about  1820  to 
1825.  The  illustration,  which  shows  the  two  marks,  gives 
two  specimens  of  New  Hall.  The  teapot  was  made  for  one 
of  the  partners  in  the  firm,  Charles  Bagnall.  It  is  beautifully 
painted.  On  one  side  is  a  group  of  children  playing  at 
blindman's-bnff.      On   the   opposite    side   is   another   group 
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of  a  boy  riding  on  a  dog.  On  the  lid  are  two  small  vignettes. 
The  cup  and  saucer  are  of  excellent  form,  and  the  twisted 
fluting  resembles  the  simpler  forms  of  Worcester  and  Derby. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  1810  a  patent  was  acquired  "  for 
printing  landscapes  and  other  designs  from  copper  plates, 
in  gold  and  platinum,  upon  porcelain  and  pottery."  With 
regard  to  the  porcelain  of  New  Hall,  as  wtll  as  to  that  of 
Longton  Hall,  much  remains  to  be  known,  and  it  is  eminently 
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desirable  that  the  expert  on  the  spot  should  carry  out  re- 
searches like  those  of  Owen  on  Bristol,  which  added  so  much 
to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  the  products  of  that  factory. 
In  the  meantime  the  condemnation  so  often  bestowed  upon 
New  Hall  of  clumsy  painting,  rough  drawing,  coarse  and 
crude  effects,  and  so  on,  requires  revision,  because  many 
examples  recently  unearthed  show  such  a  style  of  decoration, 
with  a  good  body  and  glaze,  that  there  need  be  no  hesitation 
in  buying  fine  New  Hall  china. 
Again,  we  are  just  at  the  dividing-line  between   "old" 
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and  "modern"  china.  When,  in  1770,  Jcisiah  Spode  ac- 
quired the  business  of  Messrs.  Turner  &  Hanks,  it  is  stated 
that  he  manufactured  earthenware  and  porcelain  ;  l)ut  the 
evidence  is  not  clear.  His  son,  Josiah,  in  iSoo,  certainlv'  did 
make  china,  and,  more  than  that,  he  was  the  tirst  to  use 
ihe  simjile  mixture  of  bone-asli,  (hina-stone,  and  china-clay, 
which  has  become  the  standard  tyj^ical  ])astc  or  body  of 
English  porcelain,  and  which  eventually  swe|)l  away  .dl 
the  differences  between  the  products  of  tlie  various  factorii'S 
as  far  as  the  paste  was  concerned. 

Spode. — The  first    Josiah  Spode  was  a   hired   workman, 
who   was    e  n  - 


gaged  at  Thomas 
Wh'^ldon's  pot- 
tery until  he 
started  in  busi- 
ness for  himself 
at  Stoke.  In  part- 
ner s  h  i  p  with 
C  o  p  e  1  a  n  d  he 
opened  a  depot  in 
Portugal  Street, 
London,  where 
quantities  of 
earthenware  goods  were  sold.  Again  noting  ..le  work  of 
the  noted  potter,  the  second  Josiah,  we  come  to  the  third 
Josiah  Spode,  who  died  in  i82().  Six  years  later  Alder- 
man Copcland  i)urchased  the  entire  concern,  and  soon 
after  Thomas  Garrett,  the  principal  traveller  for  the  firm, 
was  taken  into  partnership.  The  marks  on  the  earthen- 
ware and  china  closely  follow  this  history,  though  the 
first  Copeland  seems  to  have  had  but  little  interest  in  the 
works  at  Stoke.     At  first  the  word  SPODE  was  impressed 
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in  the  paste,  or  painted  on  the  glaze,  then  SPODE  FELSPAR 
PORCELAIN,  cither  impressed,  or  painted,  or  printed. 
The  more  modern  marks  were  usually  printed  and  accom- 
panied by  a  name  indicating  the  pattern  of  the  print  used 
for  decoration,  such  as  "  Castle,"  introduced  in  1806,  "  Ro- 
man "  1811,  "  Turk  "  1813,  "  Milkmaid,"  "  Dagger  Border," 
"  Peacock,"  and  "  New  Temple  "  1814.  The  present  pro- 
prietors are  W.  T.  Copeland  &  Sons.  Old  Spoile  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  collector,  and  will  be  increasing  in 
value  because  of  the  greater  difficulty  in  securing  fine  pieces. 

Wedgwood. — The  great  Josiah  Wedgwood  was  not  a 
maker  of  porcelain,  though  his  jasper  ware  is  similar  to  many 
specimens  of  Old  Chinese  porcelain  with  regard  to  its  nature 
and  composition.  This  ware  is  classified  amongst  the  pottery, 
but  porcelain  was  made  at  Etruria  by  his  nephew,  Thomas 
Byerley,  from  1805  to  about  1815.  The  output  was  small, 
and  even  in  the  museums  there  are  only  a  few  specimens. 
Curiously,  though  Wedgwood  ware  is  marked  by  the  highest 
taste  and  skill,  the  Wedgwood  china  does  not  exhibit  those 
qualities.  The  paste  is  good,  but  the  forms  are  poor,  and 
the  decoration  does  not  reach  the  highest  standard.  Designs 
in  conventional  flowers,  in  natural  flowers,  and  in  low  relief 
without  colour  were  the  usual  style  of  decoration.  The 
mark  was  nearly  always  WEDGWOOD,  stencilled  or  transfer- 
printed,  usually  in  red,  and  rare.,  .  blue  or  gold.  Remember, 
it  is  WEDGWOOD,  not  WEDGEWOOD,  nor  WEDGWOOD 
&  CO.  W.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  stamped 
"  Wedi,ewood  "  on  their  wares,  but  were  stopped  by  an 
injunction  in  1848.  Ralph  Wedgwood  marked  his  goods 
"  Wedgwood  &  Co.,"  and  imit.  ^d  Josiah's  wares.  Since 
1872  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  nas  been  resumed. 

Minor  and  Later  Factories  :  Mason's,  Rogers's,  etc. — 
Perhaps  "  MASON'j  PATENT  IRONSTONE  CHINA  "  is  the 
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most  widely  known  of  all  the  later  factories,  as  it  is  usually 
marked,  either  printed  in  blue  or  impressed  in  the  paste. 

In  connection  with  Mason's  china  it  may  be  interesting  to 
qiiote  the  following  advertisement  from  the  Morning  Herald 
of  Monday,  October  15,  1804  : 

"Mason's  China.— It  has  hitherto  been  the  opinion,  not 
only  of  the  Public,  but  also  of  the  Manufacturers  of  this 
Country  that  the  earths  of  these  Kingdoms  are  unequal  to 
those  of  Foreign  Nations  for  the  fabrication  of  lina.  Miles 
Mason,  late  of  Fcnchurch  Street,  London,  having  been  a 
principal  purchaser  of  Indian  Porcelain,  till  the  prohibition  of 
that  article  by  heavy  duties,  has  established  a  Manufactory 
[c.  1780]  at  Lane  Delph,  near  Newcastle-under-Line,  upon 
the  principle  of  the  Indian  and  Seve  [sic]  China.  The  former 
is  now  sold  at  the  principal  Shops  only  in  the  City  of  London, 
and  in  the  Country  as  British  Nankin.  His  article  is  war- 
ranted from  the  Manufactory  to  possess  superior  qualities 
to  Indian  Nankin  China,  being  more  beautiful  as  well  as 
more  durable,  and  not  so  liable  to  snip  at  the  edges,  more 
difficult  to  break,  and  refusable  or  unitable  by  heat,  if  broken. 
Being  aware  that  to  combat  strong  prejudices  with  success, 
something  superior  must  be  produced,  he,  therefore,  through 
the  medium  of  his  Wholesale  Friends,  proposes  to  renew  or 
match  the  impaired  or  broken  services  of  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry,  when  by  a  fair  trial  or  conjunction  with  foreign  china, 
he  doubts  noi  that  these  fears  will  be  removed,  and,  in  a 
short  period,  the  Manufactories  of  Porcelain,  by  the  patronage 
of  the  Nobility  of  this  country,  will  rival,  if  not  e.xcel,  those 
of  foreign  Nations. 

"  N.B.    The  articles  are  stamped  on  the  bottom  of  the  large 
pieces,  to  prevent  imposition,  '  M.  MASON.'  " 

Mason's  improvement,   for  which  a  patent   was  granted 
in  1813,  consisted  in  using  the  scoria  or  slag  of  ironstone 
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pounded  and  ground  in  water,  in  certain  proportions,  with 
flint,  Cornwall  stone  and  <  lay,  and  blue  oxide  of  cobalt 
(Sj)ecir!cations  of  Patents,  No.  ,]J24,  July  ^3.  1813).  The 
patent,  which  was  taken  out  in  1813  h\-  ("harles  James  Mason, 
of  Hanley,  passed  out  of  his  iiands  in  1851,  and  the  mark 
was  modified  to  "  RKAL  IKONSTONK  CHIXA,"  with  or 
without  the  name  of  "  ASIlWORTH."  Tlie  irnn-.toiie  china 
deser\es  its  name  ;    i'.  is  extremely  hard  and  durable,  and  in 

its  liner  forms  the  imitations  of 
Oriental  and  so-called  Indian 
patterns  are  ri«  h  in  colours  and 
gilding.  A  sami)le  mark  is 
given. 

Rogers  — John  and  George — 
had  extensive  works  at  liurslem, 
where  they  jiroduced  tea  and 
other  services  from  1786  to  184J, 
when  the  factory  was  bought  bv 
James  Iidwards.  The  mark 
u  sed  wa  s  the  n  a  m  e  o  f 
"ROGERS,"  impressed  or 
printed  ;  or,  later,  "  JAMES 
EDWARDS  AND  SOX,"  with 
the  Royal  arms  above  the  name. 
This  factory  was  noted  for  its 
willow  "  i)attern,  and  for  various 
others,  such  as  the  "  bishop,"  "  barley,"  "  mediavai," 
"  tulip,"  and  "  scroll."     The  mark  is  given. 

In  1795  Messrs.  Hildildi  v'v  Sons,  of  Longton,  purchased 
the  Church  Street  works,  which  had  been  established  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  rivalled  Josiah 
Spode  and  Thomas  Minton  in  the  quality  of  the  work  pro- 
duced.    The  tea-services  were  excellent  in  body,  design,  and 
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ill  (li-cnr.Uion -l.iiuisrapo  ami  tif,Miri'  vit,'iu'ttcs  aiul  iniitations 
of  Indian  |>a1ti-.iis.  Tlirn,  apain,  leavis  and  n>M's  wero 
at  t  \iratfl\'  drawn  (r  ni  natun-,  and.  as  il  wero,  (arclt-sslv 
tliruwn  nn  f,'roiinds  <>{  varimis  tints.  Tlu-  earlv  mark  is 
f,'i\('n.  At  Tiinstall.  I'lmnix  Works.  Mfssrs.  Hrid(,'\vii(id  cv 
(l.irkf.  o.irlv  in  tlu'  ninctrcntli  ( itiHiry.  niadi-  "  wliifo  ^ranltc  " 
oii.Kjiie  ix'ti  flam  m  l.ii),"'  qiLintitits  tor  tlu'  .\ini"rii  ,ui  markots, 
wlierc  it  sunfsstiilly  iumpfted  with  l-ivm  h  pDrrolain.  The 
mark  is  given.  In  addition  to  tliesi.'.  there  are  many  otluT 
minor  and  l.Uer  factories  which  might  be  descrilied.  Init, 
as  tlif  Liter  ones  lan  lie  easily  identitieil,  because  they  are 
usually  marked  with  the  name  of  the  maiiulacturer,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  sa\'  more.  Of  the  minor  earlier  ones,  such  as 
Torksey,  the  records  are  slight,  am  the  future  may  yield 
more  information.  Meanwhile,  the  collector  goes  on  for 
ever,  searching,  hunting,  and  securing  specimens,  from  which 
he  deri\es  the  keenest  gratiticalion  -the  joy  of  possession. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII 


BELLEEK 


Belleek,  though  founded  as  recently  as  1863,  was  the  only 
Irish  factory  to  produce  porcelain  of  the  highest  class,  a 
fine  china  of  ])etuliar  lightness  and  thinness,  having  a  rich 
delicate  creamy  tone  covered  with  a  fine  iridescent  glaze. 
An  interesting  coninuinication  from  a  valued  correspondent, 
"  S.  D.  T.,"  appears  as  a  sequel  to  these  notes  below  his 
initials:  "  I  have  read  again  and  again  that  the  factory  was 
closed  ;  it  is  still  working.     Will  you  please  note  this  !  " 

The  union  of  Celt  with  Celt,  the  Irish  feldspar  and  the 
Cornish  china-clay,  proved  so  satisfact'^ry  in  trials  that  it  was 
resolved  to  form  a  company  to  pioduce  first-class  ceramic 
goods  in  Ireland ;  and  M'Birney,  of  Dublin,  and  Armstrong, 
the  local  architect,  under  the  style  of  D.  M'Birney  &  Co., 
secured  the  services  of  several  skilled  artists,  so  that,  under 
favourable  auspices,  the  concern  grew,  employmg  about  two 
hundred  hands  in  1878. 

Local  clays  were  discovered  which  yielded  jet,  red,  and 
cane-coloured  wares,  but  the  lustrous  glaze  is  the  special 
product,  resembhng  somewhat  the  old  majolica  lustres,  and 
in  delicacy  and  beauty  surpassing  the  gold  and  silver  lustre- 
ware  introduced  by  Hancock,  Gardner,  and  Stennys.  No 
description  could  do  adequate  justice  to  the  beauty  of  Belleek 
lustre  ;  a  polished  mother  of -pearl  shell  is  the  best  I  can  find, 
though  in  my  mind's  eye  a  Cumberland  worthy— a  distm- 
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guishcd  surRcon — and  tal>ij  >'ts  full  of  the  finest  Uellcek,  are 
distinct  and  pleasant.  His  taste — and  what  a  blessing  it  is 
that  tastes  vary — his  taste  was  all  in  favour  of  the  unique, 
matchless,  and  delicate,  often  e.viuisitely  tinted  product  of 
the  small  island  in  a  'x-nd  of  the  river  ICrne  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  Donegal  highlands  Tune  will,  I  think,  approve  his 
judgment. 

Belleek  china  will  be  valuable  by-and-by — the  early  ware 
finely  modelled,  in  eggshell,  or  in  dead-white  contrasted  with 


nELLEEK    BASIN,    MADE    FOR    QUEEN    VICTORIA'S    SERVICE. 

the  changing  hues  of  a  soft  shot  silk,  in  form  of  shell  and 
fish,  of  coral,  hippocampus,  mer-man,  or  maiden.  The  basis 
of  one  design,  which  is  illustrated,  for  a  tea-service  made 
for  Queen  Victoria  was  the  echinus,  the  sea-urchin  sjp- 
ported  by  coral  branches.  Our  late  King  Kdward  VII. 
and  other  members  of  the  Royal  family  had  their  services. 
The  ice-pail  of  Edward  VII. 's  service  is  supported  by  three 
mermaids  modelled  in  parian,  who  hold  up  a  shell-formed 
base  and  a  vase  where  tritons  and  dolphins  are  sporting  in 
the  waves  amidst  marine  plants.  Above  is  a  wreath  of 
coral  surmounted  by  the  cover,  where,  in  the  boiling,  raging 
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SIM,  thrcf  sea-horses  suppmi  a  ilnlphin  on  wliuh  a  tritoii  is 
mounted. 

Wi.  ,.*  taste  siigjjested  an  .i'riii!.;i.Miient  «>(  sliulls  and  sea- 
horses for  a  compotier  ?  Tli  is  be.iiitifiillv  execvited. 
Upon  a  base  representing  the  sui...  ••  of  the  sea  float  three 
riirJiuDi  sh.  lis  >ei)arate(l  liy  ( lassical  wet-footed  sea-horses, 
the  symbol  of  the  roll  and  dash  of  roaring  breakers,  from 
whi(  h  arises,  like  a  rock,  a  graceful  trumpet -shell,  the  rentra! 
lolmnn  whuh  ^uj)i)orts  the  large  round  shell  which  holds 
the  fruit. 

Then  the  olouring,  tinted  cond  and  shells,  always  delicate 
in  tone,  gilding  sparingly  but  judiciously  employed  to  heighten 
effects,  side  by  side  with  the  dead  parian  surface  of  unglazed 
china,  and,  above  all,  the  glaze  "  so  iridescent  as  to  have 
almost  an  unearthly  appearance  of  liquid  beauty."  What 
it  will  be  like  when  the  gentle  hand  of  time  leaves  its  lasting 
imprint  upon  it  can  be  only  a  surmise;  but,  if  the  future 
improves  upon  the  present.  Old  BelUck  has  a  future. 

From  the  same  faitory  excellent  eartlicinvvire  ser\'i(  <s 
with  ornamentation  of  pure  style  and  art  competed  wi;h 
the  commercial  products  of  Staffordshire,  and  suffered  nothing' 
by  competition,  nothing  by  comparison.  .Vnd  now  we  coiue 
to  the  notes  from  '  S.  1).  T.": 

"  The  Belleek  factory  is  still  running,  and  still  turns  uut 
pretty  parian— the  best  being  the  wicker  designs,  or,  per- 
haps, the  afternoon  tea-sets.  Bui  and  there  is  a  but — old 
Hellec'k  is  rare,  very.  Let  us  explain.  The  factory  was  owned 
by  a  Mr.  M  Birney,  a  bachelor  (owner  of  the  Hibernian 
House,  .\ston's  Quay,  Dublin).  He  had  a  Mr.  Armstrong  as 
manager,  and  as  Mr.  M'Birney  was  wcilthy  he  did  not  take 
out  the  profits,  but  permitted  hem  to  be  spent  on  improve- 
ments. A  magnificent  dinner-service  was  made  for  the  late 
Queen  V'ictorii    which,  it  may  be  recollected,  is  still  used  at 
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",pe<ial  great  functions.  A  boaniilul  tea-set  of  i-g^;sli<ll 
tliK  kness  was  also  made  for  (Jucfn  Victori  ■  and  a  (liiiiur- 
soi  fur  Knif;  l.dwanl.  Tlu-  yiifcn's  tca-x't  is  known  a-, 
yiiccn's  lultiHUs,  and  tlif  wan-  is  so  tliin  as  to  rci|iiii«-  llu- 
most  careful  liandliii^,'.  Moncv  was  ])li'ntiful  in  llio-.«>  i\.i\>, 
and  orders  for  the  beautiful  ware  followed  rapiilly.  and  Mr. 
.Arinslroiii;  emjiloved  skilled  designers  and  .irti>ts. 

"The  beaut V  of  Helleek  .  onsists,  tirst .  in  its  lustre,  and., 
second,  in  the  thinness  of  the  pari.m,  aiid  llie  co>t  d  tiie 
ware  is  made  possible  by  the  verv  low  rent,  enorm 'Us  free 
vv.iter-powcr  for  the  factorv,  and  <  iieap  general  Libour. 
About  18S4  Mr.  Armstrong  liied,  and  .Mr.  M  Birnrv  shortly 
followed.  All  the  good  employes  were  then  dibt  harge  1. 
and  the  works  just  kept  on  to  sell  it  is  a  going  concern. 
A  local  companv  jnin  hased  the  jilacc  .md  sons  ot  Mr.  Arm- 
strong supplied  the  glaze  or  [>.!rian  lustre  as  wanted,  the 
recipe  being  a  trade  secret.  On*'  of  the  designers,  however, 
experimented  till  he  iiade  a  very  good  panin  glaze,  and 
then  no  more  was  bought.  They  offered  the  secret  else- 
where, and  sokl  small  quantities  to  English  jxitteries. 

"Since  then  few  new  designs  have  tieen  prudui  ed.  and  some 
are  certainly  not  in  harmony  with  artistic  taste.  The  other 
day  I  saw  a  triton  and  a  figure  of  the  Royal  dinner-service 
with  a  //iis/Zc  on  its  head  as  a  flower-hohUr.  The  Old  Belleek 
included  costly  statuettes  and  beautitul  purple  and  blue 
sets,  which  have  not  been  reproduced  for  ye.irs.  Tiie  best 
collection  I  know  is  to  be  seen  at  Johnston's  Holil,  lielleek, 
as  the  proprietor  purchased  most  of  the  crate  which  came 
back  from  the  Cork  K.xhibition  of  about  1884-1^85,  which 
included  plaffiies,  dinner-services,  and  j).tii,ui  ornaments. 

"Ordinary  Belleek  (not  parian)  does  not  we. ir  well,  as  the 
glaze  cracks,  but  Belleek  is  so  far  away  from  l.nglish  mark'Us 
and  competition    that   orduiaiy    waie  does  not  luacli   Liieiu. 
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The  parian,  however,  sells  well  in  Ireland  to  visitors,  and 
also  in  London.    Those  who  visit  Belleek  or  Bundoran  (a 
watering-place  close  by)  can  purchase  a  second  quality  from 
hawkers.     '  How   are  you   to  know  Old 
Belleek  ? '  you  ask.    This  is  a  hard  task, 
as  one  must  have  Old  Belleek  to  enable 
one  to  judge  the  lustre.     The  old  has  a 
faint  creamy  tint ;  much  is  yellowy.     Mr. 
Armstrong    turned    out    a    dainty  five- 
o'clock  tea-set  with  pink  glazed    edges 
-the  pmk  cost  ^3  per  pint ;  now  pink  paint  which  is  rough 
0  the  feel  is  used.    The  designer  referred  to  is  not  now  in 
the  factory,  and   it   may    be   another  imitation  has  taken 
the  place  of  his  and  Armstrong's." 

"  Turn,  turn,  my  wheel !     This  earthen  jar 
A  touch  can  make,  a  touch  can  mar; 

And  shall  it  to  the  potter  say. 
What  makest  thou  ?     Thou  hast  no  hand  ! 
As  men  who  think  to  understand 
A  world  by  thetr  Creator  planned, 

Who  wiser  is  than  they. 

•■  Turn,  turn,  my  wheel  I     What  is  begun 
At  daybreak  must  at  dark  be  done. 
To-morrow  will  be  another  day, 
To-morrow  the  hot  furnace  flame 
Will  search  the  heart  and  try  the  frame, 
And  stamp  with  honour  or  with  shame  ' 
These  vessels  made  of  clay." 

"  K^RAMos,"  BY  Longfellow. 
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CHAPTER    XIX 
A    FORTUNE    IN    OLD    CHINA 

THE   SALE   OF   MR.    W.    BEMROSE'S   COLLECTION 

Mr.  Bemrose  was  a  keen,  able,  and  earnest  collector,  whose 
experience  was  spread  over  fifty-five  years,  during  which 
time  ha  acquired  and  completed  the  collection  which,  on  his 
death,  was  dispersed.  He  had  exceptional  opportunities  for 
acquiring  that  expert  knowledge  which  distinguishes  the 
man  that  knows,  and  knows  why  he  knows,  from  the  mere 
superficial  student. 

With  regard  to  the  realisation  of  the  collection,  Mr.  Bem- 
rose left  the  following  remarkably  interesting  instructions  in 
his  will,  instructions  which  justified  entirely  the  extraordinary 
course  here  outlined. 

"  Do  not,"  said  he,  "  put  too  many  of  one  kind  in  the  sale 
in  one  day,  but  some  good  things  each  day.  Whenever  sold, 
fix  a  reserve  on  certain  things,  have  a  friend  or  two  to  help 
by  a  few  bids  at  first,  and  to  keep  things  going.  If  by  accident 
he  gets  a  '  knock  down  '  take  responsibility.  Some  people 
say  that  a  well-conducted  sale  in  the  country  is  better  than 
one  at  Christie's— men  will  follow  good  things  anywhere,  and 
'  rings  '  are  not  so  easily  formed,  and  more  private  buyers 
attend,  given  a  good  auctioneer.  Remember  that  small 
objects  make  money— old  carpets  sell  better  than  new. 
Have  the  goods  watched  night  and  day  if  removed,  by  the 
police." 
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As  the  sale  attracted  great  attention,  many  visitors  attended. 
We  are  giving  undei  the  headings  of  the  factories,  as  being 
to  our  mind  the  most  convenient  arrangement,  the  prices  of 
all  the  lots  which  realised  over  ^5.  as  a  rule,  and  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Bemrose  for  revising  these  prices, 
which  we  believe  will  prove  in.  duable  for  collectors,' 
auctioneers,  valuers,  and  trade  generally.  These  notes  deal 
wifh  Hie  results  of  each  day's  sales. 

The  sale  o])ened  with  some  good  specimens  of  VVirksworth 
and  Staffordshire  potterj-,  Jfinton,   Bradley  and  Wedgwood 
ware,   which  realised  ^^39  ir...   6J.    About  seventy  lots  of 
Derby  china  followed,  for  which  the  total  bids  amounted  to 
^877  i6s.  6rf.     Amongst  the  best  pieces  were  fine  examples  of 
pamtings  by  Boreman,  Brewer,  Withers,  Pegg  "  The  Quaker  " 
Lucas,   Steele,   and   John   Haslem,   and   prices   ruled   high. 
For  a  small  cup  and  sauce  -  with  views  by  Boreman  19  guineas 
was  paid,  and  a  pair  of  plates,  apple-green  borders,  painted 
with  flowers,  having  round  landscape  in  the  centre,  realised 
26  guineas  ;  one  plate,  an  early  example  by  Billingsley.  sold 
for  18  guineas.    Then  followed  a  most  interesting  sequence  of 
six  pairs  of  plates  painted  by  Pegg,  with  large  flowers,  in  his 
best  style,  which  realised  altogether  ;f28i  8s.— ranging  from 
35  guineas  to  51  guineas  per  pair.   Amongst  these  Derljy  pieces 
were  about  twenty  in  biscuit  porcelain ;  a  group— Paleinan 
and  Lavinia-ii  in.  in  height  sold  for  3.5  guineas,  which  price 
was  also  obtained  for  three  statuettes,  a  girl  with  a  net.  a 
gardener,  and  a  dancer. 

There  were  some  twenty  specimens  of  Chelsea  porcelain, 
which  included  some  beautiful  statuettes;  two  paii.^  sold  at 
57  and  55  guineas  respectively.  A  vase  from  ihe  WiUett 
Collection  fetched  31  guineas,  and  an  unusual  eight-sided 
bowl,  painted  right  round  on  the  outside,  realised  21  guiucas. 
Then  came  a  small  collection  of  Bow-25.  30,  and  45  guineas. 
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respectively,  being  the  prices  of  a  figure,  a  statuette,  and  a 
pair  of  groups. 

Thirty  jiieces  of  Worcester  china,  covering  all  periods, 
excited  much  attention ;  the  chief  prices  were :  Sucrier, 
cover,  and  stand,  15  guinens  ;  set  of  three  vases,  centre  one 
"  Warwick  "  shajie,  44  guineas  ;  punch-bowl,  fan  pattern, 
12  in.  in  diameter,  32  guineas  ;  set  of  three  cabinet  vases, 
with  ring  handles  and  painted  figures,  30  guineas  ;  a  vase. 
24  guineas  ;  a  jug,  printed  in  black,  with  portrait  of  King  of 
Prussia  in  armour,  dated  1757,  20  guineas  ;  pair  of  vases 
painted  by  Baxter,  18  guineas  ;  and  an  inkstand  representing 
the  tomb  of  King  John  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Worcester, 
14J  guineas. 

Nanlgarw  porcelain  grows  increasingly  attractive,  as 
Billingsley's  work  becomes  more  and  more  appreciated.  An 
oblong  dish  was  disposed  of  for  24  guineas  ;  a  dejeuner  set 
for  36  guineas  ;  a  pair  of  vases  for  33  guineas  ;  and  a  set  of 
three  "  Warwick  "  vases  for  53  guineas.  Amongst  Swansea 
porcelain  was  a  complete  tea-service  of  thirty-six  pieces,  richly 
gilt  and  brilliantly  painted  with  flowers,  for  which  67  guineas 
was  paid ;  whilst  a  pair  of  plates  realised  36  guineas. 

The  features  in  the  second  day's  sale  was  the  desire  evinced 
to  possess  beautiful  specimens  of  Derby  porcelain,  for  which 
the  collection  was  chiefly  noted. 

The  first  lots  offered  were  eleven  selections  of  English  and 
other,  delft  which  realised  £100,  then  fourteen  lots  of  Chelsea 
porcelain  sold  for  ^^250.  A  single  plate  of  the  service  given 
by  Queen  Charlotte  to  her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Mecklenberg- 
Strelitz,  and  mentioned  by  Walpole  in  his  letter  to  Mann  on 
March  14,  1763.  painted  with  birds.  :  .sects,  wreaths,  blue- 
panelled  border,  and  gold  insects,  went  for  25  guineas.  In- 
cluded in  a  few  lots  of  Chelsea-Derby  porcelain  was  a  12-in. 
group  of  three  figures— Jason  and  Medea  bowing  before  the 
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altar  of  Diana— enamelled  and  richly  finished  in  gold ;  the 
buyer  had  to  pay  40  guineas  for  it. 

Now  came  the  Derby  porcelain,  including  many  rare  pieces 
of  the  best  class.     The  thirty-one  lots  realised  nearly  ^800. 
The  "  Rodney  "  jug  excited  the  keenest  of  competition,  and 
after  the  price  had  reached  50  guineas  two  anxious  bidders 
raised  the  amount  to  112  guineas,  which  was  the  purchase 
price.    There  is  a  little  history  connected  with  the  jug,  for 
it  was  made  for  a  club  of  Royal  rhina-painters.  v.hich  held 
its  sittings  at  a  defunct  public-house  called  the  "Admiral 
Rodney,  '  which  was  situated  on  the  premises  now  held  by 
Messrs.  Cox,  Clarke.  &  Co..  and  the  road  to  these  premises 
is  still  called  the  "  Rodney  Yard."    The  jug  was  made  in 
remembrance  of  his  victory  and  is  dated  "April  12th.  1782." 
It  has  the  spout  characteristically  and  conveniently  formed 
of  the  admiral's  face,  surmounted  by  a  cocked  hat.     The 
floral  decorations  are  evidently  the  work  of  Edward  Withers. 
The  jug  is  9J  in.  in  height,  and  wUl  hold  two  quarts.    A 
small-sized  "  Rodney  "  jug  with  blue-and-gold  border,  painted 
by  Withers,  realised  60  guineas. 

Amongst  the  noted  artists  of  the  Derby  works  Spengler's 
name  stands  in  the  first  class.     A  set  of  three  vases  designed 
by  him  realised  85  guineas,  and  a  dejeuner  set.  the  pieces  of 
which  had  paintings  of  local  views  at  Dovedale.  Trent,  and 
Belper  on  them,  was  sold  for  48  guineas.     Good  prices  were 
also  given  for  biscuit  porcelain,  of  which  eighteen  lots  fetched 
nearly  £300.      Nearly  £450  was  obtained  for  about  fifty  lots 
of  Longton  Hall  porcelain,  the  highest  price  paid  for  one 
lot  being  45  guineas  for    a  pair  of  cylindrical  vases  7  in. 
in  height.    Twenty-six  lots  of  Worcester  porcelain  brought 
in  nearly  ^^280.     A  plate  of  service  made  for  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  in  1792,   often  miscalled  the  "Nelson" 
service,  was  knocked  down  for  24  guinea^. 
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The  third  day's  sale  commenced  with  some  enamels,  the 
chief  price,  26  guineas,  being  obtained  (or  a  Battersea  smelling- 
bottle  and  patch-box  combined,  with  rose-du-Barry  ground, 
painted  landscapes,  and  flowers. 

It  is  seldom  that  genuine  and  fine  old  Pinxton  china  comes 
into  the  market,  hence  it  was  not  surprising  that  43  guineas 
should  be  paid  f.ir  a  cabinet  cup,  cover,  and  stand,  with 
canary  grounrl  ^ilt  borders,  painted  in  landscapes ;  whilst 
40  guineas  bought  a  dejeuner  set,  with  a  yellow  ground  and 
gold  borders  also  painted  in  landscapes.  A  beaker  and  a  pair 
of  punch-bowls,  formerly  the  property  of  Lord  Byron,  were 
certainly  not  dear  at  20  guineas. 

The  only  piece  of  comparatively  modem  china  was  a 
beautiful  Minton  vase  17  in.  high,  painted  in  flowers  by 
Pillsbury  ;  this  sold  for  11  guineas. 

Further  selections  of  Derby  were  submitted,  consisting 
again  of  specimens  exquisitely  painted  by  Brewer,  Billingsley, 
Boreman,  and  others.  A  "  Brewer  "  mug  and  stand  painted 
with  landscape  of  Dovedale,  wi*h  figures  surrounded  by  a 
pearl  border,  sold  for  19  guineas,  whilst  30  guineas  was  paid 
for  a  pair  of  plates  having  small  panels  of  flowers  and 
three  large  bouquets  in  the  centre.  A  "  Boreman  "  dejeuner 
set  fetched  44  guineas,  and  was  not  dear.  Amongst  the 
artists  whose  painting  on  Derby  china  is  far  from  common, 
Cuthbert  Lawton  must  be  mentioned.  His  dog3  are  very 
remarkable,  and  there  was  keen  competition  for  a  mug 
painted  by  him  with  a  landscape  and  a  pointer  dog ;  the 
price  of  this  was  82  guineas.  A  very  fine  jug,  blue-and-gold 
borders,  jewelled  neck,  beaded  painted  garlands  of  flowers, 
also  realised  a  high  price,  viz.  68  guineas  ;  and  for  a  cup  and 
saucer,  yellow  ground,  pearl-and-gold  border,  60  guineas  was 
obtained.  Again,  for  plates  from  the  Barry  Barry  dessert- 
s^ervice  there  was  good  bidding,  one  seUing  at  32  guineas. 
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and  the  other  at  33  guineas.     This  service  when  sold  at 
Nottingham  in  1894.  realised  £496  us. 

Forty  lots  of  Longton  Hall  porcelain  were  then  offered 
the  chief  being  a  statuette  of  a  shepherd  carrying  a  sheep 
on  his  shoulder.  50  guineas  ;  bowl,  cover,  and  stand  45 
guineas,  and  a  plate  8  in.,  leaf  border.  Longton  blue,  centre 
hlled  with  exotic  birds,  gilt  edge.  41  guineas. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  sales  of  Worcester  porcelain 
was  that  of  a  couple  of  dishes,  apple-green  ground,  reserves 
pamted  flowers,  at  77  guineas.  A  tall  cylindrical  mug 
painted  landscape  and  flowers,  blue-and-gold  border  pro- 
duced 52  guineas,  and  a  set  of  three  vases,  green  ground,  with 
painted  shells  by  Barker.  41  guineas. 

The  highest  bid  of  the  day  was  obtained  for  one  of  the 
seventeen  lots  of  Chelsea.     This  was  a  boars-head  tureen 
life  size,  on  a  dish,  decorated  with  a  hunting-knife  and  a 
qtiiver  full  of  arrows  in  relief,  one  of  the  three  tureens  men- 
tioned ,n  the  Chelsea  catalogue.     Offers  gradually  mounted 
to    100   guineas.     A   pair  of  figures   bearinj   open   baskets 
with  bocages   of   apple    blossom,    anchor    in   gold,    likewise 
aroused    much    interest.    48   guineas   being  the   price  ■    36 
guineas  was  obtained  for  a  pair  of  statuettes  on  scroll  bases 
coloured  and  gilt.  13  in.  including  sconces  ;   and  33  guineas 
for  statuettes  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  leaning  against  vases 
10  m. 

Among  the  plaques  were  some  typical  Derby  specimens 

7  Vr  "'  .^""^'"'  ""''''''  ^'^'''  P'^gg-  Lucas,  and 
Moses  Webster.     A  portrait  of  Major  Andr^  found  a  new 

owner  at  15!  guineas,  and  a  group  of  dahlias  changed  hands 
a  iij  gumeas.  A  notable  lot  was  a  porcelain  box,  3  in  bv 
2i  in.,  for  which  22  guineas  was  obtained. 

A  priced  list  of  all  of  the  pieces  except  those  which  fetched 
very  low  prices  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 
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VALEDICTORY 
BY  WAY  OF  CONCLUSION 

With  a  certain  contidonce  arising  from  tlie  Rracious  and 
instant  reception  of  my  book  in  its  first  form,  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  superiority  of  this  one  in  the  letterpress 
and  in  the  addition  of  vahiable  specimens  in  many  half- 
tone illustrations  which  were  absent  altogether  from  that 
volume.  I  am  hf)peful  that  the  critics  whose  opinion  was  so 
flattering  to  that  will  appreciate  this  even  more.  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  within  so  small  a  compass  few  books  contain 
more  information  especially  valuable  to  collectors— points 
which  have  been  gathered  by  years  of  careful  study,  by 
hundreds  of  comparisons,  and  by  the  accumulated  experience 
of  many  friends,  both  amateurs  and  dealers.  Ten  thousand 
copies  of  my  first  book  were  sold  in  less  than  a  year,  it  was, 
in  fact,  sold  out,  and  I  am  told  that  many  orders  are  awaiting 
its  issue  in  its  new  form,  which  corresi^nds  with  that  of  the 
"A  B  C  of  Collecting  Old  English  Pottery."  Vulitc  ac 
plandite. 

"Stop,  stop,  my  wheel  I     Too  soon,  too  soon. 
The  noon  will  be  the  afternoon. 

Too  soon  to-day  be  yesterday ; 
Behind  us  in  our  path  we  cast 
The  broken  potsherds  of  the  past. 
And  all  are  fjround  to  dust  at  last. 
And  trodden  into  clay!" 

"  KeRAMOS."    UY    Lo.NGFnLLOW. 
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Thu  prices  set  out  arc  from  the  William  Ifctnrosc  s.ilo  Derby, 
March  1009.      Lots  realising  Uss  than  i^  are.  as  a  rule,  ..mittoil! 

For  the  purpose  of  easy  refercnrc  the  whole  of  the  china  i.  placed 
tofjethcr  under  the  heading  of  the  factory  where  it  was  made. 
Some  useful  information  and  many  uncommon  hints  will  be 
found  attached  to  the  rarer  puces.  In  the  illustrations  each 
piece  can  be  identified  by  its  price 

The  order  of  the  factories  follows  that  of  the  chapters. 
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Teacup,    coflee-can,    and    saucer;     painted    shells    by    Barker 

Mark:   incised  B.     £■]  tys.  td. 
Teacup  and  -  hnon  i'ron-, 

fine  qc 

5gn- 
Plate,  gi 

a  dt 

and  i 

coloi'- 
Inkstand 

Catli  \  ^.. 

Co.,  W.  .  i 

Vase,  blue,  goiu,  and  wh       co\>-r,  v 

gold  ;   exquisitely  painted  shells  in 

Barker,  £17  i-js. 
Vase    rich  deep  blue,  foliated  griffin  handles,  with  panels  of 

flowers  ;    shield  with  a  female  figure  reclining  in  the  centre. 

Mark:    "Barr,  Flight  &  Barr."     /.—  .- 
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Pair  of  vases,  with  lids  and  shell  handles,  gilt.     Subjects  •    "  Re 
ward  of  Innocence."  and  "Imogene,"  painted  by  Baxter. 
£19  as.  bd. 

Jug,  printed  in  black.     On  one  side  is  a  portrait  of  the  "  Kine 

of  Prussia  "  in  armour,  and  date  1757      £21 
Bell-sha     d  mug  with  fluted  handle,  printed  in' black,  from  a 

print  after  PiUcment,  £11  us. 
Puiich-bowl,  fan  pattern;    12  in.  in  diameter   i^i^  12s 
Two  dishes.  Ori,  ntal  design.     Crest :  a  swan  and  motto.     Mark  • 

Chamberiam,  Worcester."     {g  igs   bd 
Beaker,   rich   Oriental   design.    Mark   in  gold:     "Chamberlain. 

Worcester."  /8  8s. 
Set  of  three  vases,  centre  one  "  Warwick  "   shape,  apple-green 

ground,  white  beads,  panels  of  flowers  £^b  45 
Set  of  three  cabinet  vases,  with  ring   handles,  painted  figures. 

Mark  :    "  Barr.  Flight  &  Barr."  £^1  los. 
Cabinet  vase— shells  painted  by  Barker.  £b  ibs   bd 
Cabinet  cup,  cover,  and  stand,  orange  ground,  richly  gilt    with 
landscape  in  monochrome.     Mark  :    "  Barr,  Flight  &  Barr  " 
etc.     £S  1 8s.  bd.  •       o  . 

Pair  of  miniature  vases,  daintily  painted  with  feathers  by  Moses 
Webster-mark  :     "  Flight.   Barr  &    Barr  "  ;    and  a  small 
vase  with  landscapes,  9  gns. 
Cream-jug,  with  bands  of  blue  and  white  prunus  and  chrysan- 
themum alternately.     Square  mark.     £8  i8s.  bd. 
Cup  and  saucer  to  match  above,  £7  17s.  bd. 

Cream-jug,  with  cover,  painted  flowers  in  colours  ■    two  large 
shaped  panels  and  eight  smaller,  ground  gm  6/^«  scale-work 
Square  mark.     £b  ibs.  bd. 
Cup  and  saucer  to  match  previous  lot,  6  gns. 
Sucrier,  cover,  and  stand,  rich  blue' and  gold  border-    round 
landscapes,  green-leaved  borders.     Marked  with  a  crescent 
£i7  5«- 
Cup,  coffee-can,  and  saucer,  of  the  same  service,  £tb  5s   bd 
Inkstand,  painted  with  figures  in  a  landscape,  by  Solomon  Cole 
"  Barr,  Flight  &  Barr."     From  the  Haslem  Collection  £b  bs 
Teapot;    cream-jug  ;    three  cups  ;    two  cans  ;    and  four  saucers  • 
three  small  bowls  and  flat  dish,  with  blue  and  red  curved 
bands.     Square  mark.     £^2. 
Cream-ewer,  blue  ground,  gold  wreaths ;    two  me.laUion   heads 
painted  by  Bott,  ^5  5s. 
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Mug.  bltie  and  gold  border,  oval  landscape  and  flowers      M.irk  : 

blur  crescent.     £5  i^s.  (>d. 
P.iir  of  siicrier  lids.  f;r<'s  bit-u  scale  >Troiin''   painted  flowers,  acorn 

handles;    and  s.t\icer-shaped  pl.ilo,     .dnted  in  colours,  with 

j^ilding  ;    having  three  sha]x;d  par  Is  enclosing  exotic  birds 

among  loliage,  also  four  circular  ])anels  with  insecis  ;    f;ros 

bleu  ground.  £z^  zs 
Two  plates— J    large    blue  drigon     (Dr.   Wall's  period)  ;     four 

blue  saUKTs  and  three  cups,  £=,  5s. 
Teapot,  cream-jug  with  lid.  b.isin.  disjj,  four  cup;  and  one  saucer, 

blue   and    ;,  ild    border,    ji.dnted    festoons.     Crescent    mark. 

From  Lord  /.  Butler' f  Collecting,  Dublin.     £4  ^  is. 
Inkstand,  green  ground,  pamted  flowers.  £7  17.-   (i(i. 
(^up  and  saucer.     Square  mark.     £8  8s. 

Two  cups  and  saucers,  scale-blue  ground,  painted  flowers.     Cres- 
cent mark.     £\g  8s.  (id. 
Dish,  powdered  blue  and  gold  ;    white  centre,  birds  and  flowers. 

Crescent.  8  pns 
Dish,  oval.     .Mark  :    crescent  in  gold,  richly  gilt  and  p.iintcd  in 

compartments  with  birds    flowers      nd  ;  nimais.      i<)  j;ns. 
Cream-jug,  blue  and  gold  bauds,  flowers  ii   panels  ;    and  cup  and 

saucer,  painted  with  festoons,  7  gns. 
Pl.ite  ol  service  made  k>v   11  li.H.    Uukc  of  Clarence,   in    17).;, 

with  a  figure  of  Hone  in  the  centre  ;    painted  by  John  I  cr- 

nington.     This    service    is    often    (mis) called    the    Nelson 

service.     £1^  4,'i. 
W  \\,  decorated  witli  bands,  Oricrtal  -tylc,  7  gns. 
Round-cornered  dish.  George  IV.th  service,  blue  and  gold  border 

in  H  circle  ;    two  virgins  adorning  F.m.     No  mark.     i()  gns. 
Coffee-cup,  jiowdercd  blue,  jj.iinted  birds  in  p.inels  ;    one  ditto 

painted  flowers.  £(>  I6s.  ud. 
Thirteen  cups — various.  }'.i. 
Dish  -oblong  ;  and  oct.ig(m  plate,  powdered  blue.     While  panels. 

blue  subjects.      Uare  mark.     <S  gns. 
IJ.isket  with  tr.iy  and  lid.  j)erturated.  richly  coloured,    15  gns. 
Two  cups  and  cme  saucer,  painted  llowers  ;   cup,  painted  figures  ; 

and  an  emb.  iscd  saucer,  £8  '6s. 
Two  cups,    painted   birds  on   whit,     grou'   1  ■ 

fluted,  painted  bird.      Square  ri  >rk      ;( 
Bowl,  blue,  green,  and  pink  bar  ',  gol''    Icco 

to  match,  £S  8s. 
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Openwork  basket,  painted  flowers  ;    7  in.    /i,  „s 
Ditto,  ditto.  8  in..  ^16  165.  ^^  ^ 

Cup   and    saucer,    rich    pattern,    birds-square   mark;     and    a 

coffee-cup  similar,  {i^i  15s. 
Small  vase  and  cover,  fan  pattern.     Four  marks.     /,  55 
Mug.  blue,  gold,  and  flowers.  £11  05.  6d 
Teapot,    richly   coloured   and   gilt,    with   blue   stripes.     Square 

mark,     (a./.)    ^u  os.  6d.  ^ 

Cream-j  .g.    painted    flowers  ;     and    a    mug,    blue    decoration 
15  lis.  Ofl. 

Tall  cylindrical  mug,  painted  landscape  and  flowers,  blue  and 

gold  border,  ^54  12s. 
Mug— bird  in  panel  and  bouquet  of  flowers   ^8  iS\   orf 
Set  of  three  vases,  green  ground,  painted  shells  by  Barker  (Flight 

and  Barr).  ^43  15.  --  v      b 

Plate,  green  border,  flowers  painted  by  BiUingsley   (F  B  &  B)  • 
and  a  plate,  taken  out  to  China  in  biscuit  state  by  Dr   Ivor 
Murray,  and  decorated  there  by  Po  Hang,  of  Canton      Im- 
pressed mark.     £5  5s. 
Tea  and  coffee  cup  and  saucer  painted  with  ruins,  /g  95 
Tea  and  coffee  cup  and  saucer,  green  and  gold.     From  the  Trap. 

Teapoy,  scale  blue,  white  panels,  painted  flowers  ;    with  ormolu 

base  and  silver  top,  £22  is. 
Dish,  scale  blue,  %vhite  panels,  painted  roses   £6  6s 
Shaped  stand,  painted  birds,  richly  gilt,  scale  blue.";^!.  35  6d 
Cup  and  saucer,  scale  blue,  painted  birds,  /19  8s  6d  ' 

Sucner,  cover,  and  stand,  long-tailed  birds.     Square  mark.  ^22,5 

Small  teapot,  Chinese  figures,  £f)  r^s 

Coffee-pot,  richly  gilt,  painted  flowers,  turquoise  border,  /..  ,5 

Coffee-pot,  painted  flowers,  fluted,  £6  16s  Id 

^TenfeT';' 6':'^^"^^    ^"'  '  '"''"^'^^P^'''  ^'-'=-  ^^^^'^  — 
Two  dishes  apple-green  ground,  reserves  painted  flowers  /80  17. 
Three  scent-flasks,  painted  with  flowers    £7  175  OJ  ^      ^ 

Two^bouquet-holders  and  two  small  plaques,  all  finely  painted. 
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Small  mug,  painted  flowers,  red  anchor;    and  two  cream-jugs, 

painted  flowers,  l^  15s.  bd. 
Four  cups  and  saucers,  painted  flowers,  red  anchor,  7  gns. 
Two  cups  and  saucer,  blue  border,  gill,  in  centre  a  vase  ;    gold 

anchor,  £6  i6s.  (>d. 
Dish — painted  birds  and  flowers;    gold  anchor,  £11  os.  6d. 
Bowl — cight-sid  d  ;    on  the  outsiile  a  continuous  painting — two 

soldiers  on   hoi-seback  fighting,   and   an  army  besieging   a 

town.     Mark  :    an  anchor  in  brown  on  a  raised  oval  car- 

tOi":h<  ;    7j  in.     ;^22  is. 
Toilet-box  and  cover  in  form  of  a  rose,  in  relief,  the  handle  formed 

of  ;•,  ualk  and  rosebud,  enamelled  in  lose-colour  after  nature  ; 

in  Duesbury's  work-book  called  "Koses,"  11  gns. 
Plate    with  raised   flower  groundwork   in  white — five   bunches 

of  flowers    painted—  mark  :    red  anchor ;    and    a  pair  of 

embossed  plates,  turquoise  green  and  gold,  £■]  17s.  (yd. 
Pail    of  statuettes — gardener   playing   a   lute,   and   companion, 

richly  coloured  and  gilt  ;    height  10 j  in.,  £-j  •ja. 
Pair  of  statuettes — haymakers,  richly  coloured,  peacock  feather 

decoration,  with   original  (copper)  rakes  and  forks  ;    height 

7\  in-,  i^'^- 
Pair  of  statuettes — Autumn,    man,     and    companion    with    a 
basket  of   fruit   and   flowers,   both   richly   decorated    with 
peacDck    feather    pattern;     candlesticks;     height    11    in.. 

Candlestick — sheep  and  lamb  under  a  tree,  with  foliage.     Mark  : 

red  anchor  ;   height  7  in.,  £5  5J. 
Pair  of  Jacobin  pigeons,  life  size  ;   painted  to  nature,  £i?>  i8s. 
Pair  of  candlesticks,  figures— Mars  and  V^enus,  £10  los. 
Pair  of   fine   statuettes,    with   bowers — man   playing   bagpipes, 

woman  playing  guitar  ;    8  in.,  ,£11  os.  6d. 
Vase — two  handles  and  stopper,  top  part  and  base  claret  colour, 

richly  gilt,  centre  part  white  with  raised  pattern,  treated 

with  green  and  gold  ;   gold  anchor  ;   6^  in.     From  the  WiUett 

Collection.     £^2  iis. 
Pair  of  small  melons,  snail  and  shell  on  top,  coloured ;  and  one 

larger  ditto,  £1^  14s. 
Tureen,  shape  of  a  cabbage,  on  a  leaf  dish,  £s  15s.  6d. 
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Jug  with  mask  spout,  painted  birds  and  fruit  ;   6}  in    /s  15s   6d 
Dish,   loaf-shaped,  green   borders,  decorated  with  (lowers    stalk 
handlo.  s  in.  ;    ^j,,,,  leaf-shaped,  green  bor.lers,  and  decor- 
ated wi      flow,  rs,  stalk  handle,  /^  15s.  (nl. 
Cup  ami  s.iue.  r,  rich  peacock  pattern';   gold  anchor,  /6  f„ 
Cabmet  cup,  d<,ublc  handled,  iid  and  stand,  pine-apple  emboss- 
ment, pamted  birds;    gold  anchor  mark,  £i-j  i,s   hj 
Statuette-Xeptunc   and    Dolpliin,   on   a   base   of  seaweed   and 

shells  ;    height  10  in.,  ;(;n  os.  hd. 
Statuette— a    fox   dressed    as    a    sportsman,    carrying   over    left 
shoulder  a  hare.     Mark  :    red  anchor  ;   height's  in     iy,  ,55 
Pair  of    statuettes-crying    boy  and  laughing    girl,    cmimclled 

in  colours  ;    height  7J  in.,  £50  8s. 
P.ur   of   (,;;u,e-i  of  boy   with    bagpipes   and    girl    with    guitar 

Pair  of  st,Uncttcs-Thc  Bird  Xesters,  each  standing  in  front  of 

a  bosc.ge  of  hawthorn  in  full  (lower  ;    height  1 1  in     Izq  H.? 
Pair  of  st.ttuettes-The  Haymakers,  each  standing  in  front  of  a 
boscage   (,f  hawthorn    in    full   flow-r.     Incised   in   the   clay 
under  the  female  (igure  ;     "  Nothing  get-nothing  have  "  • 
on  scroll  b.ises  coloured  and  gilt  ;    height  12  in     733  125 
Platt^^of  service  given  by  Queen  Charlotte  to  her  brother    the 
Duke  of  Mecklenberg-StrclKz,  and   mentioned  by  Walpole 
in  his  letter  to  Horace  Mann,  M.irch   14th,   1763.     Pained 
bird,  insects,  wreaths,  blue  panelled  border,  and  gold  ins.  as 
Mark  :    anchor.     £^(1  55. 
Hexagonal   vase   and   cover,    ]iaintcrl     in   colours   in   the   early 
Japanese  stylc-on  the  si.les  are  long-tailed  birds  (exotic) 
anu  flowering  pl.mts  alternately;    height  I2i  in     /17  i7s 
Pair  of  two-light  girandoles  ;    branches  and  leaves  are  made  of 
pure  tin  and   then  gilt  decorated   with  detache.l   porcelain 
flowers  ;    and  ,in  ormolu  base  for  cmrlel.ibra   £7  i-js    hd 
Pair  of   candlesticks-two  birds  and  nest  of  young  birds,  tree 

and  flowers  ;    7 J  in.,  £11  os.  (')rf. 
Small  vase,  painted  birds,  French  ormolu  mounts    /O  6s 
Walking-stick  handle.  Peg  Woffington  ;  and  a  figure  of  a  squirrel 
£Io  165.  ^ 

Pair  of  busts-Comedy  and  Tragedy,  incised  159  and  160.     Rare 

£ib  5s.  tyd. 
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Statuette — woman  Louis  XV'.  costume,  holding  flowers  in 

hand,  dog  at  ht-r  feet  ;    0  in.,  £'21. 
Pair  of  statuettes — girl  playing  guitar  and  boy  a  French  horn ; 

5  in.,  £g  igs     ■■  . 
Cupid  holding  a  nest  with  young  birds  ;    5  in.  ;    statuette— girl 

leaning  on  a  water-can.  tlowcrs  in  apron,  flowers  on  dress  ; 

7j  in..  £9  iQs-  i>il 
Pair  of  cows  lying  down  ;   one  marked  red  anchor,  £11  os.  hd. 
Statuettes — Cupid  and    Psyche  leaning  against   vases;     10   in., 

Pair  ot    hgures,   both    witli   open   baskets,    boscages    of    apple- 

bJossom.     Anchor  in  gold.     £50  Ss. 
Statuette  of  Diana  ;    loj  in.     Very  finely  decorated.     £2^  2s. 
Pair  of  statuettes — man  holding  a  basket  of  fruit,  woman  with 

apron  lull  of  Howcrs,  each  standing  in  front  of  a  boscage  of 

han-ihorn  in  full  flower.     On  scroll  bases,  coloured  and  gilt ; 

heu;ht  13  in.,  including  sconces.     £37  it>s. 
Pair    of    statuettes — Cupid    kneeling    with    a    bow,    companion 

pumtiiip  to  a  heart  ;    with  sconces,  (21. 
Cup-sha:  tu  vase  and  cover,  rams'  heads,  gold  decorated  fric/e 

bod)  s,.l  ron  ground,  festoons  of  fruit  with  medallion  head  ; 

squavi-  J  a;^e,  ^5  15s.  6d. 
Hexagonal  vase  and  cover  (similar  to  No.  238,  Sckreiber  Collec- 
tion, S.K.M.).     Painted  scroll  design,  Japanese  taste,  with 

gilding  ;    height  104  in.    £11  ns.  bd. 
Boar's-hcad  tureen,  life  size,  on  a  fine  shaped  dish,  decorated 

with  a  hunting-knife,  and  a  quiver  full  of  arrows  in  relief. 

Anchor  in  red  ;    21  in.  by  14  in.     {Chelsea  Catalogue  of  1756 

mentions  three  boar's-head  tureens.)     ;^I05. 


CHELSEA-DERBY  OR  DERBY-CHELSEA  PORCELAIN 

Dish,  bcnuliiul  design  festoons,  a  vase  in  centre,  rich  blue  and 

gold  b>iric.,  basket  shape.     V,o\(\  mark.     £j  17s.  6d. 
Cup   and   sa-jicr.    green    festoons,    oval   portra'       on   chocolate 

ground,  raised  pattern  at  foot  and  round  .  .-ntre  of  saucer, 

blue  and  gold.     Gold  mark.     £13  2s.  td. 
Pair  of  dwarfs,  with  large  hats,  £zii  -s. 
Pair  of  statuettes— Jupiter  and  Juno,  Nos.  114  and  119  ;    7  in., 

16  gns. 
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Statuettc-Falstaff.  finely  gilt  and  enamelled,  incised  N  271  ■ 
Hi  in.,  15  gns.  7». 

Pair  of  statuettes-boy  with  dog  ;  and  companion.  7  gns 
Group  (three  figures)-Jason  and  Medea  vowmg  before  the  altar 
of  Diana    enamelled  and  richly  finished  'with  go  Id    to 
37 ;  height  12  in.,  £42.  *       ' 

Statuette-Andromache^  ,,eeping   over   the   ashes   of    Hector  • 
height  loin..  £7  i^s.  6d.  sector, 

BOW    PORCELAIN 

Four  knife-handles,  white,  with  the  prunus  pattern  in  relief- 
and  one   with  flowers  in  blue;    three  cups-^ight-Sed 
pamted  flowers.  £2  2s.  -^«6"i  siaea, 

Small  dish  eight  escallops,  painted  flowers,  gold  lines,  embossed 
basket-work  pattern.    Mark:    anchor  and  dagger. Tn  red 
6  m.  by  7  m.    7  gns.  ^^  ' 

Statuette-a  boldly-modelled  man  playing  the  bagpipes    in  the 
white  glazed  state  ;   9  in.,  6  gns  ''KP'Pcs,  in  the 

Dish,  gold  border,  decorated  with  bouquets  of  flowers.     Mark  • 
anchor  and  dagger,  in  red  ;    8  in.     £8  i3s  6d  ' 

Two  circular  fluted  dishes,  painted  prunus.  £5  155.  6rf. 

Statuette-boy  standing  under  a  tree,  with  leaves  and  flowers 
carrymg  a  basKet  of  fruit  on  left  arm.  coloured.     S 
anchor  and  dagger,  in  red  ;  height  7  in.    £g  jgs  td 

^^'TTJ^  ^  ""'^  '"ft^  "  ''°°'^'  «'"^^^  ^h't«  surrounded  by 
flo':r?3%:s.''"'^  ^"^'"^  °™°^"'  «-^^^^^  ^y  P-elain' 

Pair  of  g/oups-male  and  female  figures  in  Eastern  costumes  • 
ma_^rked  I  in  blue  (modelled  by  Thos.  Frye).     Dated  Tyer. 
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Bacchus  mug  ;  and  pair  small  chintz  pattern  vases.  £6  6s. 
Cup  and  saucer,  canary-yellow  ground,  blue  and  gold  border, 
pearl  aots  ;   views  by  Boremaa  ;  puce  mark,  ifg  ig^ 
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Two  plates,  apple-grcen  borders  with  flowers,  a  round  landscape 

in  centre  ;    red  mark,  26  gns. 
Cabinet  cup,  salmon  ground,  gilt  oval  ;    centre  a  military  en- 
campment,   figures,    delicately  painted    by  Z.    Boreman  ; 
puce  mark,  17  gns. 
Sucricr,  cover,  and  stand,  white  ground,  blue  and  gold  border, 
with  landscape  at  bottom  ot  sucrier.    From  thi  Stantforth 
Collection.     A  written  label  states  :    "  Part  of  a  tea-service 
given  to  my  father,  as  a  wedding  present,  on  his  marriage, 
171)1."     F'uce  mark.     £8  i8s.  6d 
Two  plates,  gold  and  white  borders,  group  of  flowers  in  centre; 

red  mark,  £b  6s. 
Plate,  richly  gilt  border,  a  boy  in  centre  on  white  ground,  painted 
in  sepia,  hands  and  face  in  natural  colours  ;  red  mark,  6  gns. 
Plate,  border  of  roses  on  a  gilt  band,  apple-green  ground  in 
centre,   round   medallion  of   roses  ;    an  early  example   of 
Billingsley  ;    puce  mark,  18  gns. 
Pair  of  plates.  Oriental  pattern  ;   octagon  ;   puce  mark.  6  gns 
Flower-vase,   blue    ground,    bold   raised   and   coloured   flowers 
.urious    shape.     Thumb    mark :     crown    and    D    (Bloor)  ' 
height  6  in.     5  gns. 
Spill  vase,   with  a  full-length   portrait  of  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  (painted  by  J.  Hasleni),  taken  from  a  print  pub- 
lished in    1835  ;    blue  ground,    richly  gilt  vine-leaves  and 
grapes.     Mark  :    "  Bloor   Derby  "  ;   height  5  in.     8J  gns 
Bell-shaped  mug— painted  flowers.     Early  mark  in  blue  :   No    i 

crown,  and  D  ;  height  4  in.     £5. 
Dejeuner  tray,  painted  festoons  and  flowers  in  blue-green    gold 
"  dontil  ■'  border— early  mark  :    No.  3,    crown,  and  D    in 
blue,  and    N  scratched  in  clay ;    and   an  octagonal  plate 
with  Oriental  decoration,  £6  6s. 
Pair  of  plates,  painted  with  large  flowers  by  William  Peeg   the 

Quaker.     Red  mark.     ;^37  ii,s. 
A  similar  pair,  £36  15s. 
A  similar  pair,  £52  los. 
A  similar  pair,  £48  6s. 
A  similar  pair,  £^2  10s. 

A  pair,  painted  with  fruit ;  also  by  Pegg,  ^53  us. 
Square  tray  ;    two  inkstands  ;    taper  stand  ;    wafer-box  ;    ami 
spUl  vase  ;   painted  in  birds  and  insects.     "  Bloor,  Derby  " 
in  circle  in  red.     £i^  li^s.  td.  ' 
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Sauce-boat  and  stand,  boat-shape,  orange  and  white  ground  • 
painted  flowers  (named),  by  '  Quaker  "  Pegg.  Blue  mark. 
lb  6s. 

Drinking-mug,  printed  with  Chinese  figures  in  blue  under  gbze 

The  mark  is  under  the  handle.     It  is  possibly  a  trial  piece 

or  experiment  in  printing-probably  by  Holdship,  who  was 

at  Derby  in  1764.     Mark     a  sun.  an  anchor,  and  the  word 

'  Derby."  £15  154. 

Dessert-dish,  heart  shaped,  blue  and  gold  border,  in  centre  a  group 
..I  flowers  by  Billingsley.     Mark  in  pure  :    No   4       /iiiii 
Circular  box.  on  the  top  two  hands  (executioner's)  holding  the 
head  of  Jeremiah  Brandrcth  by  ti.e  hair,  after  his  being 
beheaded  ;    painted  by  Dan  Lucas.     Kound  the  lid  of  box 
runs  the  fallowing  inscription;    "Jeremiah  Brandreth  who 
was  execute.!  at  Derby.  Nov  7th  18,7  for  High  Treason." 
The  bottom  of  box  has  a  group  of  apples,  plums,  grapes, 
etc..  daintily  painte.i  by  Thomas  Steele  ;  3  in.  diameter.  A  5s 
Cup,  can,  and  saucer,  white  and  goki,  fine  gilding-puce  mark  • 
and   cup  and  saucer,    rose  du    Barry  and   white  groum'' 
painted  flowers— red  mark,  £5  15s.  bd. 
Bacchus  drinking-mug,    richly  coloured,   with   blue    and  eold 

border.     Early  mark.     £H  8s. 
Oval  bell-shaped  vase.  wl,.te  ground,  painted  H,)wc-,    by  Billings- 
ley.     Mark:    19  (rare;  ;   height  6  in.     ^iiiis- 
Flower-vase,  with  gold  border  and  lines,  and  two  oval  landscapes 

in  .sepia.     Puce  mark.     £5  55. 
Custard-cup  cover  and  handle,  painted  festoons  of  flowers   gold 
••dontil"  edge-mark:  No.  i.  with  a.ld.l.on  of  a  scripi  N  in 
blue  ;    and  cup  and  saucer,  spiral  bands  in  clay,  painted 
flowers,  blue  and  gold  border.  £j  ys. 
Cabinet  cup,  twisted  handles,  co;cr  with  gold  ring  handlo  and 
saucer  stand,   white  and  gold  decoration;     two  vie  vs  by 
fiHs'tf   ^°''^'^^'*'  ^"''   "^^'  *^^t'o^^^-     •'^I'-irk  in  blue 
Round-cornered  square-shaped  dish,  rich  blue  an<l  rold  border 
white  ground,   with   circular  landscape  and   «uld   bolder  ' 
view  near  Eyam,     Mark  in  blue.     £g  u>s  6rf 
Fine  mug  with  smaU  handles,  pink  ground  ;    two  panels  painted 

shipping,  by  Boreman.     Blue  mark,     {w  5s  6d 
Three  cabinet  cups  and  two  saucers ;    landsci^pe  and  flo  -rs 
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Sucricr,  painted  Icsfoons,  green,  and  '  ircular  wreaths  of  flower*, 
lower  part  pattern  in  relief  blue  and  gold.     Mark  :    No.  i. 

Mug.  rich  rose  du  Barry  ground,  a  double  view  on  front.     The 
view  to  the  right  in  taken  from  the  old  Darley  Grove  locking 
towards  All  Saints'  Churrli,   Derby:  the  view  to  left  is  of 
St.  Mary's  Bridge  and  the  old  Silk  Mill  erected  bj  J.  Lonu^c, 
painted  by  Lucps.     On  the  reverse  is  a  pa;  d  of  fruit  painted 
by  T.  Steele,  sen.  ;   between  the  panels,  on  :i  bnf!  oval,  the 
letters     "  W.    B.      This    mug    was    made    ai    the     Derby 
works,  and  presented  to  Wm.  Billingsley,  A-ith  a   purse  ot 
money,    by    his    fellow-workmen   at  Derby,  when  he   wan 
in    Wales  starting  the    Nant^arw    Factory,   about    1811." 
£52  ins 
Set  of  th. ;    vases  de-igncd  by  Spengler.     Centre  vase  the  handles 
in  form  of  gilt  snakes  ;  the  body  is  groundrd  in  a  light  blue 
with  gold  iines  of  stars  alternately  with  pearls  ;    on  eithe^ 
side  is  a  landscape  with  ruins  or  a  seascape.     The  side  vases 
are  ewc.-shape  with  handled,  similarly  treated  ;    15  in.  and 
1 1  in.    ll^i  5J. 
Dejeuner  set — ova)  tray,  with  two  han<l]cs  ;  can  iry  border,  with 
orange  and  gold  scroU-work  ;    on  the  flat  edge  01  dish  a 
border  of  spray  leaves  in  gold  ;   centre,  ground  white,  with 
two  large  bouquets  of  flowers  and  five  sini^le  flowers.     Tea- 
pot, sucrier,  cream-ji.ig,  and  two  cups  and  sauters  to  match. 
A  small  figure  1  under  the  dish,  etc.,  denotes  the  gilding  and 
border  are  by  Thomas  Soar.     Red  mark  :    No.   s  :     19  in. 
by  13J  in.     £29  8s. 
The  "  f'utchinson"  vase.     This,  the  oiiginal  vase,  is  interesting 
tom  the  fact  that  it  was  presented  to  General  Sir  John 
He!y-Hutchinson,  on  his  visit  to  the  China  Works,  by  the 
proprietors.     This   particular  shajic    was   then   named    the 
"  Hutchinson  "  vase,  and  always  so  tailed  afterwards.     In 
1802  the  General  visiter!  Derby  to  reieivc  the  freedom  of 
the  ancient  borough,  which  was  then  conferred   upon  him. 
The  vase  stands  •  2  in.  high.     On  one  side  are  the  Hutihinson 
arms,  very  carefully  emblazoned  ;    on  the  rcve.se  are  the 
Derby  borough  arms,  a  "  Buck  in  a  Park,"  also  carefully 
painted.     The  body  of  the  vase  is  painted  black,  covered  by 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  in  gold,  emblematical  of  the  Egyptian 
campaign  under  Sir  Jo'-n  Hutchinson,  which  had  just  been 
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successfully  concluded.     Mark  :   No.  5  (red),  crown.  cro«.ed 
swords,  and  D.     (Duesbury  and  Keane  period.)     /84. 

which  held  .t,  sittings  at  ,,  now  defunct  public-house,  called 
^     ^Ad"ural   Rodney  [it  was  situated  on  the  pronises 
now  held  by  Cox,  Clarke  &  Co..  wine  merchants,  the  roal 
to  whose  premises  is  still  called  the  'Rodney  Yard  '1 
who  caused  this  jug  to  be  made  and  dated  April  .2th,  ,78^ 
n  gold],  m  remembrance  of  the  victory,  a  purpose  which 
It  serves  admirably  well.     This  historical  piece  of  Derby 
china   has    the  spout   characteristically   and   conveniently 
formed  of  the  Admiral's  face,  surmounted  by  a  cocked  hat 
The  floral  decorations  are  palpably  the  work  of  Edward 
Withers.' -Po«.ry    and    Porcelain    of    Derbyshire.     fLord 
Ro,lney  defeated  the  French  in  ^he  West  Indies,  and  took 
five  ships,  and  sent  the  French  admiral,  Count  la  Grassc    i 
prisoner  to  England.]     Height  9 J  in.,  an.   holds  two  quar'ts. 

"  **tn"T  "  ^"f;  ""^"""  ''"'•  P^'"'*^^  ^y  '^''^hcrs  ;  blue  and  gold 
border.     Puce  mark.     £(',■^.  *" 

Dejeuner  set  pale  pink  ground  with  rich  gold  borders.  Oval- 
shaped  tray  (.3  in.  by  ,0  in),  with  view  m  Dovedale  ■ 
teapot-views  ,n  Dovedale  and  on  the  Trent ;  sucrier- 
view  on  the  Trent ;  cream-jug-view  on  the  Trent  cui> 
and  saucer-views  near  BeliK-r  and  Anchor  Church  ;  painted 
byBorcmxn.     Mark  :   No  4,  in  blue.    ^5085         '  ^^    "'*"" 

Cabinet  cup.  cover,  and  saucer -canary-yellow  ground,  richly 
ornamented  in  sepia  and  gold.  Oval  sea  view-"  Before 
U:e  wind^  Imht  breeze-:  painted  by  Z.  Boroman.  Blue 
mark.     From  the  Reynolds  Collection.     £37  105 

I'a.r  of  cabinet  cups  and  saucers,  richly  gilt  "and  etched,  with  a 
wreath  of  lavender-coloured  bis.  uit  flowers  ,n  relief  round 
both  cup  and  saucer,  bottom  of  cup  gilt  ,  of  the  finest  work- 
manship     Red  mark.     i7Kns. 

'up  and  saucer  gold  strijjcs  and  flouers    10  gns 

cup  and  saucer    with  roses  by  BilUngsley  on  black  ground  in 
panels,  richly  gilt  sUrs  and  dots.     r>uce  mark  and  Nos. 
and  7      £()  if)s.  (yd. 

Pair  of  small  cups  and  covers,  blue  and  white  stripes,  ,e^v•elled 
i  uce  mark      ij  gns. 

Mug  and  cover,  white  body,  with  blue  rococo  handles,    group 
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of    flowers    by   Billingsley    on  both    sidos.      Blue     mark. 

Fox-head  cup  and  two  small  vases,  blue  and  gold.  7  gns. 

Pair  of  plates,  blue  and  gold  lines,  border  flowers  by  Billingsley  ; 

mentioned  by  Haslcm,  page  t>6.     Puce  mark      {28  7s. 
Bacchus  mug,   green-scale  handle;    and    nnij,'.    female   he  id — 

Bacchante,  wreath  of  vine-leaves  and  grapes,  £11  us.  ud. 
Cream-jug  in  white  — underneath  is  a  large  D  scratched  in  the 

paste,   prob.ibly  one  of   Duesbury's   trial  efforts,   and   the 

earliest  mark  known  ;    and  a  miniature  teapot  encrusted 

with  flowers,  coloured,  with  Dresden  mirk,  £8  i8s   6rf. 
Mug  and  stand,  white  ground,  painted  landscape  and  figures  of 

Dovcdalc,  pearl  border  ;    by  Brewer.  19  gns. 
Pair  of   jardinieres,   fine  quality,   painted   apple-green  ground, 

richly  gilt,   with   panel  of  coloured   flowers  ;    the  lids  arc 

encrusted  with  raised  and  coloured  flowers.     Mark  :    crown 

and  D.     £2^  4s. 
A  very  fine  jug,  rich  blue  and  gold  borders,  jewelled  neck,  beaded, 

painted  garlands  of  flowers  ;   the  bowl  painted  two  bompicts 

of  flowers,  and  the  letter  H  painted  in  roses  ;    oi  in.     I'uce 

mark.     £71  8s. 
Dejeuner  set,  mauve  ground,  oval-shaped  tray,  teapot,  suciicr, 

cream-jug.  and  two  mugs  and  saucers  ;  rich  gold  borders,  and 

painted  landscapes,  by  Borenuin.     Blu.    mark.     £40  4s 
Sucrier  and  cover,  yellow  ground,  circular  landscaj>e,  jewelled. 

Puce  mark.     £30  9s. 
Mug.   with  square   panel  of  fruit,   canaries,   and   butterfly,   by 

Complin  ;   and  saucer.  £16  los. 
Pair  of  twisted-handled  cabinet  cups  and   kep  well  saucer:,  small 

cornflower  pattern,  subjects  in  brown  moi,ochrome — "The 

Shepherdess  of  the  Alps"  and  "  Cualterus  and  Gnselda." 

Painted  by  Bamford      £13  2s.  (xi. 
Cup  and  saucer,  rose  ground,  with  landscape  .    and  two  other 

cups  and  saucers,  £8  8s. 
Fine  mug.  painted  view  of  Kedleston  H.iU  by  Prince,  gilt  initials 

MC  ,     fonmily    lielonged    to    Miss    Bloor      Marked    Bloor. 

£;i5  45.  6d. 
Mug,  painted  flowers  by  Billingsley      Rare  mark.     £6  i6s.  dd. 
Plate.  Ixiider  has  five  panels  of  landsc.i])cs  and  fivi>  of  flowers, 

group  of  flowers  in  centre  ;   landscapes  by  WiUuai  Cordon. 

flowcts  by  J.  Keys      Hed  mark,     fj  7s. 
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Pair  of  plates,  blue  ground  and  gold  border,  .small  panels  of 
flowers,  three  larger  bunches  of  flowers  on  centre  of  plate 
by  BiWmgslcy.     Blue  mark  :    No.  2  and  the  figure  7  (which 
was    Billmgslcy's    workroom    number    whilst    working    at 
Derby,  1774  to  1796).     £^i  los.  *" 

Pair  of  plates,  blue  ground  and  gold  borders,  with  circular  land- 
scapes, carefully  painted  by  Robertson-"  View  on  Marrow 
Common,  Surrey."  "  Bury  Street,  Edmonton."  Red  mark. 
£25  45. 

One  plate,  matching  above  lot.  ;{io  los 

Plate,  from  the  "  Barry  Barry  "  dessert-service  (sold  at  Notting- 
ham m  1894,  when  it  realised  the  high  price  of  £.g6  us) 
area  1800  to  1809  :    border,  a  wreath  .,f  roses  (after  Bill.ngs. 
ley),  blue  band,   richly  gilt  ,    inside  this,  on   a  white  band 
a  wreath  of  oak-leaves  and  acorns,  m  centre  the  Barry  arms' 
Marked  m  gold.     £331^5.  /•»«"■». 

A  similar  plate.  £34  13s, 
Plate,  apple.green  and  gold  border;  square  view  (gold  border)- 

Folkestone.  Kent."     Blue  mark.     £11  11s 
Two   small   plates    gn-en   en.Lossed    basket   border,    groups   of 
flowers  by  Bilhngsley.     Red  mark.     ,^885  ^       ^        ' 

Two  boat-shaped  dishes,  gold  and  coloured  border  ;    views  in 

Italy  by  Boreman.     Blue  mark.     £5  5s 
Pair  of  flower-vases,  with  two  oval  panels-views  in  Dovedale 

pmk   w.th  oval  ornament  m  gold  and   blue.     Blue  mark. 

Cup  and  saucer,  yellow  ground,  pearl  and  gold  border  ;    views- 
Mill  Dale  and  on  the  Trent,  £63 
Pa.r  of  bottle-shaped  vases,  painted  by  Rouse.     From  the  HasUm 

Lol  eclion.     £■;  i-js.  6d. 

Mug   square  landscape  whh  a  pointer  dog.  by  (uthbert  Lawton 
(one^of  the  rare.t  of  Derby  pamters).      Puce  mark  ;    4J  i," 

Jug,  w.,h  a      r,„,k  ,„  ^,^^  p^^^^.,  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

done  by  hand  m  bh,c  underglaze,  not  transfer,     Th L  j^e 
was  bought  at  a  sale  at  Belvo.r,   by  one  of  the  duca    ser 
vants,  about   ,898      The  jug  was  no  doubt  brought  from 

Punch  hi  T   ''"'''''  '"  ^"^>-  ■'°^'  ^f^"^'  P-^'nted.    £,  ,5,/6rf 
Punch.bo« I,  Japan  p,.t,c.n  m.sule  .,nd  out      Red  mark  ;    .'i  in 
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Plat*  with  landscajies  in  panels  and  one  vuth  flowers;  and  .i 
plat«.  Duesbury's  early  Japan,  much  superior  to  Bloor's 
Japan,  l-j  175.  ti. 


COLOURED    DERBY    FIGURES 

Statuette—"  Billy  Waters,"  the  black  fiddler,  with  a  wooden 

leg,  a  character  well  known  in  London  in  the  early  part  of 

last  century.     Coloured,   mark  in  red  ;    modelled  by  Sam 

Keys.  1S26  ;    height  4  in.    /  7  7s. 

Statuettes — "  African  Sal,"  black  woman  dancing,  height  4  in.  ; 

and  companion,  ;^i4  1%.  (yd. 

r.iir  of  statuettes — boy  and  girl  with  flowers,  richly  decorated. 

Mark  :    No.  13,  "  Bloor,  Derby,"  in  circle,  i  rown  in  centre  ; 

height  7  in.    Ij  IS. 

Pair  of  statuettes — man  as  sportsman,  woman  nursing  a  baby. 

Thumb  mark  :    No.  7,  crown,  and  D  ;    height  6  in.  13  gns. 

Statuette— "  Falstafl."  richly  decorated;    No.    291  incised,  red 

mark,  No.  5  ;   height  9  in.,  ;^ii  is.  ud. 
Collection  of  early  toy  figi..res— peacock,  deer,  swan,  cats,  dogs. 

fox,  sheep,  etc.     Nine  pieces.     11  gns. 
Statuette  of  Neptune,  with  a  trident  and  dolphin,  on  square  ba^c. 

Mark  incised  ;    height  7  in.     7  gns. 
Statuette  of  Music.     Mark  :    No.  110  ;    height  0  m.    £6  lOs.  hd. 
Pair  of  small  figures— Cupi<ls  as  sportsmen.  7  gns. 
Pair  of  similar  figures— Cupids  as  bird-catcher  and  musician,  7  gns. 
Pair  of  statuettes— musicians,  flute  and  tabor.     Mark  :    No.  11  ; 

height  6J  in.     7  gns. 
Pair  of  statuettes— guitiir  and  flute  players,  £iO  5s.  ud. 
Pair  of  statuettes —music  figures  ;    height  4J  in.,  5  gns. 
Pair  of  statuettes— man   carrying   a   basket  of   flowers   behind 
him  ;   companion,  "  Nanny  Knappcr  "  (a  well-known  Derby 
character  of  the  period),  with  her  apron  full  ot  flowers.     N... 
361,  in.  ised  ;    height  ii  in.    £56  i4> 
Pair  of  st.itu(ttes— gardeners.     Mark       No     i,   crown,   and   D, 

in  red.     £5  155.  6rf. 
Statuette— gir!  with  basket  of  fruit      Dresden  mark  and  No.  20 

incised.     5  Rns. 
Statuette — "  Autumn.  '  on  a  pedestal,  £6  Oi. 
Pair  of  statuettes— man  seated,  hat  on  knee  ;    woman  seated 
flowers  in  lap      No.  jo,  N  ;    5  m.     £ii  lu. 
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Pair  of  groups— Welsh  tailor  and  wife.  {23  2s. 

Groufv-boy  playing  clarionet,  seated  ,    girl  cUpping  her  hands. 

No.    139.       ^22    15. 

Pair  of  grotesque  dwarfs.     Bloor.     £fi  Ss. 

Small  fox,  two  birds,  and  basket  of  flowers,  /[^  jj. 

(Jrcyhound  on  square  base,  £g  qs. 

Two  Swiss  milkmaids,  7J  in.,  with  yokes  and  milk-pails.  £13  13s. 

DERBY    BISCUIT    PORCELAIN 

Piir  of  gio-ps— Cupids  bird-nesting,  etc.,  13  gns. 
VnuT  sua-  nes— Seasons  ;    height  6  in.,  15  gns. 
Figuie-n  .n  with  dog  ;  and  |)airof  figures— gardeners.  ^5  1,5  6rf 
P.iir  of  Cupid  figures  ;    and  ,viir  of  figures  on  openwork  basis 
£f>  1 6s.  6d. 

Peacock  on  a  bra,.:a.  witli  raised  flowers ;   and  a  vase,  circular. 

full  of  raised  flowers,  6  gns. 
Pair  of  vases,  with  raised  flowers,  beautifully  modelled  ■   height 

7  in.,  £b  i6s.  bd. 

Group  of  four  Cupids  standing  round  a  tree— sports  music  • 
No.  251,  {14  3i.  6d. 

Group—poetry  and  music,  female  and  two  Cupids;  Nj.  217, 
crown,  daggers,  and  D  incised  ;    3rd  size,  9  In,  ;^2 

Pair  of  ormolu  candlestirks,  with  china  flowers  and  Derby  biscuit 
figures  of  a  boy  with  milk-pail  and  a  girl  with  a  basket  of 
flowers,  /;u  u.  ed. 

Group— Palcinan  anci  I^vinia  ;   No.  366.  marked  ;  height  1 1  in 
£ib  15s. 

Pair  of  sutuettes:  girl  with  dead  bird-No.  363  ;  and  gentleman 
with  a  spade.     Spcnglcr's  modelling.     £22  is. 

Group— two  Cupids  with  '/rindstone  and  ariov  s  ;  9  ,n     /<,  19s  od 

Three  statuettes-girl  with  a  net,  a  gardener,  and  dan-er" 
representing  Water,  Earth,  and  Air;   Nos.  3  and  3,  £36155. 

Pair    of   st.atuettes -sportsman    and    companion,    mounted    in 
ormolu  as  candlesticks  ;    No.    125,  incised  .    height   s  in 
£9  I95.  bd.  o       J        . 

Three  groups— two  Cupids,  each  on  pedestals,  representing  Archi- 
tecture, Literature,  and  Painting  ;    height  7  in.,  13  gns. 

Group—three  female  figures  grouped  round  a  pedestal,  on  which 
IS  a   vase,   with  festoons  of  delicate  raised   flowers,    the 
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figures  rcprMent  Art.  Literature,  and  Astrology.  Modelled 
by  Spengler  ;  height  14  in.  Mark  :  No  5  (jucised).  and  a 
triangle  scratched  in  clay.     £4^ 

Ciroup.  in  bLsruit.  of  two  stags.  Modelled  by  J  Wliittaker  ; 
height  6  in.    £5  15s   (yd. 

Croup  of  three  figures— a  girl  siuRing,  standing  ;  a  shepherd, 
seated,  in  Russian  dress,  fur-dressed  top-boots,  playing  a 
guitar  ;  a  young  man,  seated,  playing  the  lute.  The  figures 
are  made  in  two  pieces,  which  fit  together  on  a  Chelsea 
biscuit  stand  (oval ;  11  in.  by  S  in  ;.  with  festoons  o(  r.iised 
flowers  running  round,  four  fluted  plinths;  height  Hj  in. 
Mark  :  NV  5  (incised)  under  youth,  crown,  daggers,  and  D 
and  a  stai  ;  scratched  in  paste.  No.  305.  £55  i  ^s.  ["  ihts 
group  is  the  largest  I  have  met  with.  The  biscuit  is  of  the 
early  and  fine  quality  .  the  modelling  and  sharpness  denote  the 
best  period,  itoth  the  old  man  and  the  girl,  and  the  youth 
playing  the  flute,  were  sometmes  issued  separately.  They 
were  called  'Russian  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess.'  and  were 
modelled  by  Spengler."  *] 

Group — three  virgins  distressing  Cupid,  in  biscuit  (after  Angelica 
KauHman).  Cupid  is  tied  to  a  tree  ;  one  virgin  is  [H-lting 
Cupid  with  most  daintily  modelled  flowers,  another  is 
breaking  Cupid's  bow  across  her  knee,  whilst  the  third  is 
busy  plucking  feathers  from  Cupid's  wings.  Mark  :  No  5 
(incised),  crown,  daggers,  and  D,  and  No.  233  scratched  in 
the  clay.     Modelled  by  Spengler  ;    height  15  in.   £^i  los. 

Group— two  virgins  awaking  Cupid  (after  Angelica  Kauffinan). 
Mark:  No.  5  (incised).  No.  105  (scratched).  Mo.telled  by 
Spongier;   height  13J  in.    £22  15. 

Group —two  viigins  adorning  a  bust  ,.f  Pan  (after  Angelica 
Kauffinan).  The  virgins  are  busy  decorating  F.-in  with 
garlands  of  Howers  Mark:  No.  5  (incised)  NO  i.,o 
(scratched).  Modelled  by  Sjiengler  ,  IkikIu  i  <J  mi. 
£18  iSs. 

Nos.  ly 
groups. 

Statuettes:  shepherdess  (in  biscuit),  leaning  over  a  gate  niid 
feeding  a  pet  lamb — modelled  by  Spengler.  height  11  in  ; 
and  companion  shepherd,  mooelled  in  Dorset  ciay,  £^^  14.S. 


196.  and  233  rank  amongst  the  pnesi  of  the  Derhy 


*  Note  from   Mr.   Bemrose's  private  talalogup. 
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Statuette  of  a  boy,  ,n  b.scuit.  with  right  hand  extended  and 

shoulder  and    round  the  loms     [these  Cup.d.s    wore   nJL 

,80      rr"'  '  "■"'^"'"'  clockmaker.  who  flnur.shcd  a£  .^ 
1780^    Thry  were  generally  nvtde  in  b.sfuit    and  arc  most 

allow  of  thcr  be.ng  fa-stem-d  to  a  chxkl-hci^^ht  7  in   •   ami 

Statuette-Lady    Flora    Hastings,    maid    of    honour,     weari,-., 
a   lace  mantle  ornamented  with   raised   flowvrs,  lace  dress 
w.h    both  hands  folded   on  breast;    on  circu.ar  pedest^  : 
D     '.".o"'     ■'''"'^-  '"^'^'^•'      -«-"■   crossed  swords,  and 

Statuette-'  The  Dying  Drunkard,"  modelled  by  Douglas  Fox.  of 
Derby.     Cocker  scratched  in  the  clay.     ^9  ,9s   V. 


Joshua 
Corden) 


by 


in. 


DERBY  AND  OTHER  PLAQUES 

Portrait- Major    Andre     (from     the     pi.t.irc    by    Sir 
Heynolds),     by    Wm.    Cnnlcn    (pur.hased    from 
3  in,  by  (,  m..  £16  55.  dd. 
(Iroup  of  dahlias,  by  Steele,  /ij  i.v    6rf 
Pair  of  pbqucs-flowers  by  Bancroft.     I  r ame.l     9  ,n 
£6  lbs.  6d.  ^ 

and  a  f-.imed  flower  plaque    7  gns  ' 

"""Ird  Tse^::!'^  «o;vers-Br.s,ol  :    We.lgwood  jasper  plaque. 

and  a  bevres  brush  plaque,  £0  i(,s  6d  '       t      i     - 

I-ramed  ovai  pl..q„e-  a  b,.sket  of  flo.urs  ;  by  Shufflebottom.  same 

<late  .    It  m.  by  .,  m  ,  9  gns 

'""samr /?"'"'  "'"'  '""'^"''^  "^  «""^'^'     '•^-  Shulfleboteom 
same  Hate,  i j  gns. 

A  porcelain  box    ,  m.  by  .J  m  ,  on  l.d  a  white  panel  e.xqui.itely 

Marr'n  'e  f  ^  I"'^'  '"''''  ^■"'''^'>'  ^^  -^'^-"•^  P-- 
Derb>).  wilc  of  the  second   Willuuu  Due.Lury  (a^.erwards 
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tii.iriitvl  Miili.iel  Kean).     Modelled  by  S|>englcr  about  I7yi. 

In  fine  biscuit,  in  profile,  oval  ;    height  ti^  in      i(j 
Medallion  of  Duke  nf  Portland,  in  profile    nval  biscuit  ;    heik,'ht 

5  in.     Modelled  by  Spengler.     ^j 
Smelling-bottle,   vesica   shape,   flowers   both   sides,    painted    by 

Billingsley  .    height  3J  in.    £q  iqs.  bd. 


LONGTON    HALL    PORCELAIN 

Pair  of  vases,  iK-culiar  shape,  with  panels  of  birds,  round  the  top 

detached  flowers;    height  5  in..  ^(7  17.5.  hd 
Vase  with  two  mask  handles,  decorated  in  carmine  and  green, 

with  bouquet  of  flowers  in  relief  an'l  colours  ;    height  Oj  in  , 

Set  of  three  vases,  blue  ground,  wliitc  panels,  ,.  -nted  flowers, 

£0  19s.  OJ. 
V.ise.  blue  groumi  marbled  ;    two  large  panels  and  smaller  ones, 

painted  flowers;    hiif,'ht   7J  in  .  £14  i^s. 
Three  sug.ir-basins.  overlapping  leaves,  coloured  on  edges  with 

bright  green  and   yellow,  and  blue  {)ainted  flowers  inside, 

£4  i()s   bJ. 
A  cauhflower  and   dish     the   latter   formed   by   five  cos   lettuce 

leaves,  green  edges,  stalk  handle,  £5  5s. 
Pair  of  plates,  borders  formed   by  six  large  leaves  with  edges 

painted  green ;    one    has    a  landscape,   the    other  flowers, 

£8  iHs.  Orf. 
Cup  and  two  saucers    leaf  p.ittern,  edges  painted  green,  flowers 

inside,  £2  los. 
(iroup  of  two  children  and  a  goat,  coloured.  £z4  J5. 
Group  of  two    boys  and   a  goat,   raised   flowers  and    drapery 

enamelled  in  blue  ;   height  5]^  in.,  £14  35.  6d. 
Statuette  of  a  girl,  seated,  witli  a  basket  of  grapes  on  her  knee, 

coloured  ;    height  5  in  .  £^H  7s. 
Pair  of  statuettes— Autumn,  a  woman  seated  on  a  tree-stump 

and  companion  ;   height  5  in.,  £30  15s. 
Statuette — figure  ol  Winter,  a  man  warming  his  hands  over  a 

wood  fire,  brown  clork.  green  collar  and  cufis  ;   height  5  in., 

£li    125. 

Statuette — Neptune  riding  a  dolphin,  with  flowing  mantle  coloured 
pjak  ;   height  8  in.,  £14  34.  (jj. 


MICROCOrV   RfSOlUTION   TiST   CHART 

(ANSI  and  ISO  TEST  CHART  No.  2) 
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Pair  of  statuettes— man  with  dog  on  his  shoulder,  woman  with 
a  dog  climbing  up  right  side  ;  height  8  in..  £18  18s. 

Figure  candlestick— Venus  and  Cupid  on  scroll  base  supporting 
a  candle  socket.    A  choice  and  desirable  example.   £10  los. 

Sugar-sifter,  pineapple  embossing  ;  body  of  Longton  blue  with 
panels  of  flowers  and  inscription,  sugar,  marked  in  gold, 

Teapot,  two  bowls,  and  six  cups  and  saucers,  decorated  flowers, 

£7  7s. 
Two  beakers,  circular  landscapes  in  carmine,  blue  band,  ;£i8  i8s. 
Beaker,  low  relief  leaves  edged  with  green,  pink  ground  ;    and  a 

cup  and  saucer  with  blue  rims  and  flowers,  £11  os.  6d. 
Round-cornered  dish  formed  by  four  leaves,  edges  of  bright  green, 

pink  veins,  £^  5s. 
Pair  of  double-handled  sauce-boats,   leaf  design,   pale    green. 

painted  inside  flowers,  ;^ii  os.  6d. 
Pair  of   cylindrical  vases,   with   two  irregular  shaped   panels, 
painted  birds,  blue  ground,  large  scale  pattern  ;  height  7  in.i 
£47  5S. 
Pair  of  plates,  puce  borders,  painted  fruit  and  insects,  £0  6s. 
Pair  of  melons  in  natural  colours,  with  raised  veins ;    4^^  in., 

£9  9s. 
Teapot,  panels  of  figures  and  flowers,  £j  175.  6d. 
Teapot  and  lid,  six  panels  of  flowers,  inside  embossed,  frame- 
work  round   neck  and   lid,   flowers  and  red   trellis-work, 
£5  5S- 

Three  essence-pots  with  lids,  blue  ground,  two  white  reserves 

one  with  birds,  the  other  with  insects,  richly  gilt :    lids 
have  raised  flowers  and  leaves,  and  painted  insects  ;   2J  in.. 
£25  4s- 
Jug,  yellow  ground,  painted  flowers  on  white  panels  ;    8  in., 
8  gns. 

Mug,   embossed   with   fine   cobalt   blue   ground   lay.     Marked. 

£14.  3s.  bd. 
Mug,  similar  decoration  and  made  in  1754  ;    painted  flowers, 

£7  17s-  (>d. 
Two  mugs,  blue  decoration,  dated  1764  ;  and  two  cups,  £q  igs.  Od. 
Mug  with  enamelled  Eastern  figure  and  flowers,  £^  15s.  od. 
A  candlestick  with  birds  ;  and  a  figure  group,  damaged,  £5  15s.  6d. 
Many  of  the  above  specimens  illustrated  in  Mr.  Bemrose's 
work.  "  Longton  Haii  Porcelain  " 
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Pair  of  sauce-boats,  leaves  pale  green,  stalk  handles  and  rosebuds, 

landscapes  on  bottom.     In  puce.    £t>  6s. 
Leaf  dish,  cobalt  blue,  marked,  white  reserve  painted  pagoda 

and  several  islands,  £5. 
Plate,    centre    a    bird,    border    of   embossed    flowers    coloured. 

Marked  in  brick  red.     £$  15s.  6d. 
Pair  of  ewers,  rococo  style,  panels  painted  flowers,  finely  modelled 

grifl5ns  as  handles  ;   height  8  in.,  £22  2s. 
Vase,  rococo,  reserves  of  flowers,  with  raised  flowers  on  the 

stopper  ;    7J  in.     Marked  L.     9  gns. 
Plate,  8  in.,  leaf  border,  rich  Longton  blue,  centre  fiUed  with 

exotic  birds  richly  coloured,  gilt  edge,  £^;i  2S. 
Large  mug,  enamelled  with  Chinese  figures  ;    and  a  coffee-cup 

painted  with  flowers,  £6  i6s.  6i. 
Group  of  birds  on  a  tree  attacked  by  a  dog,  enamelled,  12  gns. 
Statuettes — Bacchus  and  Winter,  enamelled  in  biight  colours; 

5i  in-  £^5  4S-  6<^- 
Spirited  statuette  of  a  shepherd  carrying  a  sheep  on  his  shoulder, 

left  hand  grasping  it  by  the  legs,  waistcoat  painted  flowers, 

breeches  Longton  blue,  gold  stars,  green  mantle  over  the 

shoulders  ;   scroll  base,  raised  flowers,  £54  2s.  («/. 
Seated  figure  of  an  actor,  pink  coat,  blue  waistcoat  elaborately 

gilt ;    5  in.,  £z2  2s.  Od. 
Pair  of  statuettes — violin  player  and  singer,  in  soft  colouring, 

17  gns. 
Pair  of  pug  dogs  with  collars,  blue  and  gold  on  oblong  base,  gold 

border.     Marked  in  blue.    £ty  17s.  bd. 
Statuette  of  a  boy  holding  a  bunch  of  grapes  in  left  hand  and  a 

basketof  fruit  in  right,  enamelled  in  colours;  5^10  ,  £11  os.od. 
Statuette  of  a  gamekeeper  in  blue  coat  ;    and  a  small  figure — 

Cupid,  £5  15s.  6d. 
Statuette — a  boy  seated  on  a  long-sluiped  basket  filled   with 

flowers,  £!•/  6s.  hd. 
Statuette  of  a  farmer,  coat  decorated  in  pink  flowers.  9  gns. 
Statuette — an  actor,  richly  decorated.     Marked  wiih  ancl.;ir  in 

brown.    20  gns. 
Pair  of  candlesticks,  with  figures  of  boy  and  girl  standing  in 

front  of  a  tree,  flowers  round  stem  ;   9  iu.,  20  jjns. 
Group — Samson  slaying  a  lion,  enamelled,  £19  8s.  6d. 
Seated   statuette — woman   playing   on   hurdy-gurdy.     Dresden 

mark.    £S  184.  6d. 
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Set  of  three  vases,  painted  flowers,  brown  decoration,  7  gns. 

Vase,  blue  ground,  gold  marbling,  white  reserves  with  flowers  • 
5i  m.  Marked  gr-i  !  Chelsea  anchor.  A  ra.e  example." 
£12  IS.  6d.  ^ 

Centre  vase,  rococo  pattern,  painted  Wattcau  subjects  ;  reverse, 
flowers  enamelled  in  green  and  claret  colours  ;  height  7  in  ' 
13  gns. 

Vase,  two  twisted  handles,  blue  ground,  white  reserves  of  flowers, 
with  a  framework  in  white  enamel  and  a  wreath  of  tin 
white  under  each  handle ;    6  in.     Rare.     £21  is.  6d. 

Teapot,  painted  flowers,  cobalt  blue  band  round  the  neck,  treated 
with  gold  veining,  8  gns. 

Bowl,  cover,  and  stand,  embossed  basket-work,  lid  pierced, 
centre  of  stand  enamelled  fruit  and  insects,  £47  5s. 


SWANSEA    PORCELAIN 

Cup  and   saucer— painted   landscape   by   Beddoes ;    impressed 

mark,  £5  15s.  6d. 
Plate — flower  border  and  various  orders,  £6  6s. 
Two   plates,    painted   flowers,   embossed    borders;     red    mark 

£37  i6s. 
Pair  of  small  cylindrical  vases,  painted  roses,  by  Billingsley  ;   a 

spoon,  finely  painted;     and  a  cup  in  copper  lustre  witli 

figure  subject,  £12  is.  6d. 
A  complete  tea-set— thirty-six  pieces,  richly  gilt,  painted  flowers 

£70  7S- 


NANTGARW   PORCELAIN 

Plate,  green  and  gold  border ;    centre,  four  detached  groups  of 

flowers.     Impressed  mark  :    "  nantgarw — G.W  "  and  "  B  " 

scratched  in  clay.    ;{i2  is.  6d. 
Plate,  raised  flower  pattern  on  rim,  painted  flowers  and  gilt. 

Mark  :   5.     ;^i6  los. 
Centre  dish— birds  in  centre,  roses  in  panels.     Impressed  mark. 

£15  4S.  6d. 
Oval  dish— birds  in  centre,  roses  in  panels.    Impressed  mark. 

£16  5s.  6d. 
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Plate,  paimed  flowers  by  Dc  Jiinir.      Iiiiprcispd  mark  :  "  O.  W." 

12  gns. 
Plate,  painted  flowers.      From  Macdoiuild  Collictton.     liniircssed 

mark:    "G.  \V."    17  gns. 
Oblong  dish,   11  in.  by  i)\  in. — centre,  two  birds  and  tree,  pale 

blue   ground    with    dotted   circles.     Mark,    impressed,    and 

"G.  VV."     (Engraved  in    Turner's     "  Saansea    Porcelain.") 

Dish    and    two    plates — rose   du    Barry    border,    white   centre, 

painted   flowers ;     centre   piece   of   same   service   bore    the 

impressed  mark  :    "  nantgarw,"  16  gns. 
A  plate,  eggshell,  painted  slight  flowers — impressed  mark  ;   and 

a  plate,  painted  flowers,  birds,  and  butterflies,  finest  paste — 

not  marked  :   and  a  saucer  painted  with  flowers,  /<)  los.  6rf. 
Cibinet  cup,  cover,  and  stand,  double  handles,  painted  flowers 

and  insects,  and  raised  and  painted  flowers.      [Engraved  in 

"  Art  Journal.")     Marked  :     "  nantgarw,"  in  red  ;    height 

b  in.    £14  3s.  hd. 
Pair  of  spill  vases,  painted  flowers  on  dark  ground,  and  gilt. 

Mark  :   (red)  "  nantgarw."    £»  8s. 
Vase,  centre  band  light  blue,  two  panels   (flowers),   remainder 

white  and  gold  ;    fine  paste.     Marked  :    "  .nantgarw  "  in 

red  ;   height  5  in.    £i  lis.  hd. 
Pair  of  vases,  white,  richly  gilt,  swan  handles,  band  of  flowers 

round  vase  ;    fine  paste.     Mark  :    "  nantgarw  "  (partially 

rubbed  out)  ;   height  9  in.    £1^  zs.  6c/. 
Vase,   blue  ;-;round  with  gilt  sprays,   burnished   swan  handles, 

landsca,      in   panel  ;     fine   shape.      Mark  :     "  nantgarw  " 

(rubbed  out)  ;  height  12  in.    ;{i2  12s. 
Vase,  turquoise  green  and  white,  richly  gilt,  and  jiainted  flowers  ; 

fine  paste.     Not  marked  ;   height  4^  in.    £5  15s.  bd. 
Vase,  white,  richly  gilt,  painted  birds,  ring  handles,  under  lip, 

small  raised  and  painted  flowers  ;   fine  paste.     Not  niarkeil  ; 

height  4  in.    £5  5s. 
A  dejeuner  set — six  pieces  (very  fine  tray)  ;   apple-green  ground, 

richly  gilt,  with  well-executed  panels  of  flowers.      .\ll  have 

been  marked  "  nantgarw  "  m  red,  but  the  colour  has  been 

removed  ;    the   word   is  still  legible  on  the   glaze.     Tray  : 

14  in.  by  10  in.    £37  i6s. 
A  pair  of  vases,  white  and  gold  ;   panel  of  flowers  runs  round  the 

vase.     Marked  as  the  last  ;   height  9^  in.    £34  13s. 
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Vase,  dark  green  ground,  gilt  swan  handles  ;    panel  of  flower 
rour      vase.      Maj]:cd   a-s    Lhc   dejeuner  set ;    height  9  in. 

/lO   IDS. 

Set   of  three    "Warwick"   vases,   richly  gilt,    painted   flowers, 
twisted  gilt  handles.     The  vases  have  been  maiked  "  nant- 
GARW  "  in  red,  but  means  have  been  taken  to  try  to  deface 
the  mark  ;    this  remark  equally  applies  to  ether  specii   -jns 
in  this  collection.     Centre  one,  height  15  in.  ;    side  vases, 
height  9  in.     £55  13s.     [•■  These  examples  were  purchased  all 
at    one  time,  about    1876,  from    Valentine,    of    Wych    Street, 
known  in  the  trade  as  '  Big  Ben.'  and  I  have  since  been  told 
bv    Valentine,    jun.,    that  they   were  purchased  at    Rose's,  of 
Coalport,    being  old   stock  which    Valentine  appears    to  have 
had  the  run  of.     The  body  closelv  resembles  the  '  Nantgarw  ' 
body,  and  they  were  probably  made  soon  after  Billingsley  went 
to     Coalport.    and   possibly    from     Bi.'lingsley's    receipt."  *] 
(llhtstraled  in  Chaffer's  "  Ceramic  Gallery.") 

PINXTON    PORCELAIN 

Beaker,  pink  and  gold  border  inside,  landscape  outside  ;    height 
4  in.,  /S  8s. 

Four  cups  and   two  saucers,   painted  Imdscapes,   gold  border 

Mark:    P  300.     £c)  igs.  bd. 
Cabi  .et  cup,    cover,   and   stand,   canary  ground,   gilt   borders  ; 

pamted    landscapes,    named— "  On    the    Trent"    "Walton 

Bridge,"  £45  3s. 

Basin,  painted  two  landscapt..     Mark:    218.     £555. 

Cup,  saucer,  and  coffee,  painted  roses,  £5  15s.  6d. 

Beaker,    wheatsheaf   and   festoGn  border,  red  lines  [lot  257  in 

Haslem  Collection.    18S4]  ;    and  a  pair  of  punch  jugs  with 

landscapes,  formerly  Lord  Bryon's,  £zi. 
A   dejeuner  set— tray,    teapot,    cream-jug,    sucrier,   slop   basin, 

two    cups    and    one    -lucer— yellow    ground,    gold    border, 

painted  landscapes,  ^42. 
Cream-jug— views   of    Pinxton    Church    and    Breadsall   Church 

canary   ground    with    arabesque   designs.     Rare    mark  :  „',  \ 

coffee  can,  cup  and  saucer,  same  set.    ;^38  17s. 
Vase  and  cover,  white  ground  richly  gilt,  two  "landscapes.  £?.  8s. 
♦  Note  from  Mr.  Bemroses  private  catalogue. 
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Deep  plate,  (-range  ground  and  gilt  border,  landscape-  -Chats- 
worth,  painted  by  Cutts  ;    and  a  piir  of  plates  with  views, 

marked  with  star  and  crescent,  13  t^ns. 
Pair  of  plates,  gold  border,  grapes  and  vine-leaves,  landscape. 

Mark  in  gold  :    P.  210.     Izj^  2%. 
A  tall  Clip,  egg-->li.ipc'd,  canary  ground,  with  siju.irf  hindscj|H.', 

rain's  head  with  gilt  rings.  £(1  ths.  o</ 
Beaker,  yellow  ground,  white  band,  painted  flowers,  /i  i  oi    td 
Flower   pot   and  stand     yellow  ground,   oval   view — Ke  '.leston, 

by  Cutts   and  flowers  by  Billin'.^sley,  l2\  j-; 
Beaker,  yellow  ground  wliitc  band   painted  flowers  by  Billingsicy. 

From  C.  W.  IVas^  ColLction.    '■,  gn.. 
Beaker,   oval   landscape   by   Cutts,    blue   ground,   gold    border  ; 

and  a  bi'.iktr  witli  corntlouer  design,  £5  It.<.  (hI. 
Cup  and  saucer,  two  views  on  cup,  '.hrceon  saucer,  witii  arabesque 

design    surrounding    the    views — mark  :     P    loS,    in    red  ; 

and  a  cream-jug  with  landscape,  (14  3s.  iid. 
Cuj).  can,  and  saucer — landscapes.  s.xlmon  ground,   richly  gilt, 

5  gns. 
Cup,  canary  ground,  gilt  ;    panel— landscape  in  monochrome  ; 

and  a  cup,  saucer,  and  coffee,  with  rose  border,  ^6  6s. 
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lic, 216 
to  the  trade,  218 

—  marks,  247 

—  vasis,  242 

Buy  Old  Bristol  for  u  rise,  248 


C,  a  mark,  2bo 

Catalogue,  Derby,  ol   1781,  138 
Caughley  and  Coalport,  259  et  seq. 
C  B  D  for  Coalbrookdale,  2')4 
Chaffers,  Liverpool,  300 
Chamberlain's  Worcester,  68 
Champion  of  Bristol,  204,  209  el 
seq. 

;    CharacterisI     ■•  of  Old  Bow,  123, 

I  131 


Jil 


375 
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7 


n  h 


Chfls^a,  82  et  seq. 

—  Derby,  8.» 
sale  prices,  ^41) 

—  how  tfi  identify,  mz  rl  '•tij. 

—  moons,  spur-marks,  and  thumb- 

marks,  105  8 

—  sale  prices,  347 

—  trinkets,  i  |i; 
China-buying,  mistakes  in.  is 
China  clay  and  stone,  2  j   7.  i(,.(, 

Church  Clresley.   ?o<; 
<"oalbio<)kdale    or    Coalport,    .•5<) 

el  seq. 
Coffee,  modeller,  171.  mjo.  ^05 
Coke  at  I'liixlon.  v'  t 
Cookworfhy,  I 'if  cl  ^-  /. 
Copeland  with  Spod.      117 
t  ox  and  Chelsea,  Hi,     ,0 
(racks,   the  story  of   tlie 

Crown-Derby,  1(17,  179 
C  S  N  asa  mark,  267 


Derby. 


D 

177-184 


D,  a  mark 

Davenport  of  Longport,  jOy 

Decoration  on  Old  Bow,  124,  ij6 

Longton    Hall,    two    tests, 

251 
Derby,  150  et  seq. 

■  Bloor-,  166.  i8u 
Chelsea  or  Chelsea  Derby,  89, 

174,  iSj 

—  Crown-,  167.  177 

—  Duesbury  of,  150  et  seq. 

—  modellers,  190 

—  painters  of  china,  185-g 

—  values  and  sale  prices,  158.  ifio. 

350 
Discovery  of  moulds  at  Lowestoft, 

21JO 

Dishes,  Chelsea,  116 
Duesbury  I.,  84,  150  et  seq.,  305 

—  II.  and  III..  1O4 


K 

Earliest  examples  of  Bristol.  2ifi 
i    Early  printed  specimens  of   Wor- 
cester. <i8 

—  specimens  of  Bow.  i  <i 
I   Enamel  colours,  jS 

!   Examining  old  china.  J.J 
lixaniples  of  forgeries.  Worcesft  r, 
''4 

I- 
Factories.   Willi    loiinder.s'  nanus, 

Figures.  Bristol,  .'41 
I   —  C"helsea.  luS.  1 1 1 
—  Derby,  1511,  !■;(,  i(,n    ^ 

—  Spengler's  liisiiiit.    )'i,    171,    ;(,! 

et  seq. 
Flight  A  Barr,  Worcester.  '7.  hH 
F'"wer  plaques,    etc..    of    Bristol 

biscuit,  222 
Forged  marks  at  Coalport,  26j 
Fortune  in  old  china,  a,  329 
Franks,  Sir  A.  \V'.,  22 
Frontispiece,  the.  described,  57 
Frye  and  Bow  china,  t2o,  141 

G 

Glaze  in  the  early  .  mes  of  Derby, 

';3 

fJold,  burnished,  i8c| 
-  dead  or  matt,  ni  ■ 
Gray   with    Randall   at    .Madeley, 

280 
Green   with   Sadler   at   Liverpool, 

290 
Gresley,  S:r  Nigel,  305 
Groups,  Chelsea,  115 

H 
Hancock,  John,  gilder,  189,  190 
Hancock.  Robert,  engraver,  57,  58 
Hancock,  Samson,  potter,  167,  168 
Hard  and  soft  paste  china,  33  et 

seq. 
Herculaneum  pottery,  302 
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'or- 


Ut, 


U:i, 


tol 


Heylyn,  Edward,  at  Bow.  1211 
Hewlin    Luson    and     Lowestoft. 

Holditch  &  Sons,  potters,  jit 

Hclilship.  R..  57-8.  172 

I  low  to  identify  Old  Cliilsia.   102 

et  seq. 
recoynise     white  •  and  •  blue 

Bow.   124 
Hutchinson  v.  «■.  the.  \^^ 

I 

Illustrations,  halftone,  13 

—  in  the  text.  385 

Imitation   of  Oriental   chiiia.   64, 

106,  183,   20() 

—  Dresden.  04.  212,  -•47-8,  2(^i 

—  Sivres.  67.  loO,  183,   222.   2(ii, 

zyg  et  sea. 
Impressed     numbers     rs     Derby 

marks.  184 
Interesting  relics  of  Old  Bow.  1 36 

J 
Jug.  the  Rodney,  356 

K 

Keen.  Michael,  of  Derby.  lOj 
Kerr  &  Binns,  76 


L's  crossed,  Longton  Hall  mark, 

Liverpool  china  and  pottery,  299 

et  seq. 
Longton  Hall,  251  «/  seq. 

sale  prices,  J07-70 

Lowestoft,  286  et  seq. 

—  hard  paste,  31 

M 

M,  a  mark,  310 

Made   at   Bristol,   bore   the    Ply- 
mouth mark,  201 

—  in  Germany,  2 1 2 


Madrlcy  china.  J 7')  «'  •''^• 
Mark^,  How.  141 

—  Bristol,  227,  247 

—  Chelsea,  y7  8.  101 

—  Coalport    and    Co.ilbrooUd.ilc. 

2'K),   2'>3 

—  Derby-Chilsea.iiid  Derby,  177, 

18, 

-  Livirpool,  300-1 

—  riiixton,  305 

-  I'lyiuouth,  21)4 

—  Swans.M  and  Nantijirw.  2'.S 

—  Worcister,  O7,  77 
forced,  57 

Mason's  Ironstone  china.  322 
Mintous  china,  310 
Mistakis  m  cluna-buyinR.  23 
ModclUrs  at  Chelsea.  1 1 1 

—  —  Derby,  w/j 

Mug.  the  BiUingsley.  355 
Museums.  Derby.  i63 

—  study  at  the,  70 


Nantgarw.  268,  272  et  ^ei/. 

—  sale  prices,  370-2 

New   Hall,   hard   paste  und  soft, 

O 

Objects  produce<l  at  Derby,  154 
Old  china  below  nobody's  taste,  53 

divided  into  two  classes,  23 

Opaque  porcelain,  228 

Original  prices  of  Bow  china,  1 28 


P,  a  mark,  301,  305 
Painters  at  Derby,  186-9 
Parian  statuary  and  busts,  43,  172 
Peculiarity  of   Longton  Hall  de- 
coration, 255 
Pennington,  Seth,  Liverpool,  301 
Persons,    with    the    factories    at 
which  they  worked,  383 
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Pinxton  cbiiij,  304  el  seq. 

—  marks,  305 

—  sale  prices,  ,»7i-j  . 
I'lain  wiiiti'  Riazitl  porctUin,  44 
riaquis,    U-  rby    and    other,   sale 

prices,  3^14 
Plymoutli,  193  et  seij. 

—  marks,  204 

—  worth  buying,  205 
Portraits   of    K.    Champion,    Dr. 

Wall.  Josiah  Wedgwood.  3H0 
Prices,  .Appendi.K.  341  */  scq. 

—  Bri.stol,  230,  249 

—  Derby    191,  350-^17 
Printed  mark.  Derby,   180 
Products  ol  Chelsea  works,  93 


Staffordshire  chma,  Burtlem,   \12 
Etruria,  ,iM 

-  Hanley,    \ii 

Longport,  3o<» 

Longton,  322 

Stoke-on-Trent,  310-13 

Stephan,  modeller,  171 

Study  at  the  museums,  76 

Swansea  and  Nantgarw,  268  et  seq. 

—  sale  prices,  370 

Swinton      factory,      Rockingham 

<  liina,  294  et  seq. 


Kandall  at  Madeley,  279  et  seq. 
Real  guide  to  Bristol  china,  i^y 
Regent  body,  the,  71 
Rich  grounds  on  Worcester  china, 

59,  60 
Rockingham,  the  Swinton  factory, 

294  et  seq. 
Rodney  j-.g,  the,  356 
Rogers,  John  and  C.eorge,  322 
Roufiihac   modelled   for  Chelsea, 

106, III 


S,  a  mark,  260 
Sadler  and  Green.  299 
Sale  values,  Chelsea,  115 
Salopian  blue,  49 
Scnpt  N  as  mark,  183-4,  314 
SDT'S  notes  on  Belleek,  326  et  seq. 
Services,  tea.  Bristol,  228-30 
Sdvres,  39,  50,  67,  106,  183,  222, 

263.  279 
Solon,  123 

Spengler's  biscuit  figures,  40,  171 

361 
Spode,  J.,  310,  317 
Sprimont,  N.,  86e<M^, 


T,  a  mark.  141,  247 

Tenny.son's  "  K^ramos,"  extracts 

from,  17.  29S.  328,  339 
Thumb-marks,  107-8 
Torksey,  little  known,  323 
Trade  jealousy  about  Bristol,  223 
Transfer-printing,  Battersea,  119 

—  li(.\v,i  19 

—  Caugli.^y,  259-64 

—  Chelsea,  119 

—  Derby,  164 

—  Liverpool,  299 

—  Worcester,  57 

Two  sets  of  beautiful  tea  china, 
Bristol,  224  «/  seq. 

V 

Valedictory :     by    way    of    con- 
clusion, 339 
Value  of  Bow  i  hina,  142-3 
Vase,  the  Hutchinson,  35^ 
Vases,  Bristol,  242 

—  Chelsea,  1 11 

W 

Wall.  Dr.,  Worcester,  53  et  seq. 
Wedgwood  china,  318 

—  on  Chaffers  china,  300 

—  opposes  Champion,  224,  233 

—  purchases  examples  of  English 

china,  289 
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Worcrster,  a  notable  distinction,      NVorcrstir   name    mark    ii.:  iihe«l. 
.^4  ,  <>8 

—  china,  53  et  .te<f. 

—  copied   Dresden,  58,  67  ;    and 

Sevres,  '>4-.5 

—  figures,  75 

—  forgeries  of,  64 

—  makers  of,  Chamberlain's,  68, 

77 

Flight  A  Barr,  (>7-<> 

(iraingcr,  7J 

Kerr  &  Binns,  72,  76-7 

Walls,  35  el  seq. 

—  marks,  07,  77 


—  sale  prices,    77.    ^41  rt  sr/. 

—  -  tlio  earliest,  33 

—  the  Kegent  body,  71 

—  value  ol,  7; 

—  worth  Its  weight  in  gold,  p> 


Young,  W.  \V.,  liower -painti  r  at 
Swansea,  ^75 


Zafier  or  Zapher,  cobalt-blue,  w 4 


(» 


> 


I     . 


/>^^^/- 


^^tlt^/UU^ 


DR.    WALL,    WORCESTER. 


JOSIAH   WEDGWOOD,   ETRURIA. 
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INDEX  01    FACTORIES.  WITH  FOb    DERS' 

NAMES 


FJtlli'fk,  Ml  Hiriicv,  yz^ 
liow,  l-'rye,  i2(5 
Hristol,  Chdtnpiim,  2ui) 
('■ui;j;hlcy.  Tur\ic>,  250 
Cliclsoa.  Spnnuint,  82 
t'hurcli  Clrr^lcy,  (ireslev,  ^05 
(o.ilport  or  Coklirook  I)ali',  Iinsc, 

Derby,  Dueabury,  150 
Liverpool,  Chaffers,  300 
Lonf,'ton  Hall,  Littler.  251 
Lowestolt.  Ltisoii,  286 
Madiley,  Hiutdall,  279 
Nantgarw,  Billingsley,  a(uH 
Xi'whall,  liagnall,  etc.,  2^3,  313 
I'iiixton,  Coke,  304 
Plymouth,  Cookworthy ,  KJ3 


!!>rAIKlKI)SlllHl 

Hurslt  111.  luiijci  s,  3  jj 
Ktriin.i.  llV,/c<>'' '(/.  318 
Hanky,  Mm m.  321 
I,oiif;|>()rt .  I hiretiport,   ^iuf 
LoiiL'toii,  HilUiti  h,  322 
Stoke-on   Trent,  Mintan,  310 
.S/),),/e,  31; 
Ciipeland.  317 
Tuns'    11,    Brid^tvovd   iV    Clark, 
,12  3 

Swansea,  IHllwyn,  268 
1   Swinton,  liockingham — liramelJ, 
294 
Worcester,  Wr.  ir,(//.  53 
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INDEX  OF  PERSONS,   WITH   FACTORIES 
AT  WHICH   THEY    WORKED 


AskfW,  Derby.  1 88 

Ballanl,  Mndtlty,  -jS  ■, 

Barr,  Wonf^tet.  iif< 

BillinR^ley,  Derby.  1.S7 

Hillinnsloy,  I'iiixton,  v>4 

HiUingsli'y,  .\anlt;iiriv,  idS, 

Billingsley,  Swaiisi'a,  KiS 

Bloor,  Derby,  n>(<,  180 

Bone,  Bristol,  i<»i),  218 

Bone,  Plymouth,  191; 

Boreinan,  Derby,  188 

Bott,  Worcester,  7(1 

Bowcocke,  How,  i;3-3 

Brameld,  Hockiitgliam,  -  - 1 

Bii<i,i;\vooii     iJc    Clarke,    Tunstall, 

Brittaii,  Bristol,  218 
Browne,  Lowestoft,  281) 
Chaffers,  Liverpool,  joo 
Chamberlain,  Worcester,  ()8 
Champion,  Bristol,  20c) 
Cocker,  Derby,  108 
Coffee,  Derby,  19 1 
Coke,  I'inxtoH,  304 
Cookworthy,  J'lymouth,  193 
Copeland,  Stoke-on-Trent,  317 
Craft,  floa;.  120 
Crowtiier,  Bou;,  123 
Davenport,  Longpurt,  309 
Dillwyn,  Swansea,  268 
Duesbury,    ist   William,    Longton 

Hall,  251  ;   Derby,  150 
Duesbury,    2nd    ^^'illiam,    Derby, 

164 


Duesbury,     jr-l    Williim      Derby. 

IDS 

Flight,  H'o^as/<>,  f.S 
Frye,  /Jix*),  120.  14 1 
Ciraingcr,  H'oro's/iT,  72 
CJray,  Madeley,  280 
Gresley,  Church  Gresley,  305 
Hancock,  Derby.  i()7-8 
Hancock,  Robert,  U'i)rc«x/er.  57 
lieylyn.  Bow,  120 
Hiklitch,  Longton,  322 
Hill,  Derby,  189 
Holilship,  Worcester,  57 
Keen,  Derby,  i6g 
Kerr,  H'orffi/c/-.  72 
Littler,  Lon<^ton  Hall,  251 
Locker,  Derby  ,  168 
Luson,  Lowestoft,  286 
McBirney,  Belleek,  206 
Mason,  Hanky,  318 
Minton,  Stoke-on-Trent,  310 
Pegg,  Dfrfcy,  188 
Pennington,  Liverpool,  301 
Kandall,  Madeley,  279 
Rogers,  Burslem,  322 
Kose,  Coalport,  259 
Spenglcr,  Derby,  40,  171,  3O1 
Spoile,  Stoke-on-Trent,  317 
Sprimont,  Chelsea,  53 
Tebo,  Bristol,  248 
Turner,  Caughley,  259 
Wall,  Dr.,  lyorces/er,  53 
Weatherby,  ifoa/,  123 
Wedgwood,  Josiah,  Etruria,  318 
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References  are  made  to  these  and  other  artists  in  Iht  Appendix. 
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INDEX  TO  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  THE 
TEXT 


Belleek 
Basin,  325 
Mark,  328 

Bow 
Soft  Paste  Figure,  31 
Patterns,  123,  127 
Inkpot,  131 
Knife  Handles,  135 
Kitty     Clive     as     "  The     Fine 
Lady,"  not  How  but  Chelsea, 

•37 
Marks,  141 

Girl  with  Pastorella,  145 
Dessert  Dish,  Quail  Pattern,  149 

Bristol 
Hard  Paste  Salt-cellar,  35 
A     Vase,     marked     Plymouth, 

probably  Bristol,  2o3 
Old.— A  Plate  and  a  Plateau, 

210 
Figures,  The  Four  Seasons,  21  5 
A  beautiful  Group,  2 1 7 
"  Benjamin     Franklin,"     Hard 

Porcelain     Flower     Piece    in 

biscuit,   221 
A  beautiful  Teaspoon,  223 
Early  Marks,  227 
Fine  Tea-sets  in  Porcelain,  228, 

229,  234 
Figure,     "  Asia,"    ascribed     to 

Plymouth,  241 
Oval  Plateau,  243 
Marks,  247 
A  Compotier,  250 


Cauohley  and  Coalport 
Marks,  2O0 

Cup  and  Saucer,  Mark  S,  263 
Sucrier  and  Cover,  264 
Late  Coalport  Cups,  267 

ClVr-LSEA 

Early     Soft     Paste    Cup     and 

Saucer,  24 
White  Porcelain  Bust.  43 
The  earliest  Mark  on  Goat  and 

Bee  Jug,  85 
Early  Scent  Battle,  89 
Figures,  93,  107 
Early  Marks,  98 
Anchor  Marks,  loi 
The    Paste. — Plate    with    spur 

marks,  105.  Figure,  107;  with 

thumb  marks,    108 
A  Group  of  Old,  1 12 
A  Group  of  Birds.  1 16 
A  Snuff  Box,  1 19 

Chelsea-Derby  or  Di;iu'Y-Ciiel- 
sea 

Cup  and  Saucer,  151 

Double-handled  ("up  .iiid  Sau- 
cer,  157 

Chinese 

Wliite  Porcelain,  47.  juj 

Coalport 
Marks,  260 


Davenport 

Impressed  Marks,  309 
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f  '•     '    i 

I  '     If 

i  ■''  [ 


,  I 


Derby 

Biscuit  Porcelain,  39,  40 

A  fine  Vase,  i^q 

Biscuit  Figures.  39,  46,  163,  167 

Large  two-handled  Vase,  165 

Biscuit,  Group,  171 

OKI  Marks,  177 

Other      Derby     M.irks— Bloor, 

Dresden,  etc.,  183 
A  Figure,  "  Falstaff,"  185 
Hate  painted  by  Askew,  192 

Liverpool 

R.  Caafferr,,  Cup  and  Mark,  300 
Marks,  301 

K.'rculaneuni  Pottery,  from  an 
old  print,  303 

LoNGTON  Hall 

Vase  and  Mark,  252 
Covered  Dish,  255 

Lowestoft 
Teapot,  290 
Plate,  293 

Mason 

Marks,  321-2 
Vase,  323 

Minor  Factories 
Marks,  322 

MiNTON 

Marks,  310 

Nantgarw 

Saucer     i.l  Mark,  275 
New  Ha, 

Marks  ana  ,  ,    cimens,  314 
Pinxton 

Marks  and  Ice  Cooler,  305 


j   Plymouth 

Coffee-Cup,  107 
!        Shell  Salt  Cellar,  199 

Figures,  probably  Bristol,  201 
I        Oriental,    Chinese— said    to    be 
I  Plymouth,  202 

Marks,  204 

A  hne  Mug.  marked  Plymouth, 

Vase,  probably  Bristol,  208 

Rockingham 

Mark,  2C7 
Rogers 

Marks,  322 
Sevres 

Biscuit,  36 

Vases,  50 

Sir  a.  VV.  Franks,  23 

Spode 

Marks,  317 

Swansea 
Marks,  2O8 

Biscuit,  Spaniel  and  Poodle,  271 
Mug,  272 

White  Porcelain 
Chinese,  47,  202 
Chelsea,  43 

Worcester 

Karly  Soft  Paste  Mug,  transfer 
printed,  28 

Old  Marks,  67 

Scent  Bottle,  marked  Chamber- 
lain's, 71 

Specimens  in  British  Museum, 
75 

Later  Marks,  y; 

Centre  Piece  painted  and  gilt,  8 1 


Ptinteci  by  Hatell,  H'alion  &  yhuiy,  Ld.,  London  and  Ayltsiury. 
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